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Watch how easily Bon Amiand I clean this mirror. 
A damp cloth and a little Bon Ami are all one needs. 
When the Bon Ami film has dried—a few brisk rubs 
with a dry cloth and—presto! every speck of dust 
and dirt has vanished. 

So it is with everything. The magic touch of 
Bon Ami brightens up windows, brasses, nickel, 


linoleum and white woodwork. 


Cake or Powder—whichever you prefer 
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Ami 


for mirrors 


Principal uses of Bon Ami 
—for cleaning and polishing 


Bathtubs Windows 
Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
White Woodwork Tiling 
\luminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 
Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 
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Ethel M. Dell’s 


Newest and Most Powerful Novel 





F Love and Adventure is to be presented to the readers of McCall’s Magazine, 

beginning with the March issue. This famous author of The Top of the World, 

The Obstacle Race, The Way of an Eagle and The Lamp in the Desert, who has been 
called “the most popular writer in the world,” will have 


All Her Future Writings 


including novels as well as short stories printed exclusively in McCall’s Magazine. 
Charles Rex is the title of this wonderful romance of love and mystery, adven- 
ture and intrigue, the latest to come from Miss Dell, whose books are awaited by 
millions of readers, not only in America, but in England, Australia and, indeed, wherever 
English is spoken. It is a work overflowing with pathos and thrills; yet it contains 
brilliant characterization and some fine texts gleaned from the book of life. 


“Charles Rex” 
In McCALL’S for March 





Really the big fiction treat of the year—Don'* miss it! 
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Prizewinners Reply 


YES $100 Prize 
W inner 
By WESLEY TAYLOR, Lenoir, North Carolina 


HAVE enjoyed reading Mrs. Atherton’s argument 
against prohibition because of her refined professional 
eloquence. But somehow I am not convinced, and 
I feel that in spite of her apparently practical thought, 
she has missed the point. 

Her trouble is that she is too literary. If I must say 
it, she is not qualified by harum-scarum experience to speak 
for the great commonality of voters 

I am a young man in my twenties. There are millions 
like me. Now, if Mrs. Atherton should show me that liquor 
is a good thing; or that more liquor is consumed with 
prohibition than without it, and more harm done; or that 
under prohibition I stand a poorer chance of being a suc 
cessful and happy man and citizen than I should if liquor 
were sold all around me—if she should come right down to 
plain facts and cases and give me some sharp truths with 
a “moral” in favor of liquor, she would stand a good chance 
of convincing me, and thousands like me, that prohibition 
is as pernicious as she says it is, and that we ought to rise 
up and demand a chance to vote down the Eighteenth 
Amendment If the composite testimony of the crowds 
could be made articulate, I think that is about the practical 
tenor it would have; for we outside of the literati grow 
impatient when our humble thinking is led to great heights 
for nothing. We want simplicity and candor—something 
that will honestly help us. But Mrs. Atherton has given 
us nothing of the kind. Beguiled by her intellectual grandeur, 
I have attempted to think of her article as a genuinely 
useful contribution to our literature of good living and 
common progress; but I cannot. It is a good “study,” but 
is utterly lacking in plain human sympathy and under- 
standing 

Prohibition is a positive hindrance to the sale of liquor, 
and that is precisely what it is supposed to be. I have 
journeyed considerably in the United States during the last 
half a dozen years. I have visited New York City for long 
periods at a time, both before and after prohibition went 
into effect. It is true that prohibition was forced on the 
New Yorkers, but how such outward signs of regeneration 


could take place, even in their city, without being ac 
companied by any inward good at all—but rather, inward 
harm, as some would have us believe—is more than I can 


comprehend. Before 1918 in New York there was a saloon 
on nearly every corner, and it was generally the most 
attractive place in the block. All anybody had to do when 
he wanted a drink was to walk in and get it; or, if he 
wanted a protracted carousal, he could buy all the drink 
he wanted, at a moderate price, in a retail liquor store 
Nothing could have been easier than to develop and satisfy 
a thirst for liquor. In fact, the liquor business, to all out- 
ward appearances, was about the biggest business in the 
city—a gigantic exploitation of men’s cultivated craving for 
a drug. What was true in New York City was true in all 
“wet” territory, on a smaller scale. But the former things 
have passed away. The most valuable property on the city 
blocks has been turned over to other business. The average 
man goes on about his affairs, without being perpetually 
reminded cf his appetite, and without being invited by the 
presence of brilliant bar rooms to go in and drink. I think 
I am perhaps not altogether a stranger in the Brotherhood 
of Joy Lovers, and I know somewhat the difference between 
the influence of a “wet” and a “dry” town during one’s 
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Are We Right About 


Prohibition? 


to Kathleen Norris and 


WOODCUT BY J. J. A. MURPHY, JR. 








N reply to the question, “Are We Right About 

Prohibition,”” as debated in the November 

issue of McCall's by the two famous women 
writers, Kathleen Norris and Gertrude Atherton, 
thousands of answers were received from our 
readers. These were written in response to the 
offer of two prizes of $100 each, one for the 
best letter answering Mrs. Norris and the other 
for the best answering Mrs. Atherton. 

The letters came from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada and from the West Indies. 
The writers were school teachers, farmers, 
farmers’ wives, women lawyers, men lawyers, 
rescue workers, railroad men, ranchmen, wives 
of ranchmen, many doctors, wives of doctors, 
many clergymen, wives of day laborers, real 
estate men, insurance men, one ex-saloon keeper 
(for prohibition), one wine merchant (against 
prohibition), singers, lecturers, newspaper men, 
lumbermen, nurses, president of a bank, presi- 
dent of a paper-manufacturing company, mem- 
ber of a tobacco firm, a designer, a Girl Scout 
leader, a woman dietitian, congressmen, an ex- 
surgeon general of the State of New York, and 
the owner of a garage. 

Of the letters received sixty-eight per cent. 
supported Mrs. Norris and thirty-two per cent. 
supported Mrs. Atherton. Women submitted 
sixty per cent. of the answers, men forty per 
cent. About two-thirds of the women supported 
prohibition, and five-ninths of the men. 

The prize winners’ letters, one from a woman 
and one from a man, are presented on this page. 
Following their letters is the list of those selected 
for honorable mention. 

It must be understood that no views ex- 
pressed by the prize winners, the contestants, 
or Mrs. Norris and Mrs. Atherton are to be 
considered as having the sanction of the Editor 
of McCall's. This contest has been conducted 
solely to give our readers a chance of ex- 
pressing themselves on one of the vital topics 
of the day; from time to time, we intend to 
ask for the views of our readers on other 
current issues. 




















habit-forming years—and I wonder if those are not the 
years that really count in the long run. And I thoroughly 
believe that prohibition, poorly enforced though it is now, 
is a good law. 

Mrs. Atherton’s leading argument seems to be that pro- 
hibition can never be enforced. Indeed, I never heard of 
any law that has ever been “enforced.” Has the law against 
murder, or burglary, or forgery, or arson, or bribery, or 
selling habit-forming drugs without prescriptions, or any 
other law, ever been enforced to anybody’s satisfaction ? 
Even the most hopeful of us expect nothing better than that 
a law, of whatsoever kind, will be enforced only a part of 
the time; we all know there will be violators and that some 
of them will enjoy a delicious escape from punishment and 
will ridicule the poor laws and the officers who let them 
“get away.” If we must have a hundred per cent. 

[Continued on page 33] 
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Gertrude Atherton 
NO 


By MRS. A. B. DALE, Los Gatos, California 


O clarify the discussion of the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment, let us be fair, and admit that an anti- 

prohibitionist is not necessarily called upon to defend 

liquor. He may hate it as thoroughly as the most 

ardent White Ribboner. Or he may hate it more 
wisely, if not so well, if he plans to eliminate it gradually 
and rationally, instead of pulling the wool over his eyes and 
imagining that he can do the deed at one fell swoop. The 
ancient feud between drinkers and abstainers we are not 
discussing. The question is whether prohibition, as embodied 
in the Eighteenth Amendment, is the wisest solution of the 
liquor problem. Shall this amendment be repealed or 
amended? Our laws are not like the “law of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not.” If we find we have passed 
an unwise law, we are free to admit our mistake and 
rectify it. 

The most appalling fact which Mrs. Norris, as sponsor 
for® prohibition, observes is that defiance to the amendment 
is “almost universal and open-eyed.” Now is not this in 
itself most significant? Note the word “open-eyed”—that 
is, with a full understanding of what is being done 
Bootleggers and law-breakers of the lower type were to be 
expected; but when the “representative men and women of 
our representative cities” are among the offenders, does it not 
indicate that something is wrong with the methods of 
prohibition? Similarly, many representative citizens were 
opposed to arbitrary abolition of slavery, sixty years ago. 
And now that the smoke and heat of that battle have quite 
cleared away, historians are tardily acknowledging that it 
was, all unnecessary; that we chose the costliest and most 
unwise method of bringing about the needed reform. Other 
countries freed their slaves without bloodshed. But we 
of the United States could not wait a few years; we had 
to pay the dearest price. 

About a dozen years ago, the railroads and other larg: 
business units began to eliminate intemperance among 
employees by discharging those who drank to excess. This 
method was gradually proving most effective when the World 
War came along, and upon the crest of war excitement and 
enthusiasm, prohibition rode into the Constitution. Becaus¢ 
Big Business was gradually making hard drinking unprofit 
able, many good people made the mistake of thinking that 
we were ready for universal prohibition. Now two years 
of it have shown conclusively that we were not ready. Had 
we left the matter to business, it would have been a potent 
factor in eliminating intemperance. How much better it 
would be to have a nation whose citizens are temperate be 
cause they have found that it pays best, than to try so 
desperately to force teetotalism upon them! We are in such 
a terrible hurry here in America. We are so hectic in our 
mad haste to reform our neighbors, some of us. When 
Thomas A. Edison, in pessimistic mood, recently remarked 
that only two per cent. of our population really thinks, h« 
said something. 

Behind all this defiance of the Eighteenth Amendment 
lies a principle of deep significance. When the Almighty 
created the human race He might have taken away every 
opportunity of doing evil. But He did not wish to be 
served by automatons. And so there is not even an ange! 


of light who is not free to sin any moment, if he so desires 
But a scant majority of the ninety-eight per cent. non- 
[Continued on page 33] 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 


worlds Greatest cat alog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you the 
most famous artists of this generation. 
Here are listed their offerings—here you 
will find cataloged the greatest music the 
world has produced. In this book are 
also portraits and biographies and inter- 
esting information which help to a better 
appreciation of all music. 

Do you know, for instance, the 
story of La Boheme, and which two 
composers wrote operas of that name? 

Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some of 
his poems for Victor Records? 

Can you name the great composer 
who though born in Germany is 
buried in Westminster Abbey? 

Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of age? 

Can you recall the principal num- 
bers in the Mikado and Pinafore? 

Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests every 
one, and you can have a copy free at any 
Victor dealer’s. Or write to us for it. 





























“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG US PAT OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N-’ J. 


ictrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the suggestion 
of sweet immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture and pains- 
taking needlework — every woman of refinement will acknowledge this. 


So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of such 
garments to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that leave 
nothing to be desired call for the soap that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and lux- 
uriant hair—the more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate it 
seems to care for them with Ivory Soap. 


Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the 
daily bath, for the toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because it 
offers every quality necessary for harmless, thorough, agreeable, con- 
venient cleansing. In it are combined abundant lather, easy rinsing, 
mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance and “‘it floats’. These are the 
seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer more. What other 
soap offers so much? 


IVORY SOAP | (oe) *) 998% PURE 
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ESTERDAY I happened to read 
an ‘editorial on careers’ for 
women, and when I had finished 
I sat back and thought about 
the strange case of Peggy Went- 
worth. That of course is not 

the name she has made famous, but it 
happens to be her own. 

Not that Peggy’s case was typical. I 
know of a good many women who have 
been able to reconcile a substantial family 
life with distinguished success in their 
own particular lines; who have reared 
creditable families, been artists, wives and 
mothers at the same time, and apparently were able to 
succeed in the one as well as in the other 

But for one I know whe has been able to do this, ten 
have failed. The younger generation is making better going 
of it, apparently, for the younger generation of men has 
less of the old and now outgrown idea that a man is not 
fully a man unless his wife is entirely dependent on him for 
money. It is the older generation which has had to go 
through the re-adjustment period, and Jim Wentworth 
belonged to that generation. 

Even the older generation, of course, was more easily 
reconciled when the woman earned while 1emaining in her 
home. The writing women, for instance, have been able to 
manage their houses and raise their children, and to get to 
their desks during school hours or after the family bedtime, 
and apparently the only difference it has made in the home 
life is that a good many of them have burned the candle 
at both ends. Which explains, perhaps, why there are no 
great women writers. They have had to give to their work 
the rag tag and bobtail of their time. 

But the theatrical women and the successful singers are 
aifferent. Perhaps the difference lies in the fact that writers 
are always more or Jess anonymous figures; it is not them 
selves, but their work that counts. The actress and the 
singer, when successful, achieve a personal popularity. They 
belong, in a curious way, to the public. 


This story of Peggy Wentworth’s covers a considerable 
space of years. It is the story of a great success, with its 
rewards and penalties. But it is, I have always felt, 
primarily a love story. 

I met Peggy first in a pension in Berlin—a bare place 
with cold porcelain stoves and old furniture rubbed to the 
last degree of polish; and she used to sing for us once in a 
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“Tlustrated by Gerald Leake 


RS. RINEHART answers the ques- 

tion: Can a Woman Wed and 
Work Successfully? Here is her reply as 
given in “The Great Success.” 


“Every successful woman finds herself, 
sooner or later, at the forks of the road. 
She cannot reconcile the two—a home 
and a career, but she must learn to do it. 

“You ask me how we managed, and I 
reply—by mutual compromise. 
possible by detaching my work from my 
family life, and by putting the family life 
first. I might have gone higher the other 
way about, but it would not have been 
worth the cost.” 


It was only 





The Great Success 


By Mary Roserts RINEHART 


“No,” he said, “‘not the same thoughts. 
My best are less than your worst. 
That is why | love you” 


while in the evenings, while the two 
frauleins who ran the pension knitted, and 
Peggy’s older sister, Anne, sat with her 
hands folded in a sort of depressed silence. 

Anne must have been almost forty at 
that time, a drab woman always badly 
dressed, and with a curiously unhealthy 
looking skin. Peggy once told me that 
Anne had been quite a pretty girl, but it 
was hard to believe. 

“We were a big family,” Peggy said, “and when mother 
died Anne took hold and raised us. She had a chance to 
get married once, but she felt she shouldn’t leave.” 

So it appeared that Anne had become the family martyr. 
Most families can boast of one. 

It appeared, too, that Anne had determined that there 
should be only one martyr in the family, and that Peggy 
should have her chance. Just what fierce saving had 
zchieved it no one can know, but when Peggy’s voice out- 
rrew her local teachers Anne had somehow managed to take 
her abroad. 


Y the time I met them, however, Anne was beginning 

to doubt the wisdom of her course. Peggy’s voice was 

doing all and more than had been expected, and she was 
I'kely to get a chance to sing at the Munich Opera House, 
with a prospect of Berlin later. But Anne was getting along 
in life, and her ideas of what constituted happiness were 
changing 

In a word, out of her starved and impoverished years 
he had dreamed of success and wealth for Peggy. But 
as time went on she began to feel less sure that they would 
be enough. 

I remember going into her room one night to find her 
sitting up in bed, almost barricaded behind one of the 
thick, red-covered feather mattresses which the pension 
served out in cold weather, and which covered either the 
legs or the body, but never both. She looked dreary and old 

We talked of Peggy’s undeniable future, and Anne showed 
no enthusiasm whatever 

“I brought her over,” she said, “but sometimes I’m sorry 
1 did it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Where is it going to take her?” 
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On a rock above, 
suddenly | saw 
Peggy 


























































I said that if things went on as they were going, I 
believed that she would be the greatest all-American prima 
donna; that she would, in that case, earn vast sums of 


money, and that Anne herself would be extremely proud 


of her. But Anne only looked at me from under eyelids 
that already showed the fine wrink'es of her age 

“It depends on what you want out of life. Happiness, I 
should say.’ 


“Different people find happiness in different ways, Anne 
With Peggy it may be that to give pleasure to thousands 

“Nonsense,” she broke in bitterly. “I’m not talking about 
iving. What's she to get?” And before I could reply 
“There are just three courses open to a woman. There 
ised to be only two. I’m a product of the two period. 1 
couldn’t go out and earn a living, so I stayed at home and 
dried up.” She swept me with unhappy eyes. “I didn’t 
want Peggy to do that, so I brought her over here. And 
I'm sorry I did.’ 


REMEMBER that she said the three courses were mar 
riage, a career, and what she savagely termed “drying 


up.” And for reasons which she gave in her monotonous 
voice, she had chosen the career course for Peggy. 
“I represent the drying up,” ghe said. “And as to 


arriage—I'd seen my own mother drudged to death with 
a house and children. I can look back and see her, cooking 
and washing endless dishes. I’ve seen her beating a heavy 
Brussels carpet I've seen her hanging curtains at night 
while my father read the newspaper, and putting the ladder 
into the cellar herself afterwards. She used to mend after he’d 
gone to bed. After she died, I did the same thing.” 
“Then,” I objected, going back to careers, “you see only 
three courses open for women, and all of them are unhappy ?” 





I was writing myself at that time, 
small inoffensive stories for the 
cheaper magazines, and I felt called 
upon to defend both careers and 
marriage, and even a combination of 
the two. But she remained unmoved 

“You're different,” she — said. 
“You’ve got your family already. 
And you can work at home. A 
singer’s different, or an actress. If 
they get to the top they stay in 
New York most of the time and have 
too much money. Men don’t like 
that. And if they don’t succeed 
they have to travel most of the 
time, and make a home in a hotel 
room. When they’re away too much, 
their husbands are unfaithful.” 

She had, you see, reduced it to a 
formula. 

“There’s no trouble if a woman 
doesn’t want to marry,” she said. 
“Tt’s when she tries to be two things 
at once that the trouble comes.” 

“Peggy may not want to marry.” 

She smiled grimly. 

“With my example before her? 
Never. She wants to marry, and to 
have a lot of children. But she wants 
to sing, too .. .” 

Peggy made her American début 
at the Metropolitan in the early fall 
five years later, and I need say 
nothing of her success. Only the 
other night, while the family was 
away, I got out one of her records 
and played it quietly. And suddenly 
I was back in the old pension, with 
Peggy at the piano, and Anne sitting 
with her hands folded, watching her 
with inscrutable eyes. 

I wrote and asked Anne to spend 
the following Christmas with us, 
and she accepted. Peggy’s five years 
in Europe since I had 
seen them had _ been 
earning years, and the 
Anne I met at the sta- 
tion was a smarter 
Anne, not with more as- 
surance, for she had never 
lacked that, but with 
more poise. She looked 
no older than before, 
and it was rather sur- 
prising to find that she 
sometimes hesitated for 
a word, and then used 
its German equivalent. 

But she was very 
tired. The début had been a 
strain, and since Peggy’s enormous 
success they had no_ privacy 
whatever. 
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“Of course, she belongs to the public now. She doesn’t 
particularly need me now.” 

“She always needs you. You know that.” 

She gave me an odd glance, and changed the subject 

Anne fell into our quiet ways quickly, and with what 
seemed like relief. She took what we felt was a rather 
pitiful pleasure in trimming the tree on Christmas eve, and 


afterwards we sat in her room and talked. She had brought 


an enormous photograph of Peggy in a silver frame, and it 
was on her toilet table 

“She has grown very beautiful, Anne,” I said 

“Yes. That doesn’t do her justice.” 

“I suppose she is very happy.” 

“She’s rather—triumphant,” Anne said slowly; and after 
a pause: “She’s going to be married.” 

Her tone made me look up. 

“That’s wonderful,” I said. 

“I do. That’s the trouble.” 
my face. “Not that way; don’t worry. But I’m anxious 
He’s a strong man, a—a real person. And he’s madly in 
love with her. That will help for a while, but after that—” 


“Do you like the man?” 
She smiled when she saw 


ER voice trailed off. “She’s making a lot of money,” 
she said after a time, apropos of nothing. 
“More than he does?” 

“She will make more than he does. But it isn’t that; 
he has a good bit. It’s that she belongs to the public pretty 
much now. She always will, as long as she sings. He—you 
know what I mean. He'll have to share her.” 

“The money thing’s important, too, Anne.” 

“Ves,” she agreed. “They like their women dependent.” 

But she changed the subject soon. Peggy’s prosperity 
was a wonderful thing for them all. She had bought her 
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father a house, “a little place, but it’s his, you know.” 
And a young brother still at home was to go to Columbia, 
living at Peggy’s apartment while he did so. 

“In that way I’m glad,” was Anne’s comment. 
giving us all a leg up.” 

It appeared that Peggy could afford to. She had already 
signed a contract with a company making phonograph 
records, and it meant a considerable amount of money. 
Later, as she became even better established, it would bring 
in a fortune. But Anne was not greatly interested in the 
money end of Peggy’s success. 

“The only value of money,” she said, “is independence. 
But of course to father and Harry, and to me, it means 
dependence. I don’t resent it, but it’s a fact.” 

During the remainder of Anne’s visit I was able to gather 
a little, here and there, as to Peggy’s love affair. I learned, 
for instance, that Peggy had offered to abandon her career, 
but that Mr. Wentworth—Jim, as Anne called him—had 
been unwilling to ask that sacrifice. Others had made a go 
of it, he said, and they were going to put two above-the- 
average minds to it. He seemed to have no anxiety 
whatever. => 

From its very nature, this record must be episodic. At 
intervals I saw Anne or Peggy. Then, for long periods at a 
time I had to rest content with newspaper knowledge. But 
with each period of contact the story took a step forward. 

For instance, the next one was at Peggy’s wedding. I 
had finished a novel, and was in New York for a round of 
theaters and concerts, when the invitation was forwarded to 
me. And I promptly accepted. 


“She’s 


EGGY had taken a summer place up the Hudson, and 

they were married there, outdoors. The full develop- 

ment of her beauty struck me when I first saw her in 
her wedding dress, and there was a certain steadiness and 
maturity about the eyes. Both their responses were clear 
and solemn, and I noticed that that sort of reverential 
attitude persisted in them both during the reception 
afterwards. 

All of important musical America was there, and a 
scattering of substantial business men and their families 
The two groups did not mix, however; after the ceremony 
the musical people, prosperous, a trifle foreign, either by 
birth or affectation, noisily and demonstratively enjoyed 
themselves, by themselves. Equally prosperous, militantly 
native and rather ostentatiously quiet, Wentworth’s relatives 
and friends likewise remained together. They were as far 
apart as the poles; two worlds between which the orchestra 
pit was a gulf as wide as stellar space. 

Peggy and her husband moved hospitably between them, 
but I had an odd impression that when they met it was as 
two emissaries, each from his own camp, to which when 
the parley was over each would retire again. 

Peggy sent for me when she went in to change into 
her traveling things, sending the message by Anne, and I 
followed her into the house. Anne had looked different to 
me throughout the afternoon; I could not tell just how. But 
in the sunny hall, before we went upstairs, I discovered what 
it was, and it rather shocked me. Anne had had her hair dyed. 

She caught my eyes on it, and gave her grim smile. 

“Yes, my dear,” she said. “You’re right. How do you 
like it?” 

“T don’t, very much, Anne dear.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Peggy nearly had a fit,” she told me. “I 
rather like it, myself. There are a good many 
dyed heads out there.” She nodded through the 
open door. “I’m just beginning to learn that age 
is an unnecessary liability.” But she added, as 
we went up the stairs: “It’s frightfully expensive 
to keep up.” 

Looking back, I can see how symbolic that 
dyed hair of Anne’s actually was. Up to that 
time she had been too busy, too anxious, too 
serious, to think very much 
of herself. If she had re 
gretted the passing of her 
youth she had buried her 
regret. But now she was in 
a world which worshiped 
youth and beauty, and 
which demanded of its 
women their nearest ap- 
proach to one or the other. 

In the sheer instinct for 
survival Anne was beginning 
to think of herself. 


AALS 

pay Probably nothing that 
3 day pointed the difference in 
- Peggy’s worldly affairs so 


clearly as her bedroom suite 
upstairs, compared with her 
pension room on the Alser- 
strasse. In the pension there 
had been a bare high room, 
cold and bleak even in 
summer; a narrow wooden bed; a wardrobe; a washstand 
with bowl and pitcher, placed on a strip of brown oilcloth; 
a chair or two, and leading into Anne’s chamber, a door 
covered with wall paper to match the rest of the wall. Now 


N a large boudoir-dressing room, lined with built in ward 
robes with glass doors, Peggy stood. Her toilet table was 

a litter of gold and ivory. On a great chaise lounge a 
toy dog lay on a satin pillow, and lounging beside him, 
cigarette in hand, was Mazzari, the tenor. Flowers and 
bright cushions, tables with lamps, photographs in silver 
frames, her wedding veil with its coronet of orange blossoms 
over the back of a chair, made a luxurious litter. 

Peggy herself was on the hearth rug, wrapped in a loose 
robe of quilted rose satin. A maid in uniform was hovering 
over a dressing case, and Peggy, quite oblivious of Mazzari, 
was dictating notes of thanks for gifts to a secretary at a 
desk. She smiled at me and went on. 

Anne sat down beside the tenor and borrowed a cigarette 
from him, eying me with a sort of amused defiance. 

“T’m on the downward path,” she told me, nonchalantly. 

I had an impression that Anne was deliberately emphasiz- 
ing to me the least attractive side of her new environment ; 
as if, recalling our talk in Berlin, she was saying: “You 
saw us then and you see us now. This is success. How do 
you like it?” 

She was not jealous, at that period, of Peggy and the 
fulness of her life. She was cynical, however, and somehow 


disillusioned, if she had ever had any illusions. 
“Mazzari has been married four times,” she said coolly. 
“That’s what a voice can do.” 
Pegg: stopped dictating and saw Anne’s cigarette. 
[Continued on page 16) 
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Episode No. 7 


HEN Mike Clinch bade Hal Smith 
return to the Dump and take care 

of Eve, Smith already had decided 

to go -here. Somewhere in Clinch’s 
Dump was hidden the Flaming Jewel. 
was his time to search for it. 

There were two other reasons why he should go back. 
One of them was that Leverett was loose. If anything had 
called Trooper Stormont away, Eve would be alone in the 
house. And nobody on earth could forecast what a coward 
like Leverett might attempt. 

But there was another and more serious reason for re- 
turning to Clinch’s. Clinch, blood-mad, was headed for 
Drowned Valley with his men, to stop both ends of that 
vast morass before Quintana and his gang could get out 
It was evident that neither Clinch nor any of his men— 
ilthough their very lives depended upon familiarity with 
he wilderness—knew that a third exit from Drowned 
Valley existed. 

But the nephew of the late Henry Harrod knew. 

When Jake Kloon was a young man and Darragh was a 
boy, Kloon had shown him the rocky, submerged game trail 
nto Drowned Valley. Doubtless Kloon had used it in 
hootch running since. If ever he had told anybody else 
ibout it, probably he had revealed the trail to Quintana. 

And that was why Darragh, or Hal Smith, finally decided 
to return to Star Pond—because if Quintana had been told 

r had discovered that circuitous way out of Drowned 
Valley, he might go straight to Clinch’s Dump. . . And, 
upposing Stormont was still there, how long could one State 
Trooper stand off Quintana’s gang? 


No sooner had Clinch and his motley followers disap- 
peared in the dusk than Smith unslung his basket-pack, 
fished out a big electric torch, flashed it tentatively, and then, 
reslinging the pack and taking his rifle in his left hand, he 
set off at an easy swinging stride. 

His course was not toward Star Pond; it was at right 
angles with that trail. For he was taking no chances. 
Quintana might already have left Drowned Valley by that 
third exit unknown to Clinch. 

Smith’s course would now cut this unmarked trail, 
trodden only by game that left no sign in the shallow 
mountain rivulet which was the path. 

He strode steadily ahead. 


SS 
Now SS 


Quintana had discovered and taken that trail, 
longer still for him—twice as long as the regular trail out. 

For a mile or two the forest was first growth pine, and 
sufficiently open so that Smith might economize on his torch. 


By Ropert WV CHAMsERS 


Mlustrated By CEChambers 


The trail lay a long way off through the night 


If You Don’t Know Them— 


The fascinating characters whose destinies unfold through the 
“Flaming Jewel” series: 

Mike Clinch, ex-guide, proprietor of a criminal = in the 
Adirondacks, where he makes a living by lawbreaking. 
Clinch has one ruling passion, his love for his step- 
daughter, 


Eve Strayer, loveliest flower of the wilderness, whom he is 
bringing up to be a “lady.” Clinch has put aside for 
her the wondrous ‘ ‘Flaming Jewel,”’ world-famous gem, 
which he has stolen from 


José Quintana, leader of a notorious gang of international 
thieves. Quintana originally stole the “Flaming Jewel” 
from the Princess Theodorica of Esthonia. He is now 
in the vicinity of Clinch’s with a group of his followers, 
attempting to regain possession of it. He has succeeded 
in corrupting one of Clinch’s men, 

Earl - erett, who, endeavoring to secure the priceless jewel 
fc himself, has murdered Jake Kloon, another deserter 
from Clinch’s forces, for a packet which proves to 
contain only two cakes of milk chocolate. He has 
been taken into custody by and has in turn escaped from 


Hai Smith, at Clinch’s in disguise, who is in reality James 
Darragh, millionaire owner of all the land surrounding 
Clinch’s Dump, member of the Secret Service and per- 
sonal friend of the Princess, for whom he is trying to 
recover the priceless jewel. 


State Trooper Stormont, who is keeping an eye on_Clinch’s 
Dump for the government, is in love with Eve. By 
rescuing her from Quintana he has won the confidence of 
Clinch who has left him to protect her while he and his 


| gang are beating the woods in their search for Quintana. 


But if 
it would be 


P yj 
Sse atienielieeamiiaoenens we 
She stood for a moment with drooping head, 
| 


then slowly drew out the morocco case 


He knew every foot of it. As a boy he had 
carried a jacob-staff in the Geological Survey. 
Who better than the forest-roaming nephew of 
~ Henry Harrod should know this blind wilderness? The grea 
pines towered on every side, lofty and smooth to the feathery 
canopy that crowned them under the high stars. 

There was no game here, no water, nothing to attract 
anybody except the devastating lumberman. Bui this was a 
five thousand acre patch of State land. The ugly whine of 
the steam-saw would never be heard here. 

On he walked at an easy, swinging stride, flashing his 
torch rarely, feeling no concern about discoverery by Quin- 
tana’s people. It was only when he came into the hardwoods 
that the combined necessity for caution and torch perplexed 
and worried him. 

Somewhere in here began an outcrop of rock running east 
for miles. Only stunted cedar and berry brushes found 
shallow nourishment on this ridge. 

When at last he found it he travelled upon it, 
slowly, constantly obliged to employ the torch. 

After an hour, perhaps, his feet splashed in shallow water. 
That was what he was expecting. The water was only an 
inch or two deep; it was ice cold and running north. 

Now, he must advance with every caution. For here 
trickled the thin flow of that rocky rivulet which was the 
other entrance and exit penetrating that immense horror of 
marsh and bog and depthless sinkhole known as Drowned 
Valley. 


more 


OR a long while he did not dare to use his torch; but 
now he was obliged to. 

He shined the ground at his feet, elevated the torch 
with infinite precaution, throwing a fan-shaped light over 
the stretch of sink he had suspected and feared. It flanked 
the flat, wet path of rock on either side. Here Death spread 
its slimy trap at his very feet. 

Then, as he stood taking his bearings with burning torch 
far ahead in the darkness a light flashed, went out, flashed 
twice more, and was extinguished. Quintana! 

Smith’s wits were working like lightning, but instinct 
guided him before his brain took command. He levelled 
his torch and repeated the three signal flashes. Then, in 
darkness, he came to swift conclusion. 

[Continued on page 27] 











HERE has never been another country, or another 
age, which had so many physically attractive, so 
many pretty women as the present in the United 
States; but, in proportion to that great amount 
of good looks, very few are really beautiful. The 
reason for this is clear—the country, except for 
parts of the south, was largely settled by people who were 
suspicious of beauty; they had, in a way, fled from it; and 


as soon as they were established in lands of their own, 
regarding beauty as a crime, they punished it accordingly 
The Puritans and Pilgrims of New England, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, met anything like the gaiety of a mbbon or a 
bright petticoat with a heavy severity; the frugal Dutch and 


olemn Swedish of New York and Delaware were occupied 





with thoughts of full larders and the safety of their skin 
And later, wi tl wagon-trains of western emigration 
in, the str for mer rvival was too hard to allow 
1 r ideas of beau 

All this, entering into the f i mind of the country 
ve it a permanent conviction that beauty, particularly in 
vomen, was a frivolous if not a dangerous quality; other 
ast ti wel cultivated in id—t fervors of New 

I ind e lard ot u D t water-drawing of 
wit ind beauty, like a handful of flowers in the 

rner of a cabbage patch, had, untended, to grow as best 
ight I I it ¢ 1 mana “ consequently, 

in extent; f beau tl bea of women, can 

\ it is re rized It isn’t easy to be 

I " in a pla wi cares nothing 
But, fortunately, the instinct, the need, for 

beauty deep that it can never be slau it will grow 
u nex t pla ind exert its magical power 

I L be over everyone aware of its presence 
Whi ! é only an affair of the irfa is so 
prevalent rare because it is deep; it is made uy 
! fr i irance than fr the mind, the spirit 
1 the heart. Not! in the world has ever been beautiful 
rely irf painting*nor sculpture nor musi 
womer n t resid in the deepest and most 

1 ota I re can | no hope of agree 

about what nstitut a supremely lovely woman 

people, different countries and times, will insist 

right on tl superiority of their choice; dark 

1 fair, g ful won ind fat, have all had their 
ires; it is impossible to choose except personally between 


But beautiful women of every conceivable type hold 


unchanging 
they have an inexhaustible, rich store of vitality 


their preeminence from a single possession— 
The vitality from which great beauty draws its 

being is not simply the health and strength of the 

individual woman; rather it is a part of the funda- 

mental energy of life itself. The commanding principle 

of nature, of course, is creation; the only enduring and 

universal beauty in life is creative; all the power 


and beauty of existence are founded on that; to create 


is to accomplish, in a mortal body, an act of im 
mortality And, therefore, women who are truly 
beautiful are those who are vivid with a magnetic 
warmth 

Regular features and a graceful body would not—in a 


golden age of beauty—have kept an army for years about 
the walls of Troy, to recapture the stolen wife of King 
Menelaus. Even if the Greek Helen were a myth, no mere 
legend of a hundred and twenty pounds, more or less, of 
blood and tissue, would have endured through the count 
less centuries of the dim past. What made the story of 
Helen’s loveliness deathless was a spirit of beauty desirable 
through all time and in all men, and that spirit could only 
have been one—the surpassing passion to make other and 
better lives out of those which must vanish 

HIS is very simple, it is no more than the fact that life 

is the first and greatest concern of the living; and that, 

no longer the blind principle of an animal kingdom, 
nen have made their most sacred and beautiful deed. That 


this is not always borne out by individuals has no effect on 
its truth: the supreme act of existence is birth, compared 
with it all else is trivial; where apparently other considera- 
tions are urgent they will be found to lead, in a hundred 


hundred ways, back to the starting-point of creation 
The girl who, with a slim purse, lingers outside a shop, 
gazing with longing at a hat, a thing of twisted straw and 
gay silk, within, is not the wanton the Puritan fathers would 
have called her; she is not even frivolous—she is serving, as 
her deep need for love and birth. The wife 
a spring house or in a kitchen, who stops absent 
ninded at the door, lost in the glow of the evening sky, is 
not merely idle heart is 


1 girl should, 
working in 


le, wasteful of precious hours: her 
filled with a tender image of the earth from which life 
springs. And young girls, harshly treated by dull and 


yrgetful parents, who escape to meet boys at seasons when 
e air is tender even in the cold glitter of arc lights, are 
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BEAUTY 
In WOMEN 


Decoration by F. X. Leyendecker 


not bad; even at the worst they weren't bad, but only 
obeying a desire that, under happier and wiser circumstances 
would be the consummation of their heaven on earth. The 
perfume on a handkerchief, copying in purpose the scent of 
flowers, is an instinctive, an admirable act of adornment. 


LL this, and, unfortunately, a great deal more—the 
properties of beauty—have fallen under the shadow 
and the condemnation of an inherited tragic mistake. 

It was, actually, unlawful to laugh in early Massachusetts 
on Sunday; the gaiety of youth and love and happiness were 
sins. The Quakers prohibited music, the clear melody of 
young voices and chords; and if anything exists capable of 
expressing what pure joy life holds, it is music. The Dutch, 
for their part, beat the love of flowers out of their girls; 
they wanted nothing of their wives but the carrying of 
heavy burdens, nothing of their children but toil. 

It is necessary to repeat, amplify, this; because only in 

its gloom—it can’t be spoken of as light—can be found the 


A Famous Novelist Defines Beauty 


\WHiLe prettiness, only an affair of the 
surface, is so prevalent, beauty is rare 
because it is deep; it is made up, indeed, 
less from appearance than from the mind, 
|| the spirit and the heart. 
Nothing in the worid has ever been 
|| beautiful merely on the surface. 
Beautiful women of every conceivable 
type hold their preeminence through a sin- 
gle unchanging possession—an inexhausti- 
ble, rich store of vitality 
Regular features and a graceful body 
alone would not—in a golden age of beauty 
—have kept an army for years about the 
| walls of Troy. 
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oseph Hergesheimer 


Author of “Linda Condon,” “Java Head,” “The Three Black Pennys,” etc. 


lamentable lack, not only of beauty but of sheer pleasure, 
throughout our country. Everything that is fresh and joyful, 
in the manner that apple trees are covered with blossoms, 
is severely checked. Every woman who is potent with 
beauty, with life, is threatened by an ignorant and ugly 
hostility. 


HIS is not true of prettiness: girls who are pretty have 

usually, through the few years their surface attractions 

last, an existence of adulation. If their good looks are 
extraordinary they are rewarded, more often than not, by 
the extravagant publicity of moving-picture screens, or they 
land in a roof show, where they shine for a season or two 
and then vanish as utterly as though they had fallen the 
fatal distance to the stones below. Mere prettiness—and 
this is due to the incurable stupidity of men—demands no 
generous warmth of the heart, it requires for its perfection 
no fidelity nor courage, there need be no fine perceptions, 
no delicacy of mind. It has no responsibilities whatever. 





A Word About the Author 


FAMOUS critic has said that Joseph 

Hergesheimer is the one exception to the 
rule that, while French novelists understand 
women and know nothing about men, Amer- 
ican and English novelists understand men 
and know nothing about women. In Europe, 
Hergesheimer is considered America’s finest 
literary artist. His fame is due in a large 
measure to his sympathetic knowledge of 
the feminine heart. In all his work he has 
been concerned with the effect of beauty in 
women upon their own destiny and the des- 
tiny of those with whom they come in 
contact. 








What he has to say on Beauty in Women 
has the authority of a student andanartist. || 











But it can be as empty as a drum and as brazen as a 
trumpet, as cold as granite and as insensaie as wood; it can 
be lying and sordid and murderous; yet it will still be 
prettiness, with an easy, if limited, success, and more praise 
than one life could hear 

Beauty is different from that; the perfection of beauty— 
so rare and so valuable that only the report of it lasts for 
age upon age—is made of a multiple loveliness like the 
radiance of a lantern; it is like the flame of a lantern; 
and the other is no more than a design of painted paper 
visible chiefly when the candle is out. 

This description of beauty in women might almost, 

so far, serve equally as a definition of goodness in 

women; but that is far from its purpose. Goodness, 

in the accepted sense of conduct, is concerned with 

what a woman does; while, here, her beauty lies 

entirely in what she is. And since beauty is visible, 

since it has a body as well as a spirit, an appearance 

as delightful as possible is one of its first necessities. 

Dress, therefore, is more important than our severe 

traditions admit; what is so generally regarded as a 

senseless vanity and weakness is no less than the 

longing to clothe life in fine silk. If man is only a 

shape in clay, this is a waste; but if he has an atom 

of superiority to a scant keeping alive, then fine silk is 

as necessary as cotton, cake as indispensable as bread. 


body, there are all the aspirations which move men and 

women upward, in search of a wider and clearer horizon, 
to be considered. There are invaluable dreams to be reckoned 
with. To sit in the single room of a sod hut, on a freshly 
broken tract of prairie, and plan a house with a porch; to 
sit on a box and plan a rocking-chair; to gaze at bare walls 
and see, in imagination, stamped gilt paper, are all dreams 
of beauty rather than of utility; and they are not less admir- 
able than the thought directed toward pipes and drainage. 

For a woman, in calico and an apron, to picture herself 
in rustling black silk is to justify the craving within her for 
beauty, for something more than a drab garb of labor. A 
woman, now, is more than a pump handle and a stove lid; 
she is no longer simply the unsightly begetter of an inatten- 
tive male’s children. She is superior to all that; and she has 
become superior not through faith and good works but 
through beauty. As a girl longing to deck out her heart in 
finery, she lingers before the shop windows of hats; as a 


ie the latter case there is more to keep alive than the 


wife, glad of the dignity of her position, of her children and 
her preeminence with her husband, she is still, inextinguish- 
ably, eager to appear at her best, to hold and justify the 
first faith of love; and old, it is one of her greatest solaces 
to wear cool lace and lavender-scented muslins and ruffles 
of immaculate white. 

These desires, instead of being cramped and solemnly 
damned, should be more than encouraged—they should be 
insisted on. Young feet, dancing in satin slippers, are more 
natural, fuller of hope, than the same feet in wood-soled shoes 
dragging over a wet stone floor or through muck. And a 
gay dress, a ribbon about a slender waist, and a flapping hat 
with a poppy, convey the hopes of humanity better than the 
sterility of a mill uniform. Yes, dress is an authentic part of 
beauty, of beauty in women; even the women themselves are 
only half aware of its importance. The women of America, 
specially ; for it must be admitted that their clothes are often 
empty of grace. 


T may be argued in favor of the wholesale marketing of 
clothes that a good style, designed by experience and taste, 
is, even infinitely repeated, a better basis for dressing 

than a multitude of frankly hideous drapings. There is 
something to be said for that; but since the purpose here 
has to do with beauty in women, since beauty is always as 
exclusive as it is rare, the general may be ignored for the 
particular; certainly the most beautiful women have entirely 
understood the art of dress as it applied to them. 

It may be said that fine dresses follow very definitely 
the lines, the sweep and carriage, of the body. The dresses 
that were worn at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries, straight slips caught with a high 
crossed girdle and a ruffle at the bottom, the sleeves short 
almost to nothingness, still, in pictures, are graceful and 
seductive; but a photograph of a well-dressed woman in the 
eighteen-seventies, bent forward from absurd gatherings at 
the hips, or a picture from the later bustle period, is ridiculous 
beyond comprehension. The first object of clothing was 
protection, but—as man reached higher stages of conscious- 
ness—it passed rapidly from that into ornament; and the 
rules which bind all ornament operate with the dresses of 
women: they must not distort or mask the temple they 
decorate, but add to the natural dignity of its beauty 

Throughout the last decade there has been an imper- 
ceptible but steady movement toward a simpler and more 

[Continued on page 54] 
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Hearts and Flowers are Entwined in this Story of a Love that Blossomed all too Soon 


HE hills, on a clear June morning, 
are no longer dark and menacing, 
for the foliage, at its very 
zenith of freshness and vividness, 
I green that is like 
deep green water, and distance adds 


young 


clothes them in 


blue shadows and overtones that hold the 
eyes and call to the heart. They are hills of romance, then, 
id more so because far beyond them lies the great city 


and through them come the trains that run down into the 


valley community, and then bring with them the things that 
youth longs for—the films for the little movie-house, gay 
lawns and for the drygoods store, hats with bright 
flowers and ribbons for Miss Tenney’s Millinery Emporium, 
oranges and bananas for the grocery, papers and magazines 
ind—st ner visitors! 


Who then, can help delaying over homely 





1 
aces 





tasks a little 









and watching the hills? And yet 

“Julie, for goodness sake—vyou'll never get that butter 
printed if you're going to stand mooning there al] day! 
Do hurry up, child. I don’t know what’s got into you this 
morning. Step lively.” Mrs. Raymond’s voice, brisk, but 
not unkind, rang out through the kitchen door in real 
exhortation. She was “stepping lively” herself within that 
friendly place, baking her Saturday-morning grist of pies 

Julie Raymond was printing butter on the back porch, 
the great churn poised on the pump platform, the littk 
cales, the stone pans and the dark old wooden mold with 
ts two sheaves of wheat nearby on one of the porch 
helves, but she had paused to stand and gaze at the hills 

Julie w swiftly back and forth between the pump 
and the shelf, but even while she worked her grave eyes 
were full of dreams. She was a tall girl, dark, rose-flushed 








dusky-haired, and her faded green cotton dress suited her 
as stem and foliage suit a blossom 

She did not answ her mother until she had the row 
of printed butter well begun. But, with four of them to 
her credit and the fifth in the mold, she spoke: “I can’t help 
looking at the hills this morning. They're right pretty, out 
in the sunlight so. I guess Miss Morrison and her niece are 
on the train by new riding through them. Mother—I do 
hope she’s nice; the niece, I mean.’ 

“I don’t care whether she’s nice or not,” said Mrs 


pay their 
don’t have 
if they 


Raymond crisply, “so long as she and her aunti 
; I 


} 
board prompt, and keep out of my kitchen 





‘ , r hoy tine I} 
any etio! i ut eating I tell you flat 


Apricot “flowers 


By SOPHIE KERR. 


Illustrated By ‘H.R Ballinger 


don’t like the food, they got to go 
can’t be bothered dishing 
on and all.” 

“Well, I hope she’s nice,” went on Julie, pursuing her 
own line of thought. “I hope she’s not stuck-up like the 
summer boarders down at the Knapp farm last year. They’d 
hardly talk to Clara Knapp. Such airs!” 

“I should think she would laugh. One human being 
turning up his nose at another. Ridic’lous! Even animals 
aren’t so dumb as all that. They don’t get uppish with 
each other. Look, Julie, somebody turning in at the gate.” 

Julie looked. “It’s Gene, Mother.” She dropped the 
butter things and came out to the edge of the porch as 
Gene Haynes rode up, smiling a welcome to his rollicking 
fair presence. He swung himself off his horse with a flourish, 
slipped an arm around Julie’s waist and kissed her, all 
in one moment of swift and eager grace. 

“How’s my girl?” he demanded. 


somewheres else. I 
up extras with harvest coming 


tenderness in her eyes. “Fine. What you doing riding 

out this morning ? 
cultivated ?” 

“There you go!” he exclaimed in mock anger. “My 
land, won't I be glad to get you over to my house. Man 
can beat his wife, but he can’t beat his sweetheart no matter 
how she scolds him. No, Miss Particular, the corn’s not 
cultivated, the wheat’s not cut, the garden needs hoeing, and 


Jie accepted the kiss demurely, but there was ardent 


time in the Got your corn all 


the barn leaks like thunder and I got to get some new 
shingles on it before another rain. What of it? We're only 
young once. Who’s that handsome lady stirring round 
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It made him stammer with embarrass- 

ment as he had never done with any 

woman. “l—why, yes, of course, you 
can sit in front,” he managed to say 


the kitchen? Well, by jiminy, it’s Ma 
Raymond. Thought it was the new lady 
summer-boarder, she looked so slim and frisky through 
the screen door.” 

“You go long, Gene Haynes,” called Mrs. Raymond. 
“You're as full of soft-sawder as my strawberry pies are 
full of juice. And that’s too full, for the juice has run 
out on my oven floor and I got a mess to clean up.” 

“Gee, you’re crabbed this morning,” laughed Gene. 
“Guess it’s lucky Julie loves me. Say, Julie, I came over 
to ask you if you didn’t want to ride over to Boynetown 
tonight and go to the strawberry festival the Baptists are 
having? What say?” 

“T’d like to go, I reckon, if we don’t start too early. You 
know the boarders are coming today and I'll have to stay 
and wash the supper dishes——” 

“You don’t have to do any such thing,” said Mrs. 
Raymond, still in the kitchen. You can go right along. I 
guess I’m not too puny to clear up a stack of dishes.” 

“T don’t like leaving the work for you to do, Mother——” 


RS. RAYMOND now appeared at the kitchen-door. 

“Gene, she’s always like that. I declare for it, I got 

the best daughter in the county. When I go into 
the Community Club and hear the other women tell how 
their girls gad out all the time, I just laugh. Not my Julie, 
I says! But listen, Julie—you go tonight. You'll enjoy it. 
And you’ve got your new pink muslin to wear.” 

“No escape for you, Miss Julie,” said Gene, swinging 
himself to his horse’s back. “Me and Liz will therefore 
come by for you about half-past six. All O. K.?” 

“All right. I want to go, Gene—I just didn’t like putting 
my work on Mother.” She lifted her lovely serious eyes, 
explaining, to him. 

He stooped to kiss the warm red lips. “You're a good 
girl, Julie,” he said with a sudden fondness. “Too good for 
me.” Then he straightened up and rode away, waving his 
hat as his little mare pranced skittishly down the road. _ 

Julie went back to her butter-making, the light of his 
presence still on her face. Gene was always new and 
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OING home?” inquired the fat man across the 
table, as he spattered tomato sauce on his oysters 
Riley Morgan looked up sharply. He had not 
chosen to share a table with the fat man, but the 
diner was crowded. Morgan did not care for 
company, least of all for such garrulous, inquisitive 
company as the fat man promised. 

“Yes,” he returned, a bit curtly, “I’m going home.” 

“Glad of it, I guess?” persisted the plump person, doing 
violence with an eager fork. 

Morgan stiffened a little, if a body already tense can 
stiffen. His young face grew a trifle harder, his mouth more 
grimly stern. The dogged, driven look in his eyes deepened 

“No,” he said evenly, “I’m not glad of it.” 

The fat man stopped eating for a moment. His lips 
moved feebly, then he breathed heavily and smiled a 
soothing smile. 

“Hey? O—yes—know how it is. Old town changed. 
Nothing the same—folks all moved away—dead—some of 
‘em. I've been there. It’s tough.” 

Morgan did not answer. He frowned at the bill of fare, 
wrote three words swiftly on the waiter’s pad, and then sat 
back alertly. Morgan was young, but the youth in him 
had grown somehow brittle, as half-grown corn grows brittle 
in the husk. His face had the lines of youth, overlaid with 
i sun-dried bitterness. He was hard all over. He sat with 
his elbows down, his neck tensed, his jaw squared, as though 
he were grimly ready for something. He had the look of a 
fighter going doggedly into a fight which he loathed. 

All the way north from New Orleans he had sat staring 
out at the flat Alabama landscape, frowning and drumming 
on the window pane. And all the way the plump and 
amiable stranger had watched him with interested eyes in 
which there was a hint of concern. The fat man was a 
traveled person. You knew this by his luggage, scuffed and 
bulky, and by the ease with which he scraped acquaintance 
with strangers 

“I went back home once,” volunteered the fat man, 
taking the burden of sociability once more on his ample 
houlders. “They showed me mother’s grave and some little 
stuff of hers—collars and fans and things—it was a hard 
business. Father puttered around her roses like they were 
folks. He petted an old hen she'd raised till it broke your 
heart. He didn’t last long. It hurts—going home like that.” 

“None of my people are dead,” said Morgan abruptly. 

No use letting the maudlin old chap work himself up 
into a sentimental tantrum. They were not dead—his folks. 
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O every man sometimes comes a long- 

ing to cut loose from home ties and 
galling bonds and roam the world—a free 
agent. But just as surely comes a day 
when the rover’s heart turns to The Road 
That Leads Back. 


They were there—his father, his mother, Irma. They would 
meet him with noisy joy. And yet— He looked down into 
i crawling river which seeped meekly out of the evil shadow 
of a swamp. It was a murky stream, and where the roadbed 
rose above it on high piers, Morgan measured the fall from 
the train, straight down, as a man might hurl himself into 
the stream. He jerked away from the window in disgust 
He was always thinking of absurdities like that, preposterous, 
unwarranted modes of escape when he needed none of them. 


if he sped back southward on the first fruit boat, no one 
would be the wiser, no one would cavil or regret. Nobody 
knew he was homeward bound. He had sent no message 
He was not compelled or driven, save for the goading of his 
own soul. No force moved him except the inexorable impulse 
which had come out of the sunlight and the purple shadows 
of San Palo, which had lifted him almost with the thrilling of 
a hypnotist’s command, and had brought him, sullen and hat- 
ing it but stubbornly determined, along that home-going road 
He was going home, when the going was like opening an 
old dried sore, back into a narrowness from which he had 
torn himself—and he was going simply because he was sick 
of the aching pull of conscience, because he was tired of lying 
awake nights trying to justify himself to his own heart, of 
blurting sulky defiances to the nagging, haunting thought 
As he stalked out of the diner, he felt a sudden need to 
talk. He had kept silent so long; Kelly Field and Salisbury 
Plain—thirteen months of that and after that Verey and 
Fremant, long months of laughing with other men and 


I’ he abandoned the train at the first turpentine village, 


She had 
drawna 
quick breath 
and thrown 
back her 
head —- and 
let him go. 
He knew 
now, too 
late, that 
the old 
bonds held 


fast 


keeping his own counsel, of looking at photographs other 
fellows got in letters and giving no confidences of his own 
And then the armistice and Paris gone mad with reaction 
and New York again. And nobody to talk to, nobody who 
would understand, that was when he had snapped up the 
still little Brazilian’s offer, when he had boarded the low-built, 
bilged and stinking tramp boat, relentlessly flinging himself 
out of the world that knew him, the world he knew. 

But even that flight had been useless. The insistent urge 
had come out of the hot, strange, far sky; he had had no 
peace. He had struggled against it for three months while 
the rains came and went, and the water in the esada trickling 
through the streets of San Palo grew deeper and less deadly 
und the breath of the land sweetened with the cleansing of 
the rains. But in the end he had given up. He was going 
back. He was a fool, perhaps, but he had to go. And he 
felt as though he wanted to talk to somebody, to justify in 
words not the thing he did but the things he felt. So he 
sought out the fat man in his section. 


HE train was creeping through a flat, sandy land, 
scantily peopled with an inquisitive population, informal 
as to attire, disdainful of shoes or hose, lanky men and 

women with dull eyes and loose mouths, half-clothed children 
with great shocks of uncut yellow hair, isolate folk, curious, 
unlearned, unambitious 

The fat man looked at them, curiously 

“No march of progress there,” he commented, amused. 

Riley Morgan’s mouth was bitter 

“That,” he said, “is what I’m going back to.” 

The fat man’s eyes held comprehension and understanding. 

“Turpentine people?” he asked 

“No,” said Riley, “lumber—mountain people. Up on the 
Tennessee-Georgia line.” 

“The war changed a great many things,” said the fat 
man, quietly 

“It changed me,” declared Morgan. “Not so much 
though | began--to see things——before that My mother 
had a brother—she came from good people, farmers—stock 
men. He took me around through the country buying 
cattle He read books and he thought a Iot He taught me 
to think—and to love books and to be clean—clean clothe 
and shaving every day. Then the war came along and he 
got me in the air service. I'd seen before that my people 
well, that they missed a lot out of life, but after that—after 
the war I saw that I—I couldn’t go back. So I stayed 
away. I got a job down south—in San Palo, helping put in 
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1 water system for a big company I stayed there two years 
But all the while I felt uneasy I knew I had to come 
back—sometime I didn’t write—and they couldn't But 
after awhile—I came.” 

He sat forward on the seat, his brown face miserable 

“A man ought not to feel that way he went on. “I 
ought to be hung. But y mother 

“I know,” said the fat man 

“You've seen her? 

“I've seen thousands of her. That’s my line—hardwood 
I know how she looks Flat-chested, dirty, grayish white 
dress, bad teeth nuff When she dresses up, she wears a 


ioo-long black dres 
black probably, with 
feathers. She’s got a} 
the corner of it.” 

“Chewing tobacco idded Morgan, miserably, “my 
mother has 

“Still—she’s your mother 

“I'm going back!” 

“But they can't expect you to stay? They won't expect 


drags the ground, and a big hat 
| 





pink underside and some ragged 
rchief with her snuff stick tied in 





you to give up your life—for them? Seems to me youre 
getting tragic over mighty littl Plenty of young chaps 
have grown away from their beginnings. It’s part of the 
inevitable law of the progression of the race.” 

“I—you don’t understand Morgan stared out into the 
sandy wastes of Alabama “Before 1 went away there was 
a girl.” 


“I see,” said the fat man. “You made love to her? 

“T married her.” 

Dusk was coming down, making the lonely land more 
eerie and mystic The fat man was silent. The porter 
snapped on the lights. They threw hard, down-driven 
shadows on young Morgan’s face, gave him a haggard, aging 
look. The other man kept silent. There was nothing he 
could say. After a little Morgan began again 

“She was different—a little. She was sort of pretty then 
I taught her to read. But her folks—they were a hard set 
And that’s been—five years.” 

The fat man rose and held out his hand 

“I get off here,” he said. “I thought maybe I could 
help you—but I can’t 
It’s your fight. But 
I’m betting on you 
I'm betting on you 
to fight it out right.” 

It was gray 
dawn when the 
train barely 
halted at a 
iittle station 


Not till Irma 
laid the fan 
down, did 
he realize 
that his mother 
was dead. His 
arms went 
round her and 


held her close 


huddled under a shadowy 
mountain 

To the north lay a 
bluish purple ridge where 
the hardwood lands of Tennessee loped 
and southward was a God-made wilderness 
rich in water power, remote, scantily peo 
pled. Riley Morgan jumped from the train 


and swung his baggage after him Across 
the track were piles of lumber, acid bolts 
and railroad ties, rough, slivery shakes \ 


few unpainted shanties with rock chimneys 
straggled up the hillside or slumped in the bottoms. A saw 
mill with a mossy, leaning roof gave off a pungent turpentine 
odor. The sky was barely light, yet smoke came from most 
of the chimneys and there was a smell of bacon in the ai 


Morgan stood still in the middle of the track. He had a 


sudden feeling that he ought to feel the slivery ties under 
bare toes, that his trousers should dangle from a single 
restraining strap, that his hair was uncut and dry and rough 
that the world had turned back fifteen years and found 


him unchanged as this place 


S'sem old path between the ame two giant poke bushes 


Same dabs of engine grease about the lumber piles. The 

same quilt, he could have sworn, hung over Tob 
Towson’s woodpile, fading in the summer sun. The haz 
over the mountains lay pearly, lined with lavender and 
smoky blue To the south, where a man might ride thirty 
miles without meeting a human being or seeing a feather of 
moke, the hills slumbered under a veiling vapor. It was 
ill unchanged, unchar : i not till this moment had 
he realized how utterly was self 














He started up consciously his feet found 
the old niches, avoided the old roots, skirted the boulders 
where of 1 in the dark he had known the turnings. He 
passed close to a cabin, leaning sidewise in a bare, beaten 
bit of ground, and the smell about it surged in his nostrils 
with swift memory Soapsuds, a burdock bl ing, a 
traw bed laid te in, coffee boiling. Riley Morgan could 
have cataloged the inter of that house Tobe Towson’s 
flat, fleshless wife and three straw-haired, round-shouldered 
daughters. He knew in which corner the rusty little cook 
stove balanced on its three legs, propped with a forked 
hickory crotch He knew how many black skillets were 
hung on the wall, the colored print of a full-bosomed lady 
of marvelous beauty tacked over a tin trunk, the tow 
strings dangling from the ceiling, fly-specked and smoked, 


from which quilt frames were hung in winter 









































A further house, ambitiously two-storied, was the Hat- 
field place. Irma lived there—with her father and the five 
surly, smoldering Hatfield boys. Riley braced himself as he 
came near, involuntarily pulling his hat lower over his eyes. 
Probably Irma was within. He would pass unnoticed if he 
could, postpone as long as possible the inevitable meeting. 
If they hailed him, he would make the best of it 

He flinched as he marked the old cedar where a trumpet 
vine tangled, the footworn spot where he had done his 
“courtin’.” It had been brief, that romance, scandalously 
abrupt, outraging the mountain custom. He had never gone 
with Irma Hatfield, as the mountain boys “went with” girls. 
With the war-bugles stirring his blood he had made a swift, 
three-day conquest of Irma—a shy, still, seventeen-year-old 
girl who adored him blindly, and defied her roaring father 
and her threatening brothers because of him 

She had washed her hair, he remembered, in the face of 
in ancient tradition that it was unsafe to “bath” in summer 
until the corn was high as a rabbit’s ear. Her little pink 
calico dress had been clean, starched to crackling, covering 
her ankles modestly. He had bought her a hat at Clay- 
bridge—a straw thing with a flaming red rose on it. And 
the minister there had married them without question—a 
far-eyed youth in uniform and a silent wisp of a girl with 
downcast eyes 


ND now Morgan hurried by her house for fear a voice 
should summon him or an eye behold He had 
reached the sweet gum girdled by hitching-ropes be- 

fore he discovered that the house was empty. The windows 
were dirty and shattered and gaped blankly. The door was 
barred with a heavy plank. The porch had rotted through. 
Morgan set his bags down and tramped around to the back 
Weeds grew high about the kitchen windows, the wooden 
top of the cistern was gone, a chopping-block nicked in a 
thousand places was sunk in a tangle of smartweed in 
bloom. The chicken house had fallen sidewise, its doorpost 
till holding the stout iron padlock. 

No gangling Hatfield lay sprawled in the shadow of the 
wild plum tree. No sign of the Hatfield clan remained 
anywhere, save scattered grayish chips and a mule shoe 
nailed to the planks 
above the door. 

Riley Morgan felt 
dazed and shaken. He 
had come back to a 
constant, unchanging 
picture, and the canvas 
was rifted, the things 
which had been in his 
memory unal- 
terable, altered. 
For four gen- 
erations the 
blond Hat- 
fields had lived 
in that gaunt 
old house, 
dominating the 
folk who dwelt 
on the hillside. 
Only a_ cata- 
clysm could 
have moved 
them. And 
after all, Irma 


Hatfield was his wife. He had 
told himself this, on a hundred 


RRLre it a 


hot, fragrant nights, where the PALL ZH 
sky lay close and the breath Carta. 
e--- 


of the land was like ether 
dulling his conscience. He 
had married her. Some men might shake 
off old bonds lightly, but the old Cove- 
nanter blood, which was strong and crude in 
his veins, would not let him do it. He had 
tried, persistently enough, those five years. 

His father’s house lay beyond a rise, in a little cove where 
n spring the freshets plunged down, tearing great boulders 
out of the mountains and sending them skittering and splin- 
tering into the hollows below. Morgan toiled up the path, 
the smell of burning slab wood in his nostrils, a home-going, 
mealtime odor that was part of vivid memory 

He felt buoyant and a bit breathless. At the sight of a 
youthful figure ahead riding a thin mule down the trail he 
flinched and his skin prickled. That would be Hermie 
No—Hermie would be twenty-three now. He had forgotten 
the five years. This angular, barefooted lad must be Phil 
grown up *hil had been a wistful, leggy wearer of castoffs 
when the war began, big-eyed, with ragged, home-sheared hair 
and an ambition to acquire stature and a gun and to learn to 
spit accurately, three mountain prerequisites of manhood 

On his last trip home Riley had been a bit sorry for Phil. 
He had seen something in the boy’s still eager face to match 
the restlessness which strained in his own blood, a lifting, 
restrained look—the look of wings bound down. He felt 
a sympathetic bond with Phil. Probably Phil would laugh 
at him, as would Hermie and Asbury, the silent one—laugh 
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at his starched collar, his safety razor, his carefully acquired 
speech. He had come back in the glory of khaki and his 
new wings before—but this was different. 

He walked slower. He could smell corn bread—hot corn 
bread and sirup and coffee, the mountain breakfast. Some- 
times there were sweet potatoes baked sticky in the ashes, 
or bacon fried till it curled. A thousand times he had 
scrambled, barefooted and silent, into the splint-bottom chair 
next to the pack bed, to dip a crumbly pone into an amber 
pool of sweetness on his plate. Now the smell sickened him 
a little, contended with the strange nausea of homesickness 
within him. He ached to run through the cabbage patch, 
which would lie before the door, to cross the scoured door- 
step at a bound, to slide his legs under that oilcloth-covered 
table and shout as of old, “Gimme a greasy one, mammy!” 


E ached to do this, and yet the very thought of that 
H table, of his father slumped in taciturn silence, sweaty 

since he insisted on sleeping in his jean shirt, of his 
mother switching her faded apron from stove to table, pick- 
ing up wood with fingers as knotted and brown as the fagots, 
her snuff stick thrust between her lips, her hair drawn in a 
dry, weedy-looking wisp at the back of her head and held 
there by a broken bit of comb, made his feet drag and 
every muscle rebel at motion. 

They were so content. He could never meet them again 
on that old plane of content, he could never be one of them 
again. Always he would be apart, aloof, judicial, critical, no 
matter how valiantly he fought against it. Yet he had to 
go on. Something stronger than he, the force which he 
had battled through those white, drowsy, languid days, 
through nights like organ music heard through swaying 
purple curtains, of stars burning near and intimate as a 
woman’s eyes, drove him. 

He turned in at the gate. He saw then that the house 
had been painted a blazing, eye-smiting blue. Before the 
door was a pump, new, green, shiny. There were no cabbages. 
Instead the yard had been swept bare and under a wild 
plum tree where of old the wash pot had stood, was a green 
frame swing, also new. 

The boy on the mule had halted on a bit of rising ground, 
and was looking back curiously. Then he came pelting back, 
clapping his heels in the animal’s ribs. Riley saw that it 
was not Phil. This was a black-eyed, black-haired lad with 
a thin, shrewd face. 

“You're not Phil Morgan?” he inquired. 

“I’m Bufe,” announced the boy, sliding off the mule. 

Bufe—Buford—the little one. Buford had been ten— 
Five years! Of course. 

“Who be you?” demanded the lad. 

“I’m Riley.” 

“What Riley?” 

“IT am your brother Riley.” 


HE boy stared. Riley saw that he was handsome, after 

a proud, sullen fashion. The Morgans were a “black 

tribe” as the mountain people said, hollow-eyed and 
still. Hermie and Phil were fair like their mother. The 
mule strayed across the path and began nipping sassafras. 

“T'll tell mammM™y,” said Buford suddenly. 

Riley followed him into the house. It was still, dusky, 
warmed with stove heat, but there was no stir, no clatter 
of dishes, no voices. In the old “front room” was a new 
heavy red rug, and two willow rockers with flowered cushions 
Riley tiptoed after Buford through this solemn magnificence 
to the “middle room” where his mother had slept. She lay 
there, on a clean bed. Her upturned face looked infinitely 
small, white and transparent. She lay low in the bed, be 
tween two enormous pillows, and her arms 
were like nude bird wings, the flesh blue 
and bloodless. Riley looked at her sunken 
eyes, her wistfully weary mouth. Tender- 


ness surged through him suddenly like a 
strong pain. 

“Mammy !” he said. “I’ve come back.” 

His mother raised herself sharply on her hand. Riley 
saw then that her eyes were burning, that her nose had 
that sharpened, ghastly look of death about the nostrils. 

“Hermie?” she whispered, huskily. “Hit ain’t Hermie ? 
Is it Hermie? No—hit’s Riley?” 

Riley’s throat ached so that speech was almost impos- 
sible. He had forgotten everything now but the worn, 
tremulous, groping old hands. 

“It’s me, mammy,” he fell involuntarily into the homely 
old vernacular. “It’s me—Riley!” 

The old woman began to sob. The sobs tore at her 
shrunken throat till it. convulsed with fearful tremblings. 

“I knowed the Lurd would gin one of my boys back 
to me!” she cried. “I knowed hit.” 

Riley patted her hand. Tears welled in his eyes and ran 
down his cheeks unchecked. The primitive fealty which 
bound the mountain people together in clans of blood roused 
in his blood and stiffened him. These were his people. This 
was his mother, old and broken before her time, her back 
bent with dogged labor at hoe and hearth-fire. 

[Continued on page 28] 
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PART V 
I 


UCINDA stared with stunned 
eyes, seeing the face of 
Bellamy only as a swim- 
ming blur of flesh-color 
shaded by a smile ‘of 
hateful mockery, her 

wits handicapped by panicky con- 
viction that it was all up now 
with Linda Lee. 

In another minute or two everybody present must learn, 
by nightfall the studios would be agog over the news, that 
Linda Lee was no less a personage than Mrs. Bellamy Druce 
of New York. 

All at once Lucinda discovered how passionately her 
heart had become involved in this adventure. To hear the 
inevitable verdict read upon her career before it was fairly 
launched, “Another screen-struck society woman!” were an 
affront to self-esteem by the side of which it seemed a 
trifling matter that Bellamy, her husband by grace of the 
flimsiest of civil fictions, had caught her in the act of 
kissing another man, 

Notwithstanding, her cheeks were hot, she was shaken by 
gusts of impotent irritation in whose grasp she could almost 
without a qualm have struck Bellamy down where he stood, 
if only to quench his graceless grin. 

Ears incredulous heard his gay greeting: “How d’you do, 
Miss Lee! Don’t say you’ve forgotten me so soon! Druce, 
you know, Bellamy Druce—” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Bel!” 

“Can’t blame me for wondering—can you?—seeing the 
way you stare, as if I were a ghost,” 

“So you are,” Lucinda retorted, shocked into gasping 
coherence by this impudence. “I can’t imagine a greater 
suypeme . lw.” 

“T believe you. But think of mine—I mean, of course, 
my astonishment.” 

Bel would have her hand, there was no denying him 
that—nothing to be done, in fact, but take his cues as they 
fell from his lips, treat the rencontre as the happiest heart 
could wish : 

“But wherever did you bob up from, Bel?” 

“From the east, naturally—last night’s train. The Alex- 
andria told me yeu’d moved, the Hollywood directed me to 
your studio, somebody there said you might be found out 
here—‘working on location,’ think he called it. So I took 
a chance. Hope I’m not violating Hollywood etiquette 
Never saw a movie in the making before, you know. Most 
entertaining. Congratulate you and Mr. Summerlad on your 
little scene just now. Only for the camera over there, I'd 
have sworn you both meant it.” 

“Don’t put too much trust in the camera, Mr. Druce,” 
Summerlad advised. “Rumor to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the darn thing has been known to lie.” 

Bellamy saluted him with irresistible audacity. “H’are 
you, Mr. Summerlad. So we meet again. Well, pleasanter 
circumstances than last time, what?” ‘ 

“Conditions are what one makes them, out here in 
California. I hope you'll find the climate healthier than 
Chicago’s,” 

“Trust me for that,” Bellamy retorted in entire good 
humor. “But, I say”—he looked in mock-apprehension 
toward the camera—“not obstructing traffic, am 1?” 
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“No fear, or Jacques would’ve bawled you out long ago.’ 

“’Sright,” Jacques averred, coming forward to be in- 
troduced. “All through for today, folks,” he called back 
to the company. “Le’s go!” 

Slender, fair, insouciant, looking a precocious little girl 
in her extravagantly short skirts, but with the wisdom of 
Mother Eve a-glimmer in her wide eyes, Fanny sauntered 
up and permitted Bellamy to be presented. 








| She Knew That She Loved Him— 
! WHEN his lips touched hers, Lucinda Druce— 


young, wealthy, beautiful, a member of 
New York's most exclusive social set—ac- || 
knowledged that her heart leaped to answer the | 
wooing of the young movie actor. She forgot | 
the camera behind them, the presence of 


directors and spectators—came sharply to her- 
self only when she recognized her husband, 
Bellamy Druce, descending from a motor car 
that had just joined the surrounding group. 

She had fled Bellamy across a continent, and 
her acquaintance with Summerlad and her ven- 
ture into motion pictures had been the indirect 
result of that flight and of a chance meeting with 
Fanny Lontaine, an old school friend, and her 
husband. The Lontaines had vaguely defined || 
cinema interests, Lucinda had money and a 
superfluity of time left hanging heavily on her 
hands by her desertion of the philandering 
Bellamy. The idea of starring in a company of 

her own had been pleasant. She had become 
| “Linda Lee” to her associates in Hollywood—to 
that vast and pathetic army of seekers for screen 
| 





fame that dogs the steps of the successful and 
the powerful. Among these was Nelly Marquis, | 
who, for some reason, seemed to hate her. 

And now, when she cealized, with the touch 
of Summerlad’s arms around her, of his lips 
against hers, that she loved him, came Bellamy, 
bringing back the past, the stern realities of her 
own, censorious world, Continue the story | 
from this point. 
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silent, his lips for an instant 
wiped clean of speech. Fol- 
lowing the line of his stare, 
Lucinda saw at a nearby table 
Bellamy sitting with a woman 





“My chaperon,” Lucinda ex- 
plained with the false vivacity of 
A ay overtaut nerves—“the  straight- 

7 laced conservator of les conven- 
ances.” 
“T hope very truly,” Bel asserted, bowing over Fanny’s - 
hand, “you never need one less charming or more com- 
plaisant.” 

Fanny giggled, enjoying the contretemps hugely. 

“As for complaisance, the camera covers a multitude 
of indiscretions. That aside’—her glance coupled Lucinda 
and Summerlad in delicately malicious innuendo—“taking 
one consideration with another, a chaperon’s lot is not a 
vapid one.” 

“T’m sure of that,” Bellamy assented gravely. “Not only 
that, but if you’ve any time at all to spare for your job, 
Mrs. Lontaine, the percentage of impaired eyesight must be 
bigh in the native sons.” 

“Appreciation is such a beautiful thing!” Fanny purred. 
“Dear man, I do hope you'll be lingering in our midst a 
long, long time.” 

“No such luck for me. A few days at most. [| only ran 
out to go over some matters with my man of business here.” 

“The square-headed body with the blue gimlet eyes?” 
Fanny inquired, openly appraising the person who had re- 
mained in Bellamy’s car with stony gaze fixed on nothing 
in particular—“looks like a private detective in a five-reel 
re-hash of the eternal triangle? You have so many interests 
in California, you need a man on the spot to look after 
them ?” 

“Not many, but, such as they are, of prime importance 
to me.” 

“How romantic!” Fanny sighed, with a look so provoca- 
tive that Bellamy’s mouth twitched, and he hoped fervently 
that Lucinda wasn’t looking 


E needn’t have worried. Lucinda was too thoroughly 

occupied with her own reactions to have any heed 

to spare for frivolous by-issues, too thoroughly per 
plexed to plan how to deal with Bel. Patently on his good 
behavior, taking care of himself, not drinking too much, his 
unpretending presence alone had been enough in some 
subtle fashion to diminish the stature of even Lynn Sum- 
merlad, crowned exquisite of the screen: obviously the Bel 
of today was not to be reckoned with as one had with 
the drink-shaken, conscience-stricken Bel of yesterday. 

Disturbed by the remote sound of a voice addressing her, 
she lifted puzzled eyes to Bel’s face. 

“I’m anxious to see you, Linda, of course, and have a 
talk, some time when your professional engagements permit. 
Would tonight be agreeable?” 

“Sorry, Bel, but I’m booked for tonight.” 

“Tomorrow, then?” 

“No: but you may call on me the next night.” 

“That will be Friday. At the Hollywood, of course. 
Many thanks. And now I mustn’t keep you. It’s a long 
ride back, and you must be quite tired out with your long 
day’s work, the emotional strain and everything!” 
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Their car had been some time under way when Fan 
broke in upon Lucinda meditations with a ecstatic 
murmur: “Priceless! 

“I’m glad you think so 

“Don't be up stag Yo Know it pricele Wi 
didn't you tell me your Bel wa il lanib ¢ 

‘He’s not my Bel any more ind | don 1 ! 

lamb 

“Then I presume you've no objection vam ping 
im? 

“Not if it amuses you, dear. But why waste your powder 
on such small game Any pretty piece can vamp Bel 
I'm not sure she need eve.. be pretty 

“Only for your sake, darling Don't you see through 
his littl game? He out here to persuade you he’s a 
reformed character, and beg you to take him back on 
probation Whereas if he falls for my simple wiles, I'll 
have shown him up in all his deceitfulness.” 

“Don't put yourself out on my account Lucinda 
curled a lip. “I wouldn't take Bel back no matter how 
complete his reformation 

Fanny wanted to ask more questions, but, heedin’ the 
ounsels of her own discretion, contented herself + ith a 
little private sigh. Going on her tone, Lucinda quite meant 
what she had just said. Good news tor Harry, whose plan 
would be seriously embarrassed if there were any real reason 
to fear the reconciliation of Lucinda with her husband. For 


of course, if she took Druce on again, it would mean an end 
to the still young history of Linda Lec 

“All the same, if you don’t mind, I think I'll practise on 
Bellamy.” 

“I don’t mind. But Harry might 

“Oh, Harry!” Fanny had a laugh of light scorn. “For 
all Harry cares 

There was more than a hint of bitterness in her derision 


but Lucinda was inattentive. She had relapsed swiftly into 
an abstraction which had to do less with the unseasonable 
reappearance of Bellamy than with the problematical issue 
of the Summerlad affair, an issue whose imminence was to 
be measured now by hours. Nothing that had happened 
since could seem half so momentous as the memory ol 
that first kiss. The presence of the camera had been in 


her lips had con 
determined whether 
If he had, 


material, they had kissed in earnest; mut 
fessed too much. It remained only to be 
# not Summerlad had understood their message 
Lucinda well knew, she was a lost woman 

She was in a mood of rather rapturous alarm 


N sequel, Lucinda knew two days made up of emotions 

singularly stratified. Most of the time, of course, all of 

it spent with Lynn or in dreaming of him, she was 
merely and sufficiently a young woman in love and glad 
of it. Nevertheless, hours alternated, dark with doubt in 
apprehension of what she had determined should be her 
final talk with Bel. But Lucinda found it by no means 
easy to compose beforehand an attitude which she could 
feel sure would serve utterly to discourage 
Bel, without going to the length of telling him 
point-blank she was in love with another man 
and meant to marry him as soon as her 
motion-picture commitments would leave her 
free to go through the mill of Reno 

For more reasons than one she would prefer 
to hold that weapon in reserve. For one, the 
most compelling, she was dubious about its 
proving as deadly as by rights it ought to 
To know Bellamy as she did was to have good 
warrant for mistrusting lest, far from reeling 
down to defeat under the impact of that revela 


tion, he might be moved merely to make 
fun of it. 

“Go ahead, Linda, by all means divorce 
me if your heart’s set on it’—one could almost 
hear him say it—‘“‘but don't tell me you're 
doing. it just to marry a man who paints his 
nose for a living.” 

Somehow one got scant comfort out of 


pondering the-retort obvious: that if Lynn did 
paint his nose, he at least did it with nothing 
more harmful than paint 

At all costs, then, she must avoid 
of telling Bel what she intended, be firm but 
cool, and give him finally to understand it 
was hopeless his attempting to make whole 
again that sacred which his impious 
hands alone had shattered 

Over and over Lucinda rehearsed the scene 
between them as it ought to be: a scene in 
evitably dominated by the wife ennobled by 
heartbreak, the woman who had _ learned 
through suffering to be patient, kindly, strong, 
a scene that must have been beautiful and 
affecting but for circumstance Bel un 
feelingly failed not only to call at the hour appointed but 
even to send word of apology or explanation 

Lucinda had sacrificed the evening to a sense of duty; a 
true sacrifice, for Lynn was leaving early next morning to 
spend a fortnight working with his company in an Oregon 


the risk 


vessel 


one 


logging camp. So these should have been their last hours 
together for fourteen livelong days, if Lucinda hadn't un 
thinkingly promised them to Bellamy, and if Summerlad 
hadn't mournfully agreed that she couldn't afford to dis 


honor her promise. Surely their secret happiness was com 
] 


pensation enough for that much self-denial, especially when 


it meant the last of Bellamy 

Losing patience after long waiting, Lucinda called the 
Alexandria on the telephone, and was advised that Mr 
Druce had “checked out” early in the morning, saying 
nothing of any intention to return 


Mystified even more than angry, she went to bed, but 


lay wakeful a long time trying to fathom the enigma of 
such conduct ‘he readiest explanation was none the less 
at odds with the premeditation to be read in Bel’s leaving 
his hotel before noon, which wasn’t the action of a man 


whom drink had made forgetful, but rather that of one who 


repented his haste in suing for something which second 
thought had shown him he didn’t really want 

How funny, if so! How very human! 

Lucinda contributed her first smile since nightfall to 
the darkness of her bedchamber. Rut having smiled, she 


frowned involuntarily 


No note came from Bellamy in the morning, and nothing 
that happened in the course of the next several weeks 
afforded any clue to the riddle; with the upshot that 


Lucinda thought about her husband a great deal more than 
she wanted to Curiosity piqued equally with vanity, 
though she kept assuring herself it was a matter of utter 
indifference to her what Bel did or didn’t nowadays, in- 


Variabi the consideration followed that, all the same, it was 
trange; it wasn't like him to have treated any woman so 
rudely 
I] 
CCINDA had by now become sutticiently conversant with 
he ways of directors to hear without surprise—it with 
little sinking of her lonely heart—the news which 
Zinn had to communicate on the tenth day of Summerlad’s 
absence, when she paid the studio the perfunctory call of 
routine, and found Zinn himself lounging against one of the 
fluted columns of the portico and mumbling an unlighted 
cigar, and got from him a moody nod instead of the beam 
ing salutation which he had taught her to expect 
Himself a monstrously homely man, short, stout and 
swart, Zinn had an alert eye for feminine good looks, which 
eldom failed to give Lucinda to understand that it was 


on her and warm with approbation 


By birth 


a Russian Jew, offspring of immigrants from 


Odessa, Zinn had worked his way into the producing business, 


a> 


irom 


the saying ran, through its back door; that is to 


the exhibitors’ side 


say, 
Indefatigable industry and appe 


tite for hardship coupled with quenchless greed and a com 


plete absence of scruples and moral sense, had promoted 
him from the office of usher in a “nickelodeon” successively 
to be a partner in, then owner of 
the enterprise, then organizer of a 
chain of motion-picture theaters as 
well as of a league of exhibitor 
which had ultimately pooled its re 
sources and gone into the busines 
of making as well as of showing 
pictures. The money of this league 


had built what were today the Zinn 


Studios; just how they had come to 
pass into his sole possession was a 
matter of secret history concerning 





which there were many rumors, all unflattering to Isadore 
Zinn 


Today his low spirits were so evident that 


paused to ask why, and was frankly told 


could believe all you hear 





Contact ! 


IS wife was plump and curved and soft, 
and she liked over-stuffed chairs and 
chocolates and bridge parties. 

He was slim and straight and hard—and 
sometimes he felt as if he were wrapped in 
pink cotton. 

Then came Lenore—fresh as a breeze 
on a hot day. 


FANNY HEASLIP LEA 
tells the story in a coming McCALL’S. 


Lucinda 


“I’m figuring on killing a director, Miss Lee, and wonder- 
ing if maybe I couldn’t get away with it. 
if you only 


I could all right, 
You ask any of 
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there”’—Zinn jerked his head toward the 
administration building—“takes my good money and calls 
Mister Zinn—and they'll tell you I get away with murder 
every day or worse.” He sighed wistfully “i they Was 
any truth in that, I'd be a happy kike and a lot of director: 


them fellers in 


me 


wives wouldn't have nothing on their minds no more, only 
their hats The way | am today, the first one I'd take a 
load off her mind would be Mrs. Joe Jacques.” 

“I didn’t know Mr. Jacques was married,” Lucinda 


objected 

“Maybe he ain't right now; it’s hard to tell. You take 
actors and directors, they’re all the same, you never know 
when they ain’t married or how long they been that way 
The way it seems to me, they get married off and on just 
to see what difference it will make if any. Almost everybody 
you know’s got a loose wife or husband kicking around some 
where between here and the Cajon Pass.” 

“But you haven't told me what Mr. Jacques has been 
come, . 

“Oh, him I got a wire from him just now, says he’s 
going to have to keep the Summerlad outfit up in that 
logging camp maybe another couple weeks. Joe could of 
shot all the scenes he had to shoot up there in a week if he’d 
only of went at it in the right way. And I don’t dare give 
bim a razz for it, or he'll make it six weeks or quit.” 

“But surely 
you could find 
another director.” 

“Sure I can 
And the first 
thing he'll do is 
run all the rushes 
and tell me 
they’re rotten 
and got to be re- 
taken his way 
And then, just to 
show me what a 
low piker Jac 
ques was, he'll 
stick in new stuff 
that costs maybe 
another hundred 
thousand dol 






























lars.” 

“I don’t un 
derstand. Why 
should Mr 


Jacques deliber 
ately waste time 
on a produc- 
tion ?” 

“He’s getting 
two thousand 
per, ain’t he? 
And if he makes 
this picture cost 
less than the last 
one Summerlad 
done, how’s he 
going to keep his 
tail up with the other dogs 
next time the hooch 
hounds meet down in 
Santa Monica? Not only 
that; if he gets a rep for 
making pictures quick and 
cheap, the only jobs he'll 
be offered after this'll 
mean genuine work.” 

“But, Mr. Zinn, if 
that’s the way directors 
regard their jobs, I should 
think you’d do as we're 
doing with Mr. Nolan, pay 
a fixed sum for each pro- 
duction.” 

Zinn drew down the 
corners of his mouth and 
regarded Lucinda with pity 
for her innocence. 
“Twenty-five thousand a 
picture’s what Nolan’s 
going to get, ain’t it?” 
Lucinda nodded. He shook 
a skeptic head. “When a 
director gets that class, he’s 
doing you a favor to make 
a picture for you, to begin 
with; and then he spreads 
himself to spend more coin 
more ways than any other 
director ever thought of, 
just to show you he’s the 
big money boy. They’s 
only one way to beat a 
director, the way it is to- 
day, and that’s quit the 
fillum business cold.” 

“T presume that’s what 
you'll do if the directors 
continue to make it impossible for you to make any money.” 

A twinkle kindled in the beady eyes, a roughishly con- 
fidential grin formed on the fleshy features. 

“Say, listen, Miss Lee: I never told you I wasn’t 
making no money, did I? It’s the jack directors waste for 
me I’m kicking about. Any time things get so bad you 
can’t give a director his head and still get your production 
cost back and something more, I got it framed so I can 
ease out here and never be missed. I got everything all set 
to sell the studio to the county for an insane asylum; then 
nobody in Hollywood won't never know the difference.” 

Running true to the form thus forecast, Jacques kept 
the Summerlad company away so long that its return found 
the first Linda Lee production in full swing, with Barry Nolan 
in command, Lucinda playing the supple puppet of his whim 
from sun to sun, Fanny demurely walking through the 
feminine part of second importance, and Lontaine function 
ing at the peak of his capacity as executive genius of the 
organization. 

Ever the first of the Linda Lee forces 
studio in the morning, Lontaine was the 


Finery that shrieked of 
money spent without 
stint or taste could not 
disguise the wild and 
ragged loveliness of 
Nelly Marquis 


to show up at the 
last to leave it at 


night, and between whiles kept incessantly on the go: trotting 
from his desk to the stage to give Nolan the benefit of advice 
which was invariably attended to with much patience and 
disregarded with more promptitude as soon as its source 
turned his back; to thé laboratory to run a wise eye over each 
negative newly developed as it came dripping from the vats 
to be stretched to dry upon huge revolving drums; to the 
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tudio of the technical director, to badger that competent 
nd long-suffering gentleman about sets and their dressing; 

) Zinn’s sanctum overlooking the “lot,” where that old-timer 
at spying out on the doing of his employees and spinning 
is endless schemes of avarice, but ever ready to lend an ear 
and give cunning counsel to a tenant who paid his rent 
n the nail; to the projection-rooms to watch the rushes 
run; back to the stage to flatter Lucinda, felicitate Nolan, 
ind buttonhole subordinate players for earnest conferences 
part concerning their performances—this last a habit which, 
ince it afforded the actors a chance to talk about them- 
elves, earned Lontaine the loving gratitude of all hands, 

irring the directorial staff whose job it was to undo all 
that he did, were it well done or ill, for the sake of morale, 
nd to preserve unimpaired and precious prestige of Barry 
Nolan. 

To these picturesque symptoms of hustle and bounce, so 
ttle in character with the Briton of tradition, his wife 
played silent but attentive audience; though oftentimes her 
pretty eyes would light with an unspoken comment too 
pungent to be wasted and finding sympathetic response in 
the eyes of Barry Nolan, who learned to watch for that look 
whenever one of Lontaine’s antics made a more than every- 
day appeal to his sense of humor. 





that sense conspicuously developed. What others he pos- 

sessed of which as much might be asserted, was a question 
which came to intrigue many of Lucinda’s spare moments. 
She was not at all disposed to be hypercritical, but she found 
it anything but easy to account for Nolan’s high place in 
the cosmos of the cinema, unless a sanguine and affectionate 
disposition, a fetching grin, infectuous nerve, impudence 
without end, and a distinctly indicated vein of genius at 
crap-shooting, summed up the essential qualifications of a 
director who pretended to earn a wage of twenty-five 
thousand dollars per production. Certainly nothing that 
Nolan was contributing to this present picture appealed as 
in any way inspired—except possibly by a retentive memory. 

Neither was confidence in his ability strengthened by a 
habit which he shared with most directors, of improvising 
improvements on the story as he went along. All of a 
sudden, while directing a scene, Nolan was wont to break 
out into a profuse inspiration, and incontinently some well- 
remembered bit of business or episode from an old stage 
success would be interjected into or substituted for incidents 
really germane to the original plot. That this practice as 
often as not produced results in conflict with the funda- 
mental mechanics of the story, if it failed to throw them 
out of kilter entirely, seemed to be of minor consequence. 

Thus Nolan labored long and passionately to persuade 
Lucinda that it would benefit the story to engraft on it a 
scene wherein she would figure as a lonely prisoner in a 
garret, menaced by hordes of hungry rats. This regardless 
of the fact that there was no garret in the original story, 
nor any room for one, nor any reason why the young person 
portrayed by Lucinda should be imprisoned in one, but 
solely because Nolan happened to fancy a resemblance be- 
tween her and an actress whom he had years before directed 
with success in a garret scene with rats ad lib. 

That the rats failed to work their way into the picture 
eventually, whether Lucinda wanted them or not, was mainly 
due to Nolan’s misfortune in failing to think of them before 
his star began to show symptoms of what he called the 
swelled-head; that is to say when, having worked several 
weeks under his direction, she had begun to suspect that he 
wasn’t really sole custodian of the sacred mysteries of 
motion-picture making, and to assert herself modestly as 
one whose views ought to have some weight with a director 
whose pay came out of her own pocket. 

But it was neither because of this instance, nor because 
of other arbitrary changes that Nolan made in the story, 
that Lucinda first learned to mistrust his ability, but be- 
cause of the appalling ignorance which he discovered con- 
cerning what she believed should be matters of general 
knowledge, such as rudimentary questions of social usage. 

Since the story they were concerned with had to do 
with the people of fashionable New York transacting the 
business of life in their homes and public rendezvous, 
Lucinda thought it important that their manners should 
conform to recognized convention; but Nolan was so little 
learned in such matters and his impatience with them so 
whole-hearted that she presently abandoned in despair all 
efforts to correct him, and in a fatalistic spirit sought to 
comfort her misgivings with his customary rejoinder to 
advice in any form: “Ah, what’s it matter? Ninety per 
cent. of your audiences are solid bone from the neck up, 
and the rest wouldn’t think they’d got their money’s worth 
unless they found something to beef about in a picture.” 


[ “hat both by descent and profession, Nolan had at least 


“OQ Lucinda schooled herself to suffer in silence when 
she saw men presumably of gentle breeding offer women 
their left arms to escort them from the drawing- to 

the dining-rooms of upper Fifth Avenue, or bickering 

bitterly in public places as to which should take home a 

woman married to neither, and when Nolan posed a pair 

of lawless lovers in the entrance to a restaurant and in- 
structed them to register unutterable emotion by holding 
hands, in the view of hundreds, and heaving their unhappy 
bosoms until (as Fanny described it) they resembled more 
than anything else a brace of pouter pigeons shaking the 
shimmy. 

She learned to hold her peace even when Nolan directed 

a father and his son, both alleged adepts in the social life 

of the world’s capitals, to pause on meeting, when each was 

decently turned out in morning-coat and top hat, strike poses 
of awed admiration, solemnly wheel each other round by 
the shoulders and, wagging dumbfounded heads over the 
sight of so much sartorial splendor, exclaim—in subtitles 
to be inserted in the film—“Some boy!” “Some Dad!” 
And when a woman in a scene with Lucinda parted 
from her, uttering the injunction put into her mouth by 

Nolan, “Don’t forget, dearic—tea at the Ritz at one o’clock.” 

Lucinda, conceiving this to be a slip of the tongue, said 

nothing. But when later she viewed in the projection- 

room that sequence of scenes roughly assembled, with what 
are termed “scratch titles” inserted, read the words as quoted, 
and on inquiry learned that they had been copied verbatim 
from Mr. Nolan’s continuity, she ventured to remonstrate. 

“But, Mr. Nolan, tea is never served earlier than four 
o'clock.” 

“That’s so, Miss Lee? Guess I must’ve been thinking 
about luncheon.” 

“But your subtitle introducing the restaurant says, ‘Tea 
at the Ritz.’” 

“That’s right. I remember now, it’s that way in the 
book.” 

“But in the restaurant scenes all the tables are covered 
with cloths and the waiters are serving all sorts of dishes, 
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“Don’t forget,” he cried, 
‘ 


course meals. Now nothing is ever served for tea but tea 
itself and toast and perhaps little pastries.” 

Nolan grinned sheepishly and scratched his head. “I 
guess you must think we’re a terrible lot of roughnecks out 
here on the Coast, Miss Lee—not onto fine points like that. 
But it’s all right: we'll change the subtitles to read luncheon 
instead of tea.” 

“But you’ve just shown me having luncheon in another 
restaurant. It isn’t reasonable to make me eat two luncheons.” 

“Well, we'll have to fix it with a subtitle somehow. We 
can’t go back and shoot those scenes all over again, we 
haven't got time.” 

Having kept the Linda Lee organization awaiting his 
convenience for five weeks after the date upon which he 
had agreed to begin directing for it, Nolan was now 
with the utmost sang-froid trying to jam through in 
four weeks an undertaking for which he would, going his 
normal gait, require all of eight; partly because he was 
being paid by the job instead of by the week, in part 
because his services for the next picture had not been 
bespoken and he was flirting with a bid from the East, an 
offer contingent upon his being able to leave Los Angeles 
not later than a set date, finally and not in least part for 
another reason altogether, an intimately personal one. 


E wasn’t happy in his present circumstances, his vanity 
was deeply wounded, and the wound was not likely 
to heal so long as he must continue in the humiliating 

position to which he had been reduced by Lucinda’s insus- 
ceptibility to his charms of person. This was the first time 
in many years that any woman with whom he had been 
brought into professional contact had proved not so much 
indifferent to him as unaware that he boasted any attrac- 
tions calling for even such negative emotion. Worse yet, 
Lucinda seemed not even to reckon him a genius at his 
calling. An unheard-of situation and one intolerable to a 
man of his kidney. He wanted more than he had ever 
wanted anything to be quit of her for good at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Necessarily the picture suffered through the languishing 
of his interest; and Nolan, foreseeing the professional and 
public verdict, did his best to forestall it by privately letting 
it be known he’d been a dumbbell to tackle the job of making 
an actress out of a rank amateur, only for the jack involved 
he would never have tried it. More openly, in the course 
of time, as he grew acutely self-conscious of his inability to 
cope with what he chose to deny, the dramatic possibilities 
inherent in the story of a father falling in love with the 
woman beloved by his own son, a woman whom he has 
vowed to expose as unworthy to be his son’s wife, Nolan 
spoke of the production in the studio as “this piece of 
cheese.” 








“that as long as you remain my wife, it's my name you are trailing through the 
muck of this sink-hole of scandal” 


His name ranked high on the roster of America’s fore- 
most photoplay directors. Whenever one of the Lus Angeles 
cinema houses booked a picture of his making the bill-boards 
of the town heralded in twenty-four-sheet posters the coming 
of “A Barry Nolan Production.” After viewing several of 
these offerings, Lucinda began to wonder why. 


IV 
UT the distrust of Barry Nolan’s competency which 
troubled Lucinda’s mind almost from the very outset 
had yet to crystallize on that Saturday when Summer 
lad was expected home; and her good disposition toward 
the director was unimpaired by his announcement, toward 
noon, that he wouldn’t need her again tili Monday morning 

Nevertheless it threatened to prove a long afternoon to 
an impatient woman; and wanting company te help her 
while it away with luncheon and shopping, Lucinda promptly 
petitioned for Fanny’s release as well. 

Fanny was busily employed, as she had been ever since 
eight that morning, waiting for Nolan to put her through 
the scheduled five-minute scene which would round out the 
full day’s work for her. But Nolan graciously promised to 
set her free in another hour, and then—-to get rid of Lucinda’s 
presence, which instinct was already beginning to advise 
him was silently skeptical of his claims—suggested that she 
might care to review the rushes of yesterday’s camera-work 

Assuming that she would find the projection-room empty, 
Lucinda made her way to it without bothering to remove 
her make-up, but on opening the door saw a fan-like 
beam of turbid light wavering athwart its darkness, and 
would have withdrawn had not Zinn’s thick and genial 
accents hailed her from the back of that long, black-walled, 
tunnel-like chamber. 

“Come right on in, Miss Lee. We'll be through in a 
minute. Just running some of the fillum come through 
from Joe Jacques yesterday. Maybe you'd like to see it 
’Sgreat stuff that boy Summerlad’s putting over this time!” 

Murmuring thanks, Lucinda groped her way—bending 
low, that her head might not block the light—to an arm- 
chair beneath the slotted wall which shut off the projection 
machines in their fire-proof housing. 

As her vision adjusted to the gloom, she made out 
several figures in other chairs, sitting quietly behind glowing 
noses of cigars and cigarettes; Zinn himself near a table 
where, in the glow of a closely shaded lamp, an apparently 
amputated hand hung with pencil poised above a pad, 
ready to note down anything that might be suggested to 
Zinn by the traffic of the screen. Somebody in the adjoining 
chair was conversing with Zinn in undertones, and the 
rumble of their voices was now and again punctuated by a 
chuckle that affected Lucinda with a shiver of uncertain 

[Continued on page 63] 
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Rinehart’s Complete Novelette 





They were almost never alone together. 


“Anne, I wish you wouldn't.” 

“Why? It can’t hurt my voice.’ 

There was something in her tone, a faint acidity, a new 
note from her to Peggy, that worried me. Anne had changed 
a great deal in her attitude toward her sister. It was as 
though she said: “Don’t try any of the diva stuff on me. 
I know you. I remember Indiana, if you forget it, and I 
made you what you are. Remember that 

I was sorry for Anne, and angry with her. What was it? 
Jealousy? I have said that it was not, but I am not so 
sure. Consider that the very clothing Anne wore Peggy had 
paid for; remember Peggy’s success and the fruits of that suc- 
cess; her beauty; the clamorous crowd that overran the house 
and the garden; the gifts, ranged in rows of gold and silver 
and what not on their long white-draped tables; the reporters 
and camera men waiting below; the maid and the secretary; 
and Mazzari, the great, the golden, sitting at his ease on 
the chaise longue, and figuratively at the Prima donna’s feet. 

But eliminate all those, and remember only that in a 
room across the hall Peggy’s husband was changing into his 
traveling clothes, and that Peggy herself was about to enter 
that world Anne was denied, the mysterious realm of 

I began to see that while Peggy’s success had not touched 
her, it had touched Anne, and on the raw 


’ 


love 


Peggy finished her letters and turned to Mazzari 
“Run away now, Luigi,” she said briskly “IT want to 
dress, and I want to talk to an old friend.” 


He got up slowly, for he was 


waddled to her 


a corpulent man, and 





“IT am a very sad man today, my Peggy,” he said. “You 
should have chosen me He took her hand and held it. “At 
least we speak the same language, think the same thoughts.” 

Peggy laughed 

“Language, Thoughts! Don’t dare to say we think 
the same thoug : 

He looked slightly flattered, and with a magnificent sort 

f gesture he bent and kissed her hand 
No he said, when he straightened “Not the same 
thoughts. My best are less than your worst. That is why 
I love you.” 


hand again with a sort of ludicrous 





solemnity, bowed and went with heavy dignity out 
of the roon Peggy looked at me and smiled 
“Don’t worry about hi: he said. “He doesn’t care 
for me, but | ves to dramatize himself. He will go down 
now and drink a great deal of champagne and eat enor 
mously Ann She oked at her sister “Where is 
Harry ?” 
“Wherever the Anne replied briefly 
Can't ( t iway I! it 
“You would hav { It’s all ove r the place by now, 
anvh« I can’t k ip.” 
Peggy made her strar helpless gesture again, and turned 
> 
“T didn’t know what to do,” she said. “Jim and I talked 
it over, but people do expect wine at a wedding, especially—” 
Whatever she was going to she checked herself “A 
good many of my musical friends are Europeans, and of 
course a festivity to them meal wine 


The Great Success 


When she was dressed she got Anne and the others out 
of the room and came over and sat down near me 

“You’ve made a success of your marriage,” she said. 
“That’s why I sent for you. I want so terribly to have 
this go right. How can it be done? How can it be done?” 

And while I tried to codrdinate my own ideas, she 
went on 

“You saw the crowd downstairs. They didn’t mix. 
They never will mix. But Jim and I have got to live in 
a common world. He can’t have his friends and I mine.” 

“It’s a sort of compromise,” I said. “Of course, things 
are different with us. We don’t live in New York. I don’t 
see many literary people.” 

“Then it is you who have given up your own people, 
the ones who talk your language, as Mazzari said ?” 

“No. The difference is that I can carry on my work 
alone. I need them, of course, but only once in a while. 
You have to have them all the time.” 

She sat without speaking for a time, smoothing her 
gloves in her hands. “Jim doesn’t like them, much,” she 
said at last. He doesn’t understand them. They are fine 
and wonderful but of course they are different.” 

“He’s very conventional,” she added, after another pause. 
“He wouldn't have come in, for instance, while I was 
changing my things. Mazzari 


She went to the window 
called me to her side. The 

grounds, beautiful with the midsummer colors of the 
borders and the light green of new cut lawns, lay below, 
and the two camps were clearly outlined. Near the tennis 
court lounged and laughed Peggy’s musical friends and as- 
ociates from the opera, while Jim Wentworth’s family and 
his guests were talking close to the sunken 


HE did not follow that line 
and looked out, and then 


decorously 


garden. The tennis court group was far the more lively and 
colorful. And just then Mazzari, standing with a wine glass 
in his hand, commenced to roll out in Italian what I took 
to be a love song. His voice rose to us, clear and mellow, 


and Peggy drew a long breath 
“That's what I mean,” she said. “Apart. Doing dif- 
ferent things. Thinking different thoughts ” 


Anne spent the following Christmas with us again. She 
was very smart by that time, and Peggy’s Christmas gift 
to her had been a wonderful set of sables. She was living 
with and Jim, and so was Harry, she said. But 
Harry had left the university and was looking around for 
something to do. The father was in Florida. 

“Isn’t he working?” I asked 

“Peggy allowances him. He didn’t 
know. Tax collector in a poor county. 
the northern winters.” 

“Peggy stands them,” I said, rather sharply. 

“She doesn’t know it’s winter,” Anne said, with a return 
of the acidity I had noticed before. “From steam-heated 
dressing-room in a closed theater to a warm house. Flowers 


Peggy 


make much, you 
And he can’t stand 


Peggy was always surrounded 


everywhere—usually sent, but if not she buys them. Who 
couldn’t stand her sort of winters?” 

I began to get a picture of Peggy, gradually. Not at 
once. The first picture was of Anne. She asked for break- 
fast in her room, and looked at me in amazement when I 
asked her not to smoke before the children. 

“How provincial you are!” she said. 

But she managed somehow, and a certain hardness in 
her seemed to melt away gradually during the week that 
followed. So it was from her that I finally got my picture 
of Peggy. She trailed into my room one night in a negligeé, 
and sat down by my fire. 

“I'd give a good bit to know just what you think of 
Peggy and the rest of us,” she said, out of a clear sky. 

“I’m very fond of you all.” 

“Not that. The way we hang onto her. She’s done so 
much for us that now if she tried to do less we’d have a 
grievance. But I’m not concerned with her just now. She 
gets a lot of pleasure out of giving. That’s not it. It’s what 
it is doing to the rest of us.” 


ND after a silence, when she sat lost in thought and 

staring at the fire. 

“T used to be a self-respecting human being. I 
wasn’t happy, but I was myself. Now I’m happy, if a cat 
on a warm hearth is happy—and I’m nothing. Take Harry, 
too. I'd like to wager that he won't take a job unless it’s 
exactly ‘to his taste. He doesn’t have to. Do you suppose 
father has lived seventy years in Indiana without learning 
to bear up under its winters? Nonsense.” 

“What about Jim?” 

“Oh, that doesn’t touch him. He has plenty of money. 
But he’s not happy. Take an average day. He’s gone 
before she’s awake, if she’s sung the mght before, and he 
says good-morning over the telephone to her from the 
office. If she’s studying a part she works a part of the 
day, but he’s downtown, so that does not matter. But if 
she’s singing that night, and you’ve seen how many nights 
she has been singing, what happens? She has a light supper 
at five o’clock. Jim gets home about six. She’s off at seven 
and whom does he dine with? Harry and me. I tell 
you there are weeks when he hardly sees her, except from 
the box in the opera house.” 


HE was more talkative than I had ever seen her, and 

she gave a very faithful picture of the conditions. The 

house was never empty, and somehow the attempt to mix 
Jim’s world with Peggy’s had not worked. They always 
divided off, “like a children’s party,” Anne explained. And 
whereas Peggy’s friends stood ready to take Jim Wentworth 
whole-heartedly to them, his friends stood aloof from Peggy. 
For all the crowd, Peggy was often very lonely. 

Anne got up at last. 

“T suppose most successes mean some failures,” she said. 
“Well, don’t worry. It may work out all right. We’re none 
of us absolutely yellow, and Peggy may come to her senses 
and throw us out.” She moved to the doorway and stopped 
there. “But it’s not a good arrangement when a wife has 


to leave another woman to be her husband’s hearth-mate.” 
[Continued on page 20] 
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She rea naptha 
odor means 
sweet clean clothes 


Clothes with the sweetness that tells 
they are clean through and through—really 





clean! The real naptha in Fels-Naptha goes 





through every thread, makes the dirt let go, 
then vanishes, carrying all odors with it. 


Because of the great help of the real 
naptha, less rubbing is needed with 
Fels-Naptha than with any other soap. 
After the little rubbing, douse the clothes, 
and the Fels-Naptha soapy water flushes all 
Then what a delightful 


clean-clothes smell ! 


the dirt away. 


The combination of splendid soap and 
real naptha gives Fels-Naptha a double 
cleaning-value—the cleaning-value of soap 
and the cleaning-value of real naptha. 








The only way you can get this benefit 





in soap is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha— 


the original and genuine naptha soap—of 
your grocer. The clean naptha odor and 


the red-and-green wrapper are your guides. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 


For laces and all fine things Useful all over the house! 





Let good soap and real naptha—the 
excellent, sate cleaner that dry cleaners 
use—clean your silken and filmy 
garments. The only way you can get 
thiscombination is by using Fels-Naptha. 
It loosens the dirt so gently that it 
makes the clothes iast longer. It washes 
fine white fabrics snowy white. It 
quickly restores the brignt fresh look 
to all your lovely clothes. 


Fels-Naptha not only washes any- 
thing washable, but safely cleans any- 
thing soap-and-water will clean. It 
washes dishes and cut-glass free from 
greasy streaks, and leaves them sweet 
and glistening. It takes spots out of 
rugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. Quickly 
brightens linoleum and painted wood- 
work. Cleans enamel of bathtub, 
washstand, sink, refrigerator. Makes 








everything sweet and sanitary. y 








© 1921, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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The Strange Story of an 
Arab Merchant 


There is a tale in the Arabian Nights 
of an Arab merchant who, returning 
from a pilgrimage, seats himself by a 
spring in the desert to eat dates, the 
stones of which he throws in the air. 


It so happens that one of these stones 
kills the son of a genie, and when the 
poor merchant is charged with the crime, 
he is overwhelmed. He had notimagined 
one could do so much harm with a date 
stone. This story, weird as it is, illus- 
trates an every-day truth. 


How few of us give sufficient thought 
to the consequences of our acts. 


For instance, how many housewives 
realize the danger there may eventually be 
for husbands, children and themselves in 
the tea or coffee they serve at meal-time? 


Any doctor can tell you that tea and 
coffee contain drug properties whose in- 
fluence is to stimulate nerves, often pro- 
ducing sleeplessness, nervous irritation, 
and a general slowing down of efficiency. 


Yet people are not dependent on tea 
or coffee for their meal-time drink. Thou- 
sands of former tea and coffee drinkers 
now use Instant Postum. They like the 
rich, full-bodied flavor of this pure cereal 
beverage and its freedom from harm, 
and they can make it in a moment in 
the cup by simply adding boiling water. 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum 


Made by the Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Sold by good grocers everywhere! 
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The Heart of the Home 


Talking 


Over With You 


McCall’s New Homemaking Plans 


fire, steadfast, unquenchable. In the 

eyes of the very young girl it shines 

sweet and eager and unafraid. Later 
it may settle to a clear, unfaltering radi- 
ance; it may dim to a haunting wistful- 
ness; it may become a pale, flickering thing 
where regret and hope, discontent and 
patience flare intermittently. But as long 
as life lasts, the woman-heart retains some- 
thing of the bright flame of desire that is 
called romance. 

To the normal woman the ultimate ex- 
pression of romance is the home. Untangle 
the shimmering, gossamer threads of the 
girl-heart’s dream, and what have you? 
Fine, embroidered linens, shining glass and 
silver, a little round table, a settle by the 
open fire, a garden, maybe, or music, or 
low white shelves filled with books. And 
always John coming home in the twilight, 
to the little home and her. 

Yet how many years it has taken us 
to recognize the instinct that unites romance 
and the home as the most tremendous and 
vital power in the world! For every path 
in life starts from a home. And no true 
home can live without romance. 

Never were two things more interde- 
pendent. Without romance what incentive 
has the homemaker? Without the home 
where shall romance find a place to dwell 
and to grow? 

In the center of every home dwells at 
least one true home-lover. Her task it is 
to keep the machinery of the house running 
smoothly, with no jar or fret; to preserve 
the daintiness, the cheer, the comfort and 
peace without which romance will spread 
her golden wings and be off to a more 
fitting habitation. Few are the instances 
where romance has survived the discomfort 
of untidy rooms, nerve-racking confusion 
and unappetizing 
food. 

But the per- 
fect home is 
something more 
than the _ per- 
fectly run house. 
It is a place of 
enlivening con- 
tacts and com- 
panionships; a 
place where 
ideals are formed 
and_ characters 
are firmly 
grounded; a 
place where hus- 


[ the heart of every woman burns one 


life-work. Of 


executives. 


life they create. 


To keep 


OMEMAKING is the true voca- 

tion of American women—their | 
this, 
greatest business, 


More than that, they are the 
very heart and center of the home- 
They are its genius 
and its inspiration. 
the 
romance glowing in the home, to 
permit leisure to the homemaker for 
self-growth and for unselfish devo- 
tion to the \interests of her family 


“neighboring” stretched to a 
The best and quickest 
sifted 


fashioned 
nation-wide affair! 
methods of doing everything, all 
and tabulated for us. 

That’s what the woman of today wants 
—the best and the quickest method. Our 
homemaker wants to come out of the 
kitchen, but she wants to come out leaving 
spotless order there and good food ready 
for the next meal. She wants more time to 
spend happily with her husband, to rear 
her children well, to perform her new 
duties of citizenship, to help her club and 
her church, to enjoy her social life and her 
friends. She realizes that she can have 
time for all these interests and for a well- 
ordered home only if she brings to her 
business of homemaking all the skill and 
intelligence and scientific planning she can 
muster. 


E magazine that will show the home- 

makers of America how to make the 

best use of the new science of home 
economics; that will sift and weigh and 
bring to them the best results of all the 
experimentation and testing in household 
matters, that will point to the labor-saving 
methods and tools which will free them 
from drudgery, and give freedom and 
beauty and romance their fullest expression 
in the home, will be the greatest construc- 
tive force in America. 

And that is what McCall’s hopes to do 
for its readers. To stand definitely and 
constructively for the principle that the 
greatest force in the world is the clean, 
alluring flame of romance, and that this 
flame, given its chance, burns clearest and 
brightest in the circle of a true home. 

Carrying out this ideal, McCall’s pre- 
sents to you help in solving, first of all, 
your difficult personal problems: 

Mrs. WINONA 

—— Witcox will 

listen sympa- 

thetically and 

help you to eradi- 

cate whatever 

worry is growing 

deep into your 
heart. 

Mrs. GouvER- 
NEUR MoRRIS 
will aid you, 
by a remarkable 
service explained 
elsewhere in this 
issue to become 
—or to remain— 


the 


women are 


nation’s 


the 


clear flame of 


band and _ sons : ° . y - 
ns d porn and her friends, McCall's will tell ie beau 
come not only pe from month to month, the = In your home 
for rest and re of the “new homemaking.” problems: 

ites bat McCall's thus stands before you Mar 8. Van 
Sot Mental with an ideal which will make it one Arspate, of 


stimulus, for 
spiritual uplift, 
for a sane, gener- 
ous, broad out- —_——— 

look on life. 

All this must the perfect homemaker 
attain! Is there any profession in the 
world that makes as great a demand of 
its followers ? 


in America. 


IME was when we “practical” house- 
keepers looked askance at the science 
that is called Home _ Economics. 
“Theory!” we scoffed, and went on doing 
our tasks in the hardest way, feeling vir- 
tuous because our housework took all our 


time. We had no time to watch the lilacs 
bud. Budding season was the time to clean 


the attic! 

And then we wondered why romance 
drooped and faded! 

We know now what the riew science is: 
the housekeeping experience of the ages, 
assembled and mixed with the best dis- 
coveries of the present day. The old- 


of the greatest constructive forces 


Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia 
University, and 
h er _ associates, 
will discuss the 
principles of cookery and the economics of 
food; Mrs. Gunn will give you recipes. 

Dr. CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, who is 
probably the foremost authority in America 
on infant and child care, will begin soon 
a series of articles on that subject. 

A series of articles on home-building, by 
America’s foremost architects, will continue. 

Rusy Ross Goopnow, the noted interior 
decorator, who furnishes homes of persons 
of great wealth as well as those of simpler 
tastes and more moderate incomes, will con- 
tribute a series of practical articles in home- 
beautifying. 

It’s a marvelous array of talent! Each 
month the most brilliant specialists in 
America will come to you with their help. 
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Shall They Suffer 


As you did from film on teeth? 


EPSODENT is largely for the 

coming generation. It brings to 
adults whiter teeth, new protection. 
But to children it means a new dental 
era. 


Your teeth, perhaps, have always 
been film-coated, save right after den- 
tal cleaning. The luster has been 
dimmed by film. Film has caused de- 
cay, no doubt, despite your daily 
brushing. 


Now dental authorities urge you to 
fight film. Above all, have your chil- 
dren fight it daily in this scientific way. 


How troubles come 


Modern science traces most tooth 
troubles to a film—to that viscous film 
you feel. It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
end it. Much is left intact. Night 
and day that clinging film threatens 
damage to the teeth. 


That is why well-brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. That is why tooth 
troubles have been constantly increas- 


ing. 
Makes teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
Pyorrhea, and many other serious 


Papsadén 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


troubles, are chiefly caused by those 
germs and by tartar. 


Dental science has for years been 
seeking a way to daily combat that 
film. It is the teeth’s great enemy. 


Two ways now found 


Two effective film combatants have 
been found. Able authorities have sub- 
jected them to many careful tests. 
Dental science now approves them, and 
leading dentists, here and abroad, urge 
their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, complying with modern re- 
quirements. It is called Pepsodent. 
And these two film-combating methods 
are embodied in it. 


Also starch deposits 


Starch deposits also attack teeth. 
In fermenting they form acids. 


Nature puts a starch digestant in 
the saliva. It puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 


Pepsodent multiplies that starch 
digestant, also the alkalinity. Thus 
Nature’s teeth - protecting forces are 
multiplied. 


Thus twice a day, in all these ways, 
Pepsodent combats the enemies of 
teeth. 

Millions of people now use Pep- 
sodent, largely by dental advice. Any- 
one who once employs it can see and 
feel its need. 


The scientific film combatant, 
approved by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. Each use 
brings five desired effects. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 











Watch the added beauty 


Send the coupon for a ten-day test. Note how 


clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 

The lasting benefits appear more slowly. But 
all who love clean, glistening teeth will see effects 
at once. And the book we send explains the 
reasons for them. 

The glistening teeth you see everywhere now 
are largely due to Pepsodent. Learn how you can 
attain them. Cut out the coupon now. 








TEN-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 527, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Satfe- 
Efficient 


Colgate’s is 
recommended 
by more dentists 
than any other 
dentiirice. 


What more proof 
do you want? 


COLGATE & CO. &st. 1806 + NEW YORK 
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The Great Success 


[Continued from page 16] 


She saw my face and laughed. “Oh, good 
heavens,” she exclaimed, “it’s not what 
you're thinking. He never sees me.” 

I studied Anne during the remainder of 
her visit, and an impression gained just 
before she left the room that night gained 
in strength as time went on. 

I do not know certainly that Anne 
knew she cared for Jim Wentworth. 
I do know that neither Jim himself or 
Peggy ever suspected it. Possibly Anne 
knew, for I could see at times in her a 
bitterness, not against the world or her 
people, although she always railed more or 
less, but against herself. The explanation, 
if she did care for him, was simple enough 
to me. Anne was greatly maternal, and for 
years she had lavished her aborted mater- 
nity on Peggy; she had never cared much 
for her brother. The time had come, how- 
ever, when Peggy no longer needed her and 
Jim somehow did. She had to love some- 
body. 

In all of this I am aware that Jim 
himself has been rather a shadowy figure. 
I did not know him well, and my chief 
recollection was of a square and solid figure, 
over middle height and faultlessly dressed 
for his marriage, submitting after the wed- 
ding with amused reluctance to being photo- 
graphed with his famous wife. 

“You fellows don’t want me,” he said, 
cheerfully enough. “Come on, Peggy. 
Stand out.” 

He had a sort of steadiness and de- 
pendability, and he stood with his feet 
planted pretty squarely on the ground. 
There has never been any doubt in my 
mind but that he went into marriage 
soberly and after much thought, and that 
he cared intensely for Peggy. He was a 
serious sort of person, but he had humor 
and a most engaging smile. His main 
characteristic, however, was a _ sort of 
quiet strength. 


T was a year or so before I went to 

New York again. I don’t know exactly 

what I had expected, but certainly I 
had not anticipated the change I found in 
Peggy. She was thin and fine-drawn, and 
her girlish look had gone. In her make-up 
on the stage, with borders and lights, the 
change escaped detection. She even looked, 
because of her slimness, younger, and her 
voice had certainly gained something. I 
am no musician, so I don’t know what, 
unless it was depth and maturity. 

I sat with Jim in their box that night, 
and since from the moment she entered 
he never took his eyes from her, I had a 
good chance to study him. I have heard 
of hungry eyes, have even written of them, 
but I had never really seen them until 
then. It gave me a queer feeling, rather 
as though life was separating them and 
that he felt that she was only his when, as 
now, she sang to him. 

Sing to him she certainly did. Perhaps 
she felt the same thing he did, that in their 
home they were somehow drifting apart, 
but that here, in that great auditorium, for 
a little space they were together. All the 
crowd, but really only the two of them. 

When she finished, he was very pale, 
and he got out a handkerchief and mopped 
his face. 

I stayed with them for several days, 
and saw that they were almost never alone 
together. On off nights Mazzari and others 
of the company would lounge in, bringing 
with them visitors to meet her. There was 
a welter of music, tobacco and food, and 
then more music. Peggy was always sur 
rounded; and since they kept late hours and 
Jim had to rise fairly early, at midnight or 
thereabouts he would slip quietly away. It 
is a tragic fact that no one ever inquired 
for him or seemed to miss him. 

Not once while I was there did any ‘of 
Jim’s people or friends appear. 

It was after one of those crowded even- 
ings that I had a short talk with him. The 
guests had gone, but Anne, Harry and the 
father, who was there for a day or two, 
were still in the drawing-room. I got an 
impression that some question was at stake; 
Harry, perhaps, or that the old man wanted 
something—he usually did—and I left them 
together. 

On the way to my room I passed Jim’s 
study to see him sitting alone in front 
of the fire. I believe he thought I was 
Peggy, for he turned eagerly when he heard 
me; then his face settled again into a sort 
of apathy. He got up 

“May I come in?” 

“Certainly.” 

He drew a chair to the fire for me, and 
settled himself. 

“Family love feast still going on?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes. You don’t have her much to 
yourself, do you?” 

“Much ?” His voice was savage. 
“Never.” 

“Couldn’t that be arranged, Jim? I 
think she misses it, too.” 

He said nothing to that for a moment, 
but sat staring at the fire. Then: 


“Once, perhaps. Not now. Her life is 
too crowded. The plain truth is that she 
doesn’t need me. She’s got her people, and 
her following, and her success. She doesn’t 
even need me to support her.” 

I had an answer to that last, and gave 
it to him promptly. I said that a good 
many marriages had survived in the past 
because women were financially dependent 
on their men. But that when a woman 
who was economically free elected to marry 
and stick by her husband, it was because 
she wanted to. In other words, because 
she loved him. He seemed to think that 
over. 

“You leave out an important element,” 
he said finally. “Habit. She has formed 
the habit of being married to him.” 

He was rather determinedly withdraw- 
ing himself from her. The idea that she did 
not need him had grown, in his sensitive 
state, to a belief that she did not want 
him; and the result was a sort of proud 
coldness on his part that left her hurt and 
bewildered. 

She was having trouble enough without 
that, too. For Harry was drinking pretty 
steadily, and was out of a position again. 

“He'll never amount to a row of pins,” 
Anne said to her once rather brutally. 
“There was a time when fifteen dollars a 
week and a chance to go to night school 
was the best thing he could think of. But 
he’s like the rest of us. Our ideas of money 
have changed. He’s worth about twenty- 
five dollars a week right now, but he goes 
downtown with Jim in an expensive car. 
He lives here, to the tune of—I don’t know 
what you spend, but it’s a fortune. And 
the salary he’s worth looks like a joke to 
him.” 

“T can’t throw him out.” 

“No,” Anne said slowly. “No, you 
can’t. But you’’ save his immortal soul if 
you did.” 

Peggy herself gave me no confidence 
whatever. Once or twice I thought she 
was going back to our talk the day of her 
wedding, but she never did. The nearest 
she came was when, apropos of my own 
children, she said suddenly : 

‘Sometimes I think if we had children 
it would help. They would be one thing 
in common.” 

But Anne was there, and she said noth- 
ing further. By that time I saw that the 
old intimacy between the sisters was almost 
gone; that Anne resented her own de- 
pendence, and let Peggy see it. But she 
made no move to go away, and as far as 
that goes, she had no place to go. She 
hated her father. 

Peggy, on the other hand, undoubtedly 
saw that, with every other element to drag 
them apart, her own family also stood be- 
tween Jim and herself. They were never 
alone together. Harry went about, living 
his own probably not very creditable 
masculine life, but Anne was always there. 

And Anne always would be there, 
ghastly relic of an outworn system which 
made its own martyrs; the helpless de- 
pendent, the unfortunate parasite. 


N view of the situation that developed 
later on, undoubtedly Peggy had already 
begun to distrust her voice. If she had 

not buried that distrust things might have 
been different, but she would not talk even 
to me. She saw, helplessly, that Anne was 
somehow lost to her, and bitterly unhappy 
into the bargain, and that Jim, whom she 
wildly loved, was drifting away. And that 
her voice was somehow responsible. 

With Anne her method was precisely the 
wrong one. She tried to win her back by 
acts and gifts of external generosity, but 
these only served to increase Anne’s sense 
of dependence. As for Jim, she cared too 
much, was too much hurt, to make any 
overtures. Probably she knew, subcon- 
sciously at least, that the only thing to do 
there was to surrender her work, and she 
was not prepared to do that. It was a part 
of her. Not only the applause, but the work 
itself, the hard study, the hours with her 
accompanist, when the servants walked 
about with stealthy feet, and her maid 
waited to spray her throat—all that was 
a part of her, and a vital part. 

Peggy had employed a housekeeper by 
that time, and Anne’s last small pretence 
at usefulness had gone when she ceased to 
run the city and country houses. She had 
nothing whatever to do. . . . 

For two years I heard little or nothing 
of them except through the newspapers. 
Then, one day, to my surprise, I received a 
letter from Anne. 

I hardly know why I am doing this, 
she wrote, except that I must talk to some 
one. Things really are about as usual, and 
yet somehow we seem to be moving on 
toward a catastrophe of some sort. I don’t 
know what. 

Peggy is pretty tired, for one thing. 
Tired of the everlasting crowds and of work, 
and tired of Harry and me. Harry has 
been doing very badly. As for me—well, 

[Continued on page 22] 
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this standard, “Will it make our home a 
better place to live in?” Home-loving women 
everywhere have found that Larkin Products 
and the Larkin Club Plan do measure up to 
this high standard. 

There are thousands of Larkimw Clubs 
successfully operating in the United States to- 
day. One member of each Club, known as 
“Secretary,” conducts its simple business 
affairs. ‘There is a Larkin Secretary in al- 
most every neighborhood. 


The Test of Quality 


None are better judges of quality than 
women. What they approve they buy a 
second time, and a third, and regularly. The 
million Larkin customers approve Larkin 
Products by purchasing, month after month, 
through their Larkin Clubs their favorite 
foods, soaps, toilet articles and other supplies. 
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Why Larkin Prices Are Low 


Here in few words is the explanation of 
Larkin low prices: Direct factory-to-family 
dealing. No fancy retail service, delivery or 
clerk hire. Simple serviceable packages. 
Manufacturing and purchasing on a big eco- 
nomical scale. Forty-seven years of steady, 
painstaking growth in efficiency of methods 
and service. — 


Safe and Easy to Order 


You are absolutely protected in buying 
Larkin Products by the iron-clad guarantee: 
“Satisfaction, or your money refunded.” 

The easy, convenient way to buy Larkin 
Products is through the Larkin Secretary in 
your neighborhood, who is ready and glad to 
serve you. Let her explain the Larkin Plan, 
and fill your orders. 
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The Great Success 


[Continued from page 20] 


I am always around, and I haven't the 
strength of character any more or any 
training to start out for myself. I have 
made the effort, asked Peggy to give me a 
small allowance and begged Harry to go 
with me to a boarding-house somewhere. 
But he won't do it. 

I know Jim would be happier without 
us. He could have her to himself once in 
a while, and a lot of things would clear 
up. I think. But perhaps I am morbid 
about this. The real truth is not only that 
Peggy's family has been ruined by her suc- 
cess, but that it has come between her and 
her husband. I told you once that men 
like their women dependent, but it is deeper 
than that. A good many of them resent 
any outside interest, except what occupies 
the time they are in their offices, and they 
want the main interest to be themselves. 

When I tell you that Jim is often at his 
club now on Peggy’s evenings at home, you 
will see what I mean. The whole question 
is whether she sacrifices one or the other, 
Jim or her work. 

As for myself, I don’t see much ahead. 
If I was brought into the world to produce 
a great artist, I have done my work. And 
that has failed, too, for what is her success 
without happiness? Quite frankly, I would 
deliberately let go of life, if I felt sure 
there was something to come after. 

I wrote to Anne and to Peggy too. 
Both letters were frank, and Peggy’s was 
almost brutally so. 

Every successful woman, I wrote, sooner 
or later finds herself at the forks of the 
road. Perhaps this will not always be, for 
men will learn to make for the wife's af- 
fairs the same understanding allowance 
women have always made for the business 
interests of their men. But the fault is also 
with the women. They cannot apparently 
reconcile the two, the home and the career, 
but they must somehow learn to do it. 

You asked me once how we managed, 
and I replied that it was by mutual com- 
promise. I might have added, and I do 
now, that it was only possible by detach- 
ing my work from my family life, and by 
putting the family life first. I might have 
gone higher, the other way about, but it 
would not have been worth the cost. 

I advised her strongly, too, to find some- 
thing for Anne to do, and to face the fact 
that generosity may be a vice and a self- 
indulgence. That it could wreck lives and 
character. 

Her reply was prompt and very humble. 

I know it is true, but what can I do? 
I have watched it coming until I am almost 
desperate. But the plain truth is that when 
I make overtures to Jim he thinks I am 
sorry for him, and draws into a shell of 
pride. As for Anne, all my life I have 
looked forward to making things easy and 
happy for her, and you must see that I 
cannot turn her out. My home must be 
her home, so long as we both live. She 
deserves that, at the very least. 


ITHIN the next year or two things 

moved rather rapidly. The old 

father suddenly re-married and I 
got a bitterly cynical letter from Anne 
Then Harry got into some sort of trouble 
and had to leave the country. Peggy and 
Mazzari went on a concert tour just after 
that, and she stayed with me when they 
came to our city. Her obsessing idea was 
that she had wrecked everyone she loved, 
without seeing how. 

“Even Anne,” she finished. “And I de- 
pended so on Anne to see me through.” 

Mazzari came out to an early dinner 
that night, and he had not been in the 
house five minutes before I saw that he was 
a new and possibly important element in 
the situation. On her wedding day I had 
laughed at him, but I could not do that 
now. He had a sort of new dignity about 
him, an almost—it sounds queer, but it was 
true—an almost majestic pride in the sheer 
hopelessness of his devotion. 

He drew me aside after dinner, while 
Peggy was upstairs, and opened up his 
heart with an engaging abandon. 

“She is a wonder-woman,” he said. 
“And i love her. You know that. But 
she loves only that—that business man of 
hers.” I cannot hope to reproduce the 
scorn in his voice for Jim. “Me, I speak 
her language, I am of her people, we have 
the same God. He? He does not even 
love her.” 

I protested, but he held up a dramatic 
hand 

“It takes a big man to love a big 
woman,” he announced. “I am a big man. 
He is not.” 

Curiously enough, Peggy did not return 
to the confidential tone of her letter, and 
during that brief visit we had only one 
talk. She was always surrounded, even in 
the house; her accompanist, a secretary, a 
maid, one or the other was « lways with her. 

I began to see that, no matter what she 
intended, there was not much time for a 
husband in her life. But, @ithough she was 


never alone, I thought her very lonely, a 
sort of loneliness of the heart. Queens 
must have it sometimes. 

But she did open up once. 

“You must’nt take Mazzari too hard,” 
she said. She was having her hair brushed 
at the time, and I had a distinct feeling of 
shock over such a subject before her maid. 
But I found that she did not think of the 
woman at all; I daresay she was always 
about, and Peggy had grown to think of 
her as a sort of toilet article. 

“I certainly won’t, unless you do.” 

She laughed a little. 

“I’m used to him,” she said. ‘“He’s like 
a comfortable fire; he burns, but he doesn’t 
blaze too much.” She took her hand mirror, 
and examined her face absently. “I have 
to have some affection,” she said. “Even 
a dog has to be loved.” 

“You have Jim.” 

“Jim doesn’t care any more.” 

“T don’t believe it. And you have 
Anne.” 

“Anne hates me,” she said bitterly. “I 
can understand Jim. Or I try to. But I 
can’t understand Anne.” And a moment 
later: “I’ve got everything, and nothing.” 

There was a sort of blessed hush after 
they had all gone. 


N looking about for an explanation of the 

desperate act by which Anne finally 

solved her problem, I find myself won- 
dering if her love for Jim did not enter 
into it very largely. That he never knew 
of it I am certain, but I am also certain 
that it existed. 

In that case, I daresay the sort of 
pseudo-domesticity of their life together 
while Peggy was away was finally too 
much for her. But even eliminating that, 
Peggy’s absence was surely a contributory 
cause, and Peggy must have known it. Al- 
ways when she was there she was justifying 
Anne to herself. “You did this for me, 
Anne,” or “Anne is my second mother.” 
“Do come tonight, Anne; I want your 
opinion—” on anything, from an aria to a 
cgstume. 

“But Peggy’s constantly upholding hand 
had been withdrawn, and Anne slipped 
down and down. She killed herself. 

I have sat back and looked at the 
words, and they seem horrible to me even 
now. It was so unnecessary and so—so 
final. Do women really kill themselves 
because they have nothing worth while to 
do? And if so, was having something 
worth while to do the answer? Because 
Peggy had had that, and she had not found 
happiness. Was the only safe way then a 
sort of comfortable mediocrity? A little 
love, a little work, a little play? 

Was it that men were satisfied with less, 
that they could so easily live their lives 
of double interest, home and work, and that 
women demanded more, all of love and 
all of success ? 

Are the great of the world among 
women always a little lonely? Is there the 
element of tragedy in all genius? Or was 
Anne, and later Peggy herself, a victim of 
a changing order of things, to which women 
have reacted more quickly than men? 


Just what crisis finally precipitated 
Anne’s suicide I do not know. Probably, 
indeed, there was no crisis. She had, I 


think, simply reached the end of the hope- 
ful trail. 

I had a heart-broken note from Peggy. 
The idea that she was somehow wrecking 
everything she valued was _ noticeable 
through it, and she quoted Wilde about 
men always killing the thing that they 
loved. She had forgotten Anne’s later 
bitterness, and had gone back to the days 
when Anne had been the only mother she 
knew. 

She did not mention Jim. She said she 
had fixed up Harry’s affairs, and he was 
back with them. — 

From a_ psychological point of view, 
Anne’s suicide was a distinct mile-stone in 
Peggy’s condition. She could not face what 
she felt as to her own part in it. For 
months after she would not even speak 
Anne’s name. 

It rested for Harry, however, to deliver 
the final psychological blow, and again her 
voice was the agent. It appears that he 
heard Peggy, in the early dramatic days of 
the war, singing the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic from the steps of the public 
library. He went home that night and told 
her that she had profoundly moved him, 
and that he had gone off at once and 
enlisted. 

Later I heard from Jim that she had re- 
mained quite steady, and said that she was 
very proud. But she had gone to her bed- 
room and fainted. 

Harry was killed at Chateau Thierry. 

I imagine that, along with that blow, 
there came the frightful conviction that 
she had sent, not only Harry, but other 
boys; that she saw her dead laid out in 
rows; that she began to see herself as a 

[Continued on page 24} 
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Serve the oat dish at its best. 


This is the supreme food—almost the ideal food. 
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Quaker Oats 
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The large package of Quaker Oats will serve 
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The Great Success 


[Continued from page 22] 


thing of wrath, an agent of destruction. 
She began to have a steady insomnia. 

I saw Jim in Washington not long after 
that, and the change in his appearance was 
very marked. His hair was very gray, and 
he was less carefully dressed than usual. 
We lunched together at the Shoreham, and 
it developed that since he was too old for 
the army he had been trying to get some 
sort of war work. But he had failed. 

“Where is Peggy?” 

“She’s not very well. Of course Harry’s 
death— She’s singing at the camps.” 

And a moment later, with a ghastly 
sort of smile: “You see how it is. She’s 
got a job to do for the war. Morale, you 
know. I can’t even do that.” 

A day or so later I saw him lunching 
with a young woman. She looked eminently 
respectable, and I surmised that he was 
actuated by sheer loneliness. Still, it wor- 
ried me. I wondered if Mazzari was also 
singing at the camps. 

There was a long time when I heard 
nothing of Peggy or Jim after that. My 
husband and two sons were in the army, 
and I myself had a government mission 
abroad. While I was in Paris, shortly be- 
fore the Armistice, I learned that Peggy 
was singing along the front, and later on 
that she had been giving a concert in a 
hospital when it was struck by a shell and 
almost demolished, but that she had not 
been hurt. 


I DID not know what had happened to 
her until I met her. 

It was on Armistice Day, and I was 
on the balcony of the Crillon. Under- 
neath a procession of war cripples was 
going by; in the square the crowd was 
separating to make way for an informal 
parade—first the mounted hussars, in hel- 
met and full regalia once more, then “Papa” 
Joffre, generals and the cabinet, a vast 
formless jubilation. 

There was a woman in front of me, 
heavily veiled and dressed in black. Now 
and then she lifted her veil to put a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and so at last I knew 
her. It was Peggy. But a changed and 
older Peggy. She was thinner than ever and 
quite colorless and she was, something 
which must have been rare with her, quite 
alone. I touched her on the shoulder, and 
she gave a little cry and threw herself at 
me. 

“My dear, my dear!” she said. 
wanted you so.” 

But she did not say it. She whispered 

Her voice was entirely gone. She told 
me, in the taxi going back to her hotel, that 
she had not been able to speak since the 
time of the bombardment at the front. Of 
course she had had time to get accustomed 
to the idea, but I was profoundly shocked 
and moved. 

“Tt’s a form of paralysis,” she whispered. 
“They tell me I'll get over it, only not to 
try too much. I don’t know.” She sat 
looking ahead of her, her hands smoothing 
the gloves she had taken off, an old and 
familiar trick of hers, and I tried to think 
what this would mean to her. I couldn’. 
She had always, to me, been a vehicle of 
her wonderful voice, and now without it 
she seemed a sort of empty vessel, a— 

“IT keep wondering,” she whispered, 
“how Jim will feel. He cared for my voice 
before he cared for me. Of course,” she 
added, after a pause, “it won't last, but— 
suppose it does?” 

Later on I asked about Mazzari, but 
she did not know where he was, or care, 
I gathered. She even smiled a little. “He 
only cared for the singer, anyhow,” she 
said. “I always knew that.” 

Her main, her only concern, was Jim. 
She went back to him again and again, 
watching me wistfully as I reassured her: 

“T don’t think you know how far we 
have drifted apart,” she said. 

It was, it always had been, probably, 
as inevitable as fate. Now that we know 
more of the mind, I can pick out one by 
one the milestones she had passed, each one 
leading on to catastrophe, even while or 
because she had buried them. Buried they 
had been, deep in the subconscious, which 
forgets nothing, and kept down there by a 
violent effort of her conscious will. But 
then had come the bombardment, the 
shock, the temporary paralysis of her 
powers of resistance. . . . 

The sub-conscious took hold. It said 
to her, in effect: “You have wrecked and 
ruined, lost and suffered, through your 
voice. It is better dead. Better dead.” 

I see that now, but at the time I did 
not understand. 

I had been astonished to find her in a 
modest hotel, with no trace of her custom- 
ary entourage, and no doubt she saw that, 
for she explained that she had spent money 
almost as fast as she had earned it, and 
that she felt obliged to be careful. 

“But Jim—” I protested. 

“IT have never gone to Jim for money,” 
she said proudly. But her face twitched a 
little. “I can’t ask him to keep me now.” 


“T have 


She had something, of course, but I 
was aghast at the distance that had evi- 
dently come between them. That she still 
cared I was positive, but how far had Jim 
drifted? I remembered the girl in the 
restaurant. 

I cabled Jim that night without telling 
her, and for four days no reply came. I 
was angry and frightened, but on the fifth 
day he cabled. 

Have moved heaven and earth for pass- 
port. Can’t get one. Will you bring her home? 

She was like a ghost on the steamer. 
She was afraid of being recognized, and 
only after night was I able to get her out 
on deck for a breath of air. At first I 
thought that she was grieving over her con- 
dition, for the fall from supreme greatness 
is harder than for those who have not 
reached the top. But I began to see after 
a time that she had waved that aside as 
of ne importance whatever, and that her 
whole mind was on Jim. 

Out of all that life had held out to 
her, only Jim was left. 

Would Jim see that too? I could not 
get to him first to warn him, and yet, in 
her psychological condition, I did not know 
what would happen if he failed her. 

She was dressed, veiled and on deck long 
before we were ready to dock. She had 
even, a rare thing for her, put some rouge 
on her cheeks. I found her, however, 
scrubbing it off. 

“I can’t,” she whispered. 
see me just as I am.” 

She had lost a great deal of her beauty, 
and she looked almost old. I confess that 
I was worried, but I need not have been. 
I saw Jim on the pier before she did, and 
he had the same hungry look in his eyes 
that I had seen in the box at the opera. 

He just took her into his arms and held 
her there. ae 

The answer? There is no answer, 
except perhaps that success passes, one way 
or another, and that the only thing that 
matters is a strong, warm, human hand to 
hold to in the dark. 

But there is a brief sequel to this story, 
and I do not know what it teaches. Per- 
haps™that it does not require failure to 
teach a woman perspective. To some, of 
course, success is enough in itself, but there 
are others who, not through calamity but 
because they will not pay the cost, prefer 
love to success when, as sometimes happens, 
they cannot have both. 


“He must 


E came through the war safely, and 

last summer I went out to Mon- 

tana, where Jim had bought a 
summer ranch. Three years had passed and 
more, and all the world knew that the great 
diva would never sing again. It was true 
that she no longer whispered, but her sing- 
ing voice was gone. 

I found them brown and happy, and 
inseparable. The old look had gone from 
both of them, and Peggy was doing most 
of the work, with a Chinaman in the 
kitchen. There was not even a piano, nor 
one of the photographs which used to litter 
up whatever Peggy was calling home at 
the moment. 

I asked Jim once if she ever tried to 
sing, but he said she did not. 

“Tt’s gone,” he said. “If it wasn’t for 
the loss it must be to her, I'd say frankly 
that I’m glad. You never knew it, but it 
had come between us, somehow. Not the 
singing, but all that it brought with it.” 

I was not much of a rider, and Jim 
was busy about the ranch during most of 
the day. Peggy rode off alone rather often, 
and would come in toward evening tired 
but very happy. After those rides I always 
thought there was something rather wonder- 
ful in her attitude toward Jim, something 
solicitous and tender and almost mysterious. 

I had ventured out alone into the 
mountains one day, going further than I 
knew, and finally losing my way. After 
considerable wandering my horse found 
the trail again, and we headed toward home. 
It was mid-afternoon, and the peaks over- 
head were brilliant with sunshine. And on 
a rock, above, suddenly I saw Peggy. 

She was standing there, immobile, look- 
ing down toward the ranch. She had not 
seen me, and as I looked she threw her 
hands out and began to sing. I had never 
heard her sing like that. It was all back, 
and more. 

I sat on my horse and cried; cried for 
the sheer pathos of it. Just how long it was 
since her voice had come back I did not 
know. I do not know now, for she still 
carries out the program she set for herself. 
Jim has never guessed. But what is im- 
portant is that somehow, somewhere she 
had reached the forks of the road, and had 
turned to Jim. 

No, it isn’t an answer. It is plain sur- 
render. I suppose whether it pays or not 
depends on the Jims of the world. And 
it depends, too, on what a woman really 
wants. I daresay it will always be love, 
unless we develop a new type of women. 
Which God forbid. 
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Keep That 
Wedding Day 


Complexion 


The blushing bride of today should be 
the blooming matron of tomorrow, 
retaining the charm of girlhood’s fresh- 
ness to enhance radiant maturity. 


For bridal beauty should not fade, nor 
the passing of each anniversary be 
recorded on your face. 


Keep the schoolgirl complexion which 
graced your wedding day, and you will 
keep your youth. With a fresh, smooth 
skin, no woman ever seems old. 


The problem of keeping such a com- 
plexion was solved centuries ago. The 
method is simple—the means within 
the reach of all. 


Cosmetic cleansing the secret 


To keep your complexion fresh and 
smooth you must keep it scrupulously 
clean. You can’t allow dirt, oil and per- 
spiration to collect and clog the pores if 
you value clearness and fine texture. 


You can’t depend on cold cream to do 
this cleansing—repeated applications 
help fill up the pores. The best way is 
to wash your face with the mild, sooth- 
ing lather blended from palm and olive 
oils, the cleansers used by Cleopatra. 










Science has combined these two 
Oriental oils in the bland, balmy facial 
soap which bears their name. You 
need never be afraid of the effects of 
soap and water if the soap you use is 
Palmolive. 


How it acts 


The rich, profuse lather, massaged into 
the skin, penetrates the pores and 
removes every trace of the clogging 
accumulations which, when neglected, 
make the skin texture coarse and cause 
blackheads and blotches. 


It softens the skin and keeps it flexible 
and smooth. It freshens and stimulates, 
encouraging firmness and attractive 
natural color. 


Oily skins won’t need cold creams or 
lotions after using Palmolive. If the 
skin is inclined to dryness, the time to 
apply cold cream is after this cosmetic 
cleansing. 


And remember, powder and rouge are 
perfectly harmless when applied to a 
clean skin and removed carefully once 
a day. 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25-cent quality 


10c 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Company 
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Don’t keep it only for your face 


Complexion beauty should extend to 
the throat, neck and shoulders. These 
are quite as conspicuous as your face 
for beauty or the lack of it. 


Give them the same beautifying cleans- 
ing that you do your face and they 
will become soft, white and smooth. 
Use it regularly for bathing and let 
it do for your body what it does for 
your face. 


Not too expensive 


Although Palmolive is the finest, mild- 
est facial soap that can be produced, the 
price is not too high to permit general 
use on the washstand for bathing. 


This moderate price is due to popu- 
larity, to the enormous demand which 
keeps the Palmolive factories working 
day and night, and necessitates the 
importation of the costly oils in vast 
quantity. 


Thus, soap which would cost at least 25 
cents a cake if made in small quantities, 
is offered for only 10 cents, a price all 
can afford. The old-time luxury of the 
few may now be enjoyed the world over. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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[like school ‘cause every day after school 
have 


JELLO 


As an after-school lunch Jell-O takes the edge off the 
growing child’s hunger without giving an exces- 
sive burden to digestion. It pleases his 
natural taste for a sweet, but is not a 
sweet that will bring him to his 
evening meal with an 
impaired appetite. 


E also have a deluxe “Book of 
Menus,” written by an eminent 


UR new recipe book, entitled “At 
Home Everywhere,” shows Jell-O 











as used North, East, South and West. 
The book will be sent without charge 
to anyone. It gives scores of ways of 
of serving “America’s Most Famous 
Dessert.” ‘ 


authority and illustrated by silver and 
china service from the most exclusive 
shop on the Avenue. This book will 
be sent for twenty cents in stamps. 
Our address is on our package. 
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Clinch’s Dump 


[Continued from page 7] 
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There were no other signals from the _ his face, flung it down and stamped on it 
inknown. The stony bottom of the rivu- “What I tell Quintana!” he yelled, his 
let was his only aid features distorted with rage. “I don’t-a 

In his right hand the torch hung almost like !—no, not me!—no, I tell-a heem, stay 
touching the water. At times he ventured at those Ghost-a Lake and watch thees-a 
sufficient pressure for a feeble glimmer, then fellow Clinch. Si! Not for me thees-a 




























gain trusted to his sense of contact wood. No! I spit upon it! I tell Quin \ Hy: 
For three hundred yards, counting his tana I don’t-a like. Now, eet is trouble | 
trides, he continued on. Then, in total that comes and we lose-a out! I go!” 1 
jarkness, he pocketed the torch, slid a Once more Salzar turned and headed | ie! 
cartridge into the breech of his rifle, slung for Drowned Valley Where Clinch | F (’ |B) 
\ . @ < 

the weapon, pulled out a handkerchief, and would not fail to kill him. . . The Jor Yowns 3] 
tied it across his face under the eyes. man was going to his death . . Andit I 
Now, he drew the torch from his pocket, was Smith who sent him | & di bh fr l 12} 

e ° . I . e I 

levelled it, sent three quick flashes out into Suddenly it came to Smith that he could n uring, eautt u a 
jarkness. Instantly, close ahead, three not do this thing; that this man had no | reasonable in pr. ice ~ 3 
blinding flashes broke out chance; that he was slaying a human being 3 





For Hal Smith it all had become a ques- 
tion of seconds 

Death lay depthless on either hand; 
ahead Death blocked the trail in silence 

He continued to move forward. After 
a little while his ear caught a slight splash 
ihead. Suddenly a glare of light enveloped 
him. “Is it you, Harry Beck?” 

Instinct led again while wits worked 
madly: “Harry Beck is two miles back on 
guard. Where is Sard?” 

The silence became terrible. Once the 
glaring light in front moved, then became 
fixed. There was a light splashing. In 
stantly Smith realized that the man in front 
had set his torch into a tree-crotch and was 
now cowering somewhere behind a levelled 
weapon. His voice came presently: 

“Hé! Drop-a that-a gun damn quick!” 

Smith bent, leisurely, and laid his rifle 
yn a mossy rock 

“Now! You there! Why you want 
Sard? Eh?” 

“T'll tell Sard, not you,” retorted Smith 
coolly. “You listen to me, whoever you 
are. I’m from Sard’s office in New York. 
I’m Abrams. The police are on their way 
here to find Quintana.” 

A movement might have meant death, 
but he calmly rummaged for a cigarette. 
lighted it, blew a cloud insolently toward 
the white glare ahead. Then he took an- 
other chance: 

“T guess you’re Nick Salzar, aren't you 6 

“Si! I am Salzar. Who the dev’ are 
you?” 

“I’m Eddie Abrams, Sard’s lawyer. My 
business is to find my client. If you stop 
me you'll go to prison—the whole gang of 
you—Sard, Quintana, Picquet, Sanchez, 
Georgiades and Harry Beck,—and you!” 

After a dead silence: “Maybe you'll 
go to the chair, too!” 

It was the third chance he took. 


HERE was a dreadful stillness in the 
woods. Finally came a slight series 
of splashes; the crunch of heavy boots 

“For why you com-a here, eh?” de- 
manded Salzar, in a less aggressive manner. 
“What-a da matt’, eh?” 

“Well,” said Smith, “if you’ve got to 
know, there are people from Esthonia in 
New York.” 

“Christi! When do they arrive?” 

“A week ago. Sard’s place is in the 
hands of the police. I couldn’t stop them 
They’ve got his safe and all his papers 
City, State and Federal officers are looking 
for him. The Constabulary rode into Ghost 
Lake yesterday. Now, don’t you think 
you'd better lead me to Sard?” 

“Cristi!” exclaimed Salzar. “Sard he is 
a mile ahead with the others. Me, how 
should I know what is to be done? Me, 
I have my orders from Quintana. What I 
do, eh?” 

A new fear had succeeded the old one- 
that was evident—and Salzar came forward 
into the light of his own fixed torch—a 
well-knit figure in slouch hat, gray shirt, 
and gray breeches, and wearing a red ban- 
danna over the lower part of his face. He 
carried a heavy rifle 

“For me,” he said excitedly, “long time 
I have worry in this-a damn wood! Si 
Where you say those carbinieri? Eh?” 

“At Ghost Lake. Your signature is in 
the hotel ledger.” 

“Christi! You know where Clinch is?” 

“You know, too. He is on the way to 
Drowned Valley.” 

“Damn! I knew it. Quintana also 
You know where is Quintana? And Sard? 
I tell-a you. They march ver’ fast to the 
Dump of Clinch. Si! And there they 
would discover these-a beeg-a dimon’- 
these-a Flame-Jewel. Si! Now, you tell-a 
me what I do?” 

Smith said slowly: “If Quintana is 
marching on Clinch’s he’s marching into a 
trap!” 

Salzar blanched above his bandanna 

“The State Troopers are there,” said 
Smith. “They'll get him sure.” 

“Cristi,” faltered Salzar, “—then they 
are gobble—Quintana, Sard, everybody! 
Si>” 

Smith considered the man: “You can 
save your skin anyway. You can go back 
and tell Harry Beck. Then both of you 
can beat it for Drowned Valley.” 

Suddenly Salzar tore the bandanna from 


with perfect safety to himself and without 
giving him a chance 

“Salzar!” he called sharply 

The man halted and looked around. 

“Come back!” 

Salzar hesitated, turned finally, slouched 
toward him ; 

Smith laid aside his pack and rifle, and, 
as Salzar came up, he quietly took his 
weapon from him and laid it beside his 
own. 

“What-a da matt’?” demanded Salzar, 
astonished. “Why you taka my gun?” 

Smith measured him. They were well 
matched 

“Set your torch in that crotch,” he said 

Salzar, puzzled and impatient, demanded 
to know why. Smith took both torches, set 
them opposite each other and drew Salzar 
into the white glare 

“Now,” he said, “you dirty desperado, 
I am going to try to kill you clean. Look 
out for yourself!” 

For a second Salzar stood rooted in 
blank astonishment 

“I’m one of Clinch’s men,” said Smith, 
“but I can’t stick a knife into your back, at 
that! Now, take care of yourself if you 
can—” ; 

His voice died in his throat; Salzar was 
on him, clawing, biting, kicking, striving 
to strangle him, to wrestle him off his feet. 
Smith reeled, staggering under the sheer 
rush of the man, almost blinded by blows, 
bewildered in Salzar’s panther grip. 

For a moment he writhed there, search- 
ing blindly for his enemy’s wrist, striving 
to avoid the teeth that snapped at his 
throat, stifled by the hot stench of the man’s 
breath in his face. 

Now, on the narrow, wet and slippery 
strip of rock they swayed to and fro, mur- 
derously interlocked, their heavy boots 
splashing, battling with limb and body. 

Twice Salzar forced Smith outward over 
the sink, trying to end it, but could not 
free himself 

Once, too, he managed to get at a hidden 
knife, drag it out and stab at head and 
throat; but Smith caught the fist that 
wielded it, forced back the arm, held it 
while Salzar screamed at him, lunging at 
his face with bared teeth 

Suddenly the end came: Salzar’s body 
heaved sang sprawled for an instant in 
the dazzling glare, hurtled over Smith’s head 
and fell into the sink with a crashing splash. 

Frantically he thrashed there, spattering 
and floundering in darkness. He made no 
outcry. Probably he had landed head first 

In a moment only a vague heaving came 
from the unseen ooze. 

Smith, exhausted, drenched with sweat, 
leaned against a tamarack, sickened. 

After all sound had ceased he straight- 
ened up with an effort. Presently he bent 
and recovered Salzar’s red bandanna and 
his hat, lifted his own rifle and pack and 
struggled into the harness. Then, kicking 
Salzar’s rifle overboard, he unfastened both 
torches, pocketed one, and started on in a 
flood of ghostly light 

He was shaking all over and the torch 
quivered in his hand. He had seen men 
die in the Great War. He had been near 
death himself. But never before had he 
been near death in so horrible a form. The 
sodden noises in the mud, the deadened 
flopping of the sinking body—mud- 
plastered hands beating frantically on mud, 
spattering, agonizing in darkness—“My 
God,” he breathed, “anything but that 
anything but that !—” 


II 


EFORE midnight he struck the hard 
forest. Here there was no trail at all, 
only spreading outcrop of rock. 

He could see a few stars. Cautiously he 
ventured to shine his compass close to the 
ground. He was still headed right. The 
ghastly sink country lay behind him 

Ahead of him, somewhere in darkness 
but how far he did not know—Quintana 
and his people were moving swiftly on 
Clinch’s Dump 

It may have been an hour later—two 
hours, perhaps—when from far ahead in the 
forest came a sound—the faint clink of a 
shod heel on rock. Now, Smith unslung 
his pack, placed it between two rocks 
where laurel grew 

[Continued on page ] 
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worthy the patronage 
of three generations 





New and unusual designs for small 


gifts, scarves, sports hats, sweaters, bags, 
etc., including a full color page of cross- 
stitch designs—all in 


Belding’s Book «: 
Silk Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet 


Fifteen Cents, at your dealer’s or from 
Belding Bros. & Co., 902 Broadway, N. Y. 
Use Belding’s New Process Embroidery 
Silks — made of pure silk —for articles 
which must withstand long wear or fre- 
quent launderings and Belding’s Crochet 
Silks to give the utmost durability to cro- 
cheted articles. Belding’s Syltex—a fast 
dye artificial silk—is especially adapted 
to dress embroidery. 
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Is your skin pale 
and sallow? 
— How you can rouse it 


wer exercise, the right food—all these contribute to a 


healthy condition of your skin. 


But your skin itself must have special care, if you wish it 
to show all the beauty and charm of which it is capable. 
Your skin is a separate organ of your body. Neglect of its 
special needs may result in an unattractive complexion, even 
though your general health is good. 


If your skin is pale and sallow, use the following treatment 
to give it color and life: 


NCE or twice a week, just before retiring, fill your 

basin full of hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the basin and cover your head and the bow! with 
a heavy bath towel, so that no steam canescape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With this wash your face thor- 
oughly, rubbing the lather well into the skin with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Then rinse the skin well, 
first with warm water, then with cold, and finish by rubbing 
it for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the 
week cleanse your skin thor- 
oughly in the usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, end- 
ing with a dash of cold. 


A complete miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin 
preparations 
For 25 cents we will send 
you a complete miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations, containing 
each different skin need samples of Woodbury’s Fa- 
are given in the booklet of cial Soap, Facial Cream, 
famoustreatments wrapped Cold Cream, and Facial 
around every cake of Powder; together with the 
Woodburv’s Facial Soap. treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin 

You Love to Touch.” 

Send for this set today. 
Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1502 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
Woodbury’s its address The Andrew Jergens 
beneficial effect on Co., Limited, 1502 Sher- 
the skin make it brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
ideal for general use. English agents: H. C. 
A25centcake lastsa Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
month or six weeks. Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Special treatments for 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today — begin your 
treatment tonight. 









The same quali- 
ties that give 





Copyright, ro22, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 








The Road That 
Leads Back 


[Continued from page 12] 


“You been sick long, mammy ?” 

“Two years come grass seed,” she sighed, 
“I been a-layin’ hyar with a misery in my 
breast that sulters my breath out of me. 
Ever sence—ever sence Hermie—” 

“Where is Hermie? And where is pap 
—and everybody ?” 

“Hermie got kilt in the war,” announced 
Buford bluntly. 

The mother’s face convulsed. “They 
kilt him. They kilt him with a bay-o-net! 
Like a mad dog.” Her eyes were haunted. 
She raised on her elbow. “He was caryin’ 
a sick boy back.” 

“Through the wire,” added Buford 
stolidly. 

“They sont me his cross.” There was a 
note of triumph in the mother’s voice. “Get 
that thar cross, Bufie.” 

Buford rummaged in a trunk. Riley 
fingered the bit of metal reverently. 
Hermie’s cross. Hermie in France—dead! 
He himself had gone at the very beginning. 
The draft had taken Hermie perhaps. The 
mother denied this. 

“He jined out,” she argued. “They 
throwed him out twicet on account of his 
bad foot, and pap argified for him to give 
hit up. But he went plumb to Nashville 
and got in, arter a spell. Pap ‘lowed he’d 
ought to stay to home. Pap had his 
stroke—and Asbury—” 

Riley nodded. He knew the “spells” 
which from birth had afflicted Asbury, the 
“fitified” one who must not be left alone 
in a field. But Pap— “Pap had a stroke?” 

“It kilt him,” stated Buford. “He’s 
buried out yan. We got a rock thar with 
his name on it—yon side the gant-lot.” 

“Hermie went,” pursued the mother. 
“And then Phil—” 

“In the navy,” added Buford. “On the 
Arkansas. He sont me a flag oncet.” 

“Hermie sont we-uns money—every 
month. And arter he was kilt we got his 
papers—insurance papers. Hit was blood 
money—blood money fur my boy!” 

“We bought us two good _hosses,” 
chorused Buford, “ and a waggin.” 

“They sont us a letter.” The mother 
sank down again and her eyes were far and 
transfixed. “Hermie had a feller to write 
hit fur him—arter he was wounded. Git 
that letter, Bufie.” 

Riley felt an unaccountable ache of lone- 
liness. He had never written—he the 
“book-larned” one, who could write! 

Buford brought the penciled scrap, 
scrawled by a comrade almost as illiterate 
as Hermie himself. Only a line or two, 
ragged and grimy, tinged with the pitiful 
solemnity of a boyish farewell. 

“i wisht i could see you-all agin—and 
the mount’ins—” 

Hermie—Hermie had left them that, and 
a heroic memory. Hermie had done more. 
There were comforts—the well—Riley re- 
membered how his mother had toiled up 
the stony hill from the spring day after 
day, with a heavy bucket in each hand, 
the sun pitiless on her bare head. There 
was the clean bed, the ordered house, ease 
for her dying bones. And he—he had flung 
away bitterly, remembering only the crude 
and the repulsive, only the narrowness and 
the lack, flung away without a _ back- 
ward look, without an attempt at mend- 
ing the shrunken misery of her days, 
putting a world between them in insolent 
forgetting. 

“I come back, mammy,” he pleaded, 
falling into the old crude speech, trying to 
bring the sunken gaze back to his face, 
“I’ve done pretty well—I left a good posi- 
tion—a job—down in South America.” 

“South America?” repeated Buford. 
“That’s plumb inter the other world, ain’t 
it? And I ain’t never been no furder than 
Cowan.” 

“T’ll take care of you, mammy,” Riley 
soothed her, caressing the hard old hands, 
knotty and brown as fagots. 

“Hermie fixed all that,” she said. “I'll 
have a-plenty—long as I live.” 

Riley left her after a little, and went 
to the kitchen. The house was the same, 
and yet altered, as he himself was at heart 
the same and yet forever changed. It was 
still. He remembered it for a noisy place, 
filled with boyish squabbling, the yelp of 
dogs, his father’s booming voice and heavy 
tread. But now it was silent. A tin alarm 
clock rapped out the seconds like the thump 
of a shoemaker’s hammer. 

Riley opened the kitchen door. A 
woman in a clean pink apron was cutting 
out biscuits, her round wrists dusted with 
flour. She lifted her eyes and looked at 
him. It was Irma. Older, calmer, more 
mature, but with her eyes and her strong, 
sweet mouth the same. Infinitely removed 
from that timid little creature in the too- 
long dress whom he had married, yet with 
all the tender appeal of that little bride of 
memory grown stronger, deeper and more 
remote. Riley looked at her, all his pride 
sunk in a bewildered humility. 

“Irma.” 


” 


[Continued on page 35] 
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How | Earn *2” to 3° a Day 
At Home in Spare Time 


OW that I am actually earning 
N from two to three dollars a day, 
right at home, in my spare time, 

our trials and troubles back in the Fall 


of 1919 seem like a dream—a night- 
mare that I am glad to forget. 


But I can tell you there was noth- 
ing imaginary about those days, while 
we were struggling along trying to 
make both ends meet—and never quite 
succeeding. 


My husband worked in a mill, and 
made good wages, but it seemed like 
he couldn’t earn enough money to keep 
up with expenses. With our two little 
children to clothe and care for it seem- 
ed like we were always paying bills, 
or planning how we could lay aside 
the money to pay them. 


Often my husband and I would 
talk things over, trying to find some 
way out of our troubles. I was eager 
to help, but I couldn’t leave my home 
and children and go to work in a fac- 
tory. I didn’t know any sort of work 
that I could do at home, to make 
money. It began to look like there 
was no answer to our problem. 


AND so things went along until one 

day late in December the express- 
man drove up to our house and left a 
wooden box, addressed to Mr. Van- 
coillie. That night when my husband 
came home from work I showed him 
the box and asked what was in it. 


“Oh, we'll call it a Christmas 
present for you,” he laughed, and be- 
gan taking the boards off the top. 
Pretty soon he lifted out some sort of 
a machine and set it on the floor. 


“What in the world do you call 
that?” I asked. 


“Tt is an Auto Knitter,” he replied, 
“a machine to knit wool socks. I 
heard about it and sent for some of 
their literature. It looked so good 
that I decided to try out their plan. 
So I sent for one of their machines to 
surprise you.” 

Now, it isn’t like my husband to 
make wild, reckless decisions. But for 
the life of me I couldn’t see the idea 
back of this purchase. I made up my 
mind that he sure had slipped up this 
time. 

“A knitting machine!” I exclaimed. 
‘Why, I never knit a sock in my life. 
I don’t know the first thing about 
knitting.” 

“Of course you don’t,” replied 
that exasperating man of mine. “And 
you don’t need to. See, we have an 
Instruction Book that tells just how 
to knit standard wool socks on the 
Auto Knitter. You can learn from 
this.” 

“But after the socks are knit— 
what then? What will we do with 
them?” 

“Oh, that’s the best part of it,” 
my husband explained. ‘The Auto 
Knitter Hoisery Company agrees to 
buy every standard sock turned out on 
the machine. We simply bundle up 
the socks and send the package to them. 
They pay us a fixed price per dozen 
pairs. Also they send us yarn to take 
the place of that used in knitting the 
socks. So, you see, we always have 
yarn to knit. more socks.” 


WELL, I must say I felt a lot bet- 
ter about the Auto Knitter after 
he explained it that way. If I could 
knit socks right at home, and sell them 
for real money, it sure would be fine. 


A Pleasant, Profitable Occupation That 
Helps Us Make Both Ends Meet 


By Mrs. Emile Vancoillie 





Mrs. Vancoillie 


Why, it was as good as going out and 
working for wages—and I could do 
the knitting in spare time without 
neglecting my children or household 
duties. 


But I still had my doubts about 
the Auto Knitter. I was afraid I would 
never learn to run it. However, when 
I read over the Instruction Book I 
found it wasn’t nearly as hard as I 
had imagined. Then I sat down to 
the machine and began practicing. 
The machine was shipped with a piece 
of work already started on it, and that 
was a big help. It took a little time, 
of course, but in three days I had the 
machine working fine, and was making 
one sock after another. 


Of course the neighbors soon learn- 
ed about the Auto Knitter. I showed 
them samples of the socks, and they 
all wanted some right away, when 
they saw the fine work. So I began 
taking orders right away, and didn’t 
have time, at first, to knit any for the 
company. I found there was a good 
sale for ladies’ stockings, too, so I knit 
them as well as the socks. 


N March 12, 1920, I balanced up 
my little account book, and found 
that, after taking out the money to pay 
for the machine, I had a clear profit 
of $33.00—all earned in spare mo- 


ments between my regular work. 


I kept right on with my knitter 
during that Spring and Summer. 
When I didn’t have any home trade I 
sent the standard socks in to the Auto 
Knitter people, and I always got good 
treatment from them. I could plan 
every time on getting a check from 
them by return mail. And they always 
sent along the replacement yarn, just 
like they agreed to do. 







“I do the knitting without neglecting 
my children or household duties.” 


But the real test of the Auto 
Knitter came late in the Fall. From 
November to January the mill where 
my husband was employed was closed 
down a good part of the time, and he 
didn’t have regular work. There was 
nothing else he could find to do in a 
mill town like this, so at last he turned 
to the Auto Knitter. “I’m going to 
see what I can do to make money at 
home,” he said. 


Well, we both worked at the little 
Auto Knitter, and kept it busy during 
those “‘lean’’ months. And as a result 
they proved to be “fat” months for us. 
We never had to worry about “no 
work at the mill,” as so many others 
were doing. If we didn’t have home 
orders, we kept right on knitting, be- 
cause we knew we could sell every 
standard sock to the company. 


URING this dull period the Auto 

Knitter just about made the liv- 
ing for our family of four. We hardly 
had to touch our little savings account. 
I can’t imagine how in the world we 
would have made out without the ma- 
chine, and the checks that it brought 
us so regularly. 


After my husband went back to 
work at the mill full time, I kept right 
on knitting in my spare moments. In 
February, 1921, I made $59.99, and 
in March, $64.30. All of this was 
for home trade. The socks were sold 
to friends and neighbors without a bit 
of trouble. 


My trade has kept growing steadily, 
and now I can count on making from 
$2.00 to $3.00 regularly every day, 
besides doing all my housework. And 
I have orders for from three to four 
weeks ahead. I can always knit a sock 
now in 10 to 12 minutes, and a lady’s 
stocking in 15 minutes. The knitting 
fs so easy and pleasant. It rests me 
from my housework. And I am mak- 
ing money every time I turn the handle 
of the Auto Knitter. 


Make Money Right At Home 
Knitting Socks on the Auto Knitter 


You have read here what Mrs. 
Vancoillie says about the Auto Knitter. 
There isn’t a bit of guesswork in what 
she says. Here are actual facts, put 
on paper. The old problem of making 
both ends meet set the Vancoillies to 
thinking. Then came the Auto Knitter 
to help. And now, in her spare time, 
Mrs. Vancoillie is making from $2.00 
to $3.00 a day. just imagine $50.00 
to $75.00 a month “extra” money! 

We stand ready to make you the 
very same offer we made Mrs, Van- 
coillie. Our Home Work Plan is for 
you, too. You make standard wool 
socks in your own home in spare time, 
with the Auto Knitter. And we pay 
you for making them. ‘That’s the plan 
in a nutshell. 


A Ready Market for 
Every Standard Sock 


But, much as we like to receive 
shipments of standard socks from Auto 
Knitter owners, there is nothing at all 
in our Work Contract to force you to 
send your output to us. We agree to 
buy every standard sock sent in to us, 
the year around, and to pay a fixed 
price. We will also send replacement 
yarn for each lot of standard socks 
sent in. But you are at perfect liberty 
to sell these wool socks wherever you 
please. Local stores often are glad to 
get these fine wool socks, and pay good 
prices for them. It is very likely, too, 
that your friends and neighbors may 
want a supply. 

The machine itself is thoroughly 
substantial. Many Auto Knitters have 
been operated for years with perfect 
satisfaction. The machine weighs 
about 20 pounds and may be clamped 
to any ordinary table. It makes a 
sock—top, body, heel and toe—with- 
out removing the work from the ma- 
chine. And it’s all done in a.surpris- 
ingly short time. 


Previous experience with machinery 
is not necessary. Nor do you need to 
know how to knit by hand. The In- 
struction Book makes everything plain. 
With the Auto Knitter you can learn 
to turn out standard wool socks that 
have all of the strength, warmth and 
quality of hand-knitted ones. 


Write for Full Information 


About Our Home Work Plan 


If you have been seeking some way 
to turn spare moments into money, 
then take this chance to get the facts 
about the Auto Knitter. Will you 
spend just two minutes now to find 
out all about a new, pleasant occu- 
pation that can be conducted right at 
home? You aren’t obligating yourself 
at all when you sign and mail the 
coupon. The Auto Knitter Hoisery 
Co., Inc., Dept. 52, 630-32 Genesee 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 52, 630-32 Genesee Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making 
Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. , 
I enclose two cents postage to cover 
cost of mailing literature, etc. It is 
understood that this does not obligate 
me in any way. 


Name . ee as Me nek 


Address.. . 
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M y dear, you look like a 


new person | 


HATEVER have you done to im- 
prove your skin so wonderfully? 
Why it’s as soft and clear as a 

Do tell me the secret.” 


baby’s! 

But there is no secret to tell—the adoption of 
Resinol Soap for her daily toilet and bath explains 
it all. 


’ There is a world of hope in that statement for the dis- 
couraged woman who has tried various treatments and finds 
her complexion is still sallow and muddy or her skin coarse, 
oily, rough, blotchy or otherwise blemished. 


It seems incredible that anything so simple as regularly 
bathing the face with Resinol Soap and warm water could 
restore skin health and beauty when other things have 
failed. Yet it can, and does, because in addition to its 
unusual cleansing qualities, it has just the soothing, healing, 
corrective properties necessary to overcome these facial 
imperfections. 


Use Resinol Soap for one week and you will 
know why you will want it all the year round. 


May we send you a dainty trial size cake free? 
If so, write Dept. 5-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol products at all drug and toilet goods counters. 
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Salzar’s red bandanna was still wet, but 
he tied it across his face, leaving his eyes 
exposed. The dead man’s hat fitted him 
His own hat and the extra torch he dropped 
into his basket-pack. 

Ready, now, he moved swiftly forward, 
trailing his rifle. And very soon it became 
plain to him that the people ahead were 
moving without much caution, evidently 
fearing no unfriendly ear or eye in that 
section of the wilderness 

Once they halted at a brook. Their 
torches flashed it; he heard them sounding 
its depths with their gun-butts. Smith 
knew that brook. It was the east branch 
of Star Brook, the inlet to Star Pond. 

Far ahead above the trees the sky 
seemed luminous. It was star lustre over 
the pond, turning the mist to a silvery 
splendor. 

Now the people ahead of him moved 
with more caution, crossing the brook with 
out splashing, and their boots made less 
noise in the woods. 

To keep in touch with them Smith 
hastened his pace until he drew near enough 
to hear the low murmur of their voices 

They were travélling in single file; he 
had a glimpse of them against the ghostly 
radiance ahead. Indeed, so near had he 
approached that he could hear the heavy, 
labored breathing of the last man in the 
file—some laggard who dragged his feet, 
plodding on doggedly, panting, muttering 
Probably the man was Sard. 

Already the forest in front was invaded 
by the misty radiance from the clearing. 
Through the trees starlight glimmered on 
water. The perfume of the open land grew 
in the night air,—the scent of dew-wet 
grass, of still water and of sedgy shores. 

Lying flat behind a rotting log, Smith 
could see them all now,—spectral shapes 
against the light. There were five of them 
at the forest’s edge. 

They seemed to know what was to be 
done and how to do it. Two went down 
among the ferns and stunted willows to 
ward the west shore of the pond; two 
sheered off to the southwest, shoulder deep 
in blackberry and sumac. The fifth man 
waited for a while, then ran down across 
the open pasture. 

Scarcely had he started when Smith 
glided to the wood’s edge, crouched, and 
looked down. 

Below stood Clinch’s Dump, plain in 
the starlight, every window dark. To the 
west the barn loomed, huge with its ram 
shackle out-buildings straggling toward the 
lake. 

Straight down the slope toward the barn 
ran the fifth man of Quintana’s gang, and 
disappeared among the out-buildings. 

Smith crept after him through the 
sumacs; and, at the foot of the slope, 
squatted low in a clump of rag-weed. 

Smith crouched, listened, searched the 
starlight with intent eyes, and waited. Until 
something happened he could not solve the 
problem before him. He could be of no 
use to Eve Strayer and to Stormont until 
he found out what Quintana was doing. 

There was no use in trying to get to 
Ghost Lake for assistance. He felt that 
whatever was about to happen would come 
with a rush. It would be all over before 
he had been gone five minutes. No; the 
only thing to do was to stay where he was 

As for his pledge to the little Grand 
Duchess, that was always in his mind 
Sooner or later, somehow, he was going 
to make good his pledge. He knew that 
Quintana and his gang were here to find 
the Flaming Jewel. 

Had he not encountered Quintana, his 
own errand had been the same. For Smith 
had started for Clinch’s prepared to reveal 
himself to Stormont, and then, masked to 
the eyes—and to save Eve from a broken 
heart, and Clinch from States Prison—he 
had meant to rob the girl at pistol-point. 

It was the only way to save Clinch; the 
only way to save the pride of this blindly 
loyal girl. For the arrest of Clinch meant 
ruin to both, and Smith realized it 
thoroughly. 


A slight sound from one of the out- 
houses—a sort of wagon-shed—attracted his 
attention. Through the frost-blighted rag- 
weeds he peered intently, listening. 

After a few moments a faint glow ap- 
peared in the shed. There was a crackling 
noise. The glow grew pinker 


Ill 

NSIDE Clinch’s house Eve awoke with 

a start. Her ears were filled with a 

strange, rushing, crackling noise. A rosy 
glare danced and_ shook outside her 
windows 

As she sprang to the floor on bandaged 
feet, a shrill scream burst out in the ruddy 
darkness—unearthly, horrible; and _ there 
came a thunderous battering from the 
barn 

The girl tore open her bedroom door 
“Jack!” she cried in a terrified voice. “The 
barn’s on fire!” 


\. da 


“Good God!” he said, “—my horse!” 

He had already sprung from his chair 
outside her door. Now he ran downstairs, 
and she heard bolt and chain clash at the 
kitchen door and his spurred boots land on 
the porch. 

“Oh,” she whimpered, snatching a 
blanket wrapper from a peg and struggling 
into it. “Oh, the poor horse! Jack! Jack! 
I’m coming to help! Don’t risk your life! 
I'm coming—I’m coming—” 

Terror clutched her as she stumbled 
downstairs on bandaged feet. 

As she reached the door a great flare of 
light almost blinded her. 

“tack tT” 

And at the same instant she saw him 
struggling with three masked men in the 
glare of the wagon-shed afire. 

His rifle stood in the corridor outside 
her door. With one bound she was on the 
stairs again. There came the crash and 
splinter of wood and glass from the kitchen, 
and a man with a handkerchief over his 
face caught her on the landing. 

Twice she wrenched herself loose and 
her fingers almost touched Stormont’s rifle; 
she fought like a cornered lynx, tore the 
handkerchief from her assailant’s face, rec- 
ognized Quintana, hurled her very body at 
him, eyes flaming, small teeth bared 

Two other men laid hold. In another 
moment she had tripped Quintana, and all 
four fell, rolling over and over down the 
short flight of stairs, landing in the kitchen, 
still Aghting 


ERE, in darkness, she wriggled out, 

somehow, leaving her blanket wrap- 

per in their clutches. In another 
instant she was up the stairs again, only to 
discover that the rifle was gone. 

The red glare from the wagon-house 
lighted her bedroom; she sprang inside and 
bolted the door. Her chamois jacket with 
its loops full of cartridges hung on a peg. 
She got into it, seized her rifle and ran 
to the window just as two masked men, 
pushing Stormont before them, entered the 
house by the kitchen way. 

Her own door was resounding with kicks 
and blows 

She ran to the bed, thrust her hand 
under the pillow, pulled out the case con- 
taining the Flaming Jewel, and placed it in 
the breast, pocket of her shooting jacket. 

Again she crept to the window. Only 
the wagon-house was burning. Somebody, 
however, had led Stormont’s horse from 
the barn, and had tied it to a tree at a 
safe distance. It stood there, trembling, its 
beautiful, nervous head turned toward the 
burning building 

The blows upon her bedroom door had 
ceased; there came a loud trampling, the 
sound of excited voices; Quintana’s sar- 
castic tones, clear, dominant: 

“Dios! The police! Why you bring 
me this gendarme? What am I to do with 
a gentleman of the Constabulary, eh? Do 
you think I am fool enough to cut his 
throat? Well, Sefor Gendarme, what are 
you doing here in the Dump of Clinch?” 

Then Stormont’s voice, clear and quiet: 
“What are you doing here? If you’ve a 
quarrel with Clinch, he’s not here. There’s 
only a young girl in this house.” 

“So?” said Quintana. “Well, that is 
what I expec’, my frien’. It is thees lady 
upon whom I do myse’f the honor to call!” 

Eve, listening, heard Stormont’ rejoinder, 
still, calm, and very grave: 

“The man who lays a finger on that 
young girl had better be dead. He’s as good 
as dead the moment he touches her. There 
won't be a chance for him.” 

“Calm youse’f, my frien’,” said Quin- 
tana. “I demand of thees young lady only 
that she return to me the property of 
which I have been rob by Monsieur 
Clinch.” 

“I knew nothing of any theft. Nor does 
she— " 

“Pardon; Senor Clinch knows; and 7 
know.” His tone changed, offensively: 
“Senor Gendarme, am I permit to under- 
stan’ that you are a frien’ of thees young 
lady ?—a heart-frien’, per’aps—” Then you 
shall persuade her to return to me thees 
packet of which Monsieur Clinch has rob 
me.” 

There was a short silence, then Quin- 
tana’s voice again: 

“I know thees packet is conceal in thees 


house. Peaceably, if possible, I would re- 
cover my property. . . . If she re- 
fuses—” 


“Well?” inquired Stormont, coolly. 

“Ah! It is ver’ painful to say. Alas, 
Senor Gendarme, I mus’ have my property. 

If she refuse, then I mus’ sever one 
of her pretty fingers. An’ if she 
still refuse—I sever her pretty fingers, one 
by one, until—” 

“You know what would happen to 
sou?” interrupted Stormont, in a voice 
that quivered in spite of himself. 

“T take my chance. Senor Gendarme, 
she is within that room. If you are her 

[Continued on page 31] 
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frien’, you shall advise her to return to me 
my property.” 

After another silence: 

“Eve!” he called sharply 


She placed her lips to the door: “Yes, 
Jack.” 
He said: “There are five masked men 


out here who say that Clinch robbed them 
and they are here to recover their property 


Do you know anything about 

this ?” 
“I know they lie. My father is not a 
thief I have my rifle and plenty 


of ammunition. I shall kill every man who 
erters this room.” 

For a moment nobody stirred or spoke 
Then Quintana strode to the bolted door 
and struck it with the butt of his rifle 

“You, in there,” he said in a menacing 
voice, “—you listen once to me! You open 
vour door and come out. I give you one 
minute!” He struck the door again: 
“One minute, sehorita!—or I cut from your 
frien’, here, the hand from his right arm!” 

There was a deathly silence. Then the 
sound of bolts. The door opened. Slowly 
the girl limped forward, still wearing the 
hunting jacket over her night-dress 

Quintana made her an elaborate and 
ironical bow, slouch hat in hand; another 
niasked man took her rifle 

“Senorita,” said Quintana with another 
sweep of his hat, “I ask pardon that I 
trouble you for my packet of which your 
father has rob me for ver’ long time.” 

Slowly the girl lifted her gray eyes to 
Stormont. He was standing between two 
masked men. Their pistols were pressed 
slightly against his stomach. 

Stormont reddened painfully : 

“It was not for myself that I let you 
open your door,’ he said. “They would 
not have ventured to lay hands on me.” 

“Ah,” said Quintana with a terrifying 
smile, “you would not have been the first 
gendarme who had—accorded me_ his 
hand!” 

Two of the masked men laughed loudly. 


UTSIDE in the ragweed patch, Smith 
rose, stole across the grass to the 
kitchen door and slipped inside. 


“Now, senorita,’ said Quintana gaily, 
“my packet, if you please.” 

One of the masked men said: “Take 
her downstairs and lock her up somewhere 
or she’l! shoot us from her window.” 

“Lead out that gendarme, too!” added 
Quintana, grasping Eve by the arm. 

Down the stairs tramped the men, forc- 
ing their prisoners with them. 

In the big kitchen the glare from the 


burning out-house fell dimly; the place 
was full of shadows. 
“Now,” said Quintana, “I take my 


property and my leave. Where is_ the 
packet hidden?” 

She stood for a moment with drooping 
head, amid the sombre shadows, then, 
slowly, she drew the emblazoned morocco 
case from her breast pocket. 

What followed occurred in the twinkling 
of an eye: for, as Quintana extended his 
2rm to grasp the case, a hand snatched it, 
a masked figure sprang through the door- 
way, and ran toward the barn 

Somebody recognized the hat and red 
bandanna: 

“Salzar!” he yelled. “Nick Salzar!” 

“A traitor, by God!” shouted Quintana. 
Even before he had reached the door, his 
pistol flashed twice, deafening all the semi 
darkness, choking them with stifling fumes 

A masked man turned on Stormont, 
forcing him back into the pantry at pistol- 
point. Another man pushed Eve after him, 
slammed the pantry door and bolted it 

Through the iron bars of the pantry 
window, Stormont saw a man, wearing a 
red bandanna tied under his eyes, run up 
and untie his horse and fling himself astride 
under a shower of bullets. 

As he wheeled the horse and swung him 
into the clearing toward the foot of Star 
Pond, his seat and horsemanship were not 
to be mistaken. 

He was gone, now, the gallop stretch- 
ing into a dead run; and Quintana’s men 
still following, shooting, hallooing in the 
starlight like a pack of leaping shapes from 
hell. 

But Quintana had not followed far. 
When he had emptied his automatic he 
halted. Something about the transaction 
suddenly checked his fury, stilled it, sum- 
moned his brain into action. For a full 
minute he stood unstirring, every atom of 
intelligence in terrible concentration. 

Presently he put his left hand into his 
pocket, fitted another clip to his pistol, 
turned on his heel and walked straight 
back to the house. 

Between the two locked in the pantry 
not a word had passed. Stormont still 
peered out between the iron bars, striving 
to catch a glimpse of what was going on. 
Eve crouched at the pantry door, her face 
in her hands, listening. 

Suddenly she heard Quintana’s step in 


the kitchen. Cautiously she 
pantry key from inside . 

Stormont heard her, and instantly came 
to her. At the same moment Quintana 
unbolted the door from the outside and 
tried to open it 

“Come out,” he said coldly, “or it will 
not go well with you when my men return.” 

“You've got i 


turned the 


what you say is your 

property,’ replied Stormont. “What do 
you want now?” 

“T tell you what I want ver’ damn 


quick. Who was he, thees man who rides 
with my property on your horse away ? 
Eh? Because it was not Nick Salzar! No! 


Salzar cannot ride thees way. No! Alors?” 

“I can't tell you who he was,” replied 
Stormont. “That’s your affair, not ours.” 

“No? Ah! Ver’ well, then. I shall tell 
you, Senor Flic! He was one of yours 
I understan’. It is a trap, a cheat—what 
you call a plant! Thees man who rode 


your horse he is disguise! Yes! He also is 
a gendarme! Yes! You think I let a 
vendarme rob me? I got you where I 


want you now. You shall write your 
gendarme frien’ that he return to me my 
property, one day’s time, or I send him 
by parcel post two nice, fresh-cut right 
hands—your sweetheart’s and your own!” 

Stormont drew Eve's head close to his: 

“This man is blood mad or out of his 
mind! I'd better go out and take a chance 
at him before the others come back.” 

But the girl shook her head violently, 
caught him by the arm and drew him 
toward the mouth of the tile down which 
Clinch always emptied his hootch when the 
Dump was raided. 

In silence she began to unscrew it, and 
he, seeing what she was trying to do, 
helped her. 

Together they lifted the heavy tile and 
Jaid it on the floor. 

“You open thees door!” shouted Quin- 
tana in a paroxysm of fury. “I give you 
one minute!” Then, by God, I kill you 
both!” 

Eve lifted a screen of wood through 
which the tile had been set. Under it a 
black hole yawned. It was a tunnel made of 
three-foot acqueduct tiles; and it led straight 
into Star Pond, two hundred feet away. 

Now, as she straightened up and looked 
silently at Stormont, they heard the trample 
of boots in the kitchen, voices, the bang 
of gun-stocks. 

“Does that drain lead into the lake?” 
whispered Stormont. 

She nodded. 

“Will you follow me, Eve?” 

She pushed him aside, indicating that 
he was to follow her 

As she stripped the hunting jacket from 
her, a hot color swept her face. But she 
dropped on both knees, crept straight into 
the tile and slipped out of sight. 

As she disappeared, Quintatla shouted 
something in Portuguese, and fired at the 
lock. 

With the smash of splintering wood in 
his ears, Stormont slid into the smooth 
tunnel. 


N an instant he was shooting down a 

polished toboggan slide, and in another 

moment was under the icy water of Star 
Pond. 

Shocked, blinded, fighting his way to 
the surface, he felt his spurred boots drag 
ging at him like a ton of iron. Then to 
him came her helping hand. 

“T can make it,” he gasped. 

But his clothing and his boots and the 
icy water began to tell on him in mid-lake. 

Swimming without effort beside him, 
watching his every stroke, presently she 
sank a little and glided under him and a 
little ahead, so that his hands fell upon 
het shoulders. 

He let them rest, so, aware now that 
it was no burden to such a swimmer. 
Supple and silent as a swimming otter, the 
girl slipped lithely through the chilled water, 
which washed his body to the nostrils and 
numbed his legs till he could scarcely move 
them 

And now, of a sudden, his feet touched 
gravel. He stumbled forward in the shadow 
of overhanging trees and saw her wading 
shoreward, a dripping, silvery shape on the 
shoal. 

Then, as he staggered up to her, breath- 
less, where she was standing on the pebbled 
shore, he saw her join both hands, cup- 
shape, and lift them to her lips. 

And out of her mouth poured diamond, 
sapphire, and emerald in a dazzling stream, 

and, among them, one great, flashing gem 


blazing in the starlight—the Flaming 
Jewel! 

Then, slowly she turned her head to 
Stormont. 


“These are what Quintana came for,” 
she said. “Could you put them into your 
pocket ?” 


[“Cup and Lip,” Episode 8 of “The Flaming 
Jewel” series, will appear in the 
March McCatv’s] 











FREE te ot gO 


What 112 Doctors Told Us 


About Caring for a Baby's Skin 


By the Head of the Research Laboratories of Bauer & Black 


MOPERN science has perfected 
a new and radically different 
way in infant hygiene. 

Its object is to overcome diaper 
rash and skin irritations, and thus, 
by relieving discomfort, to make 
baby’s days happier—-and mother’s 
days less trying. 

It embodies new principles— 
principles now combined in a re- 
markable new Bauer & Black re- 
quisite—B & B Baby Talc. Note 
coupon below for liberal test 
package free. 


Supplants Old Methods 


Many months were spent per- 
fecting this new way. Old methods 
were inadequate. 


We consulted famous children’s 
specialists, dermatologists, heads 
of maternity homes—112 in all. 
We sought a new way—a scientific 
way—of combating the irritant 
acids which obtain in perspiration 
and in urine. 


Extensive laboratory experi- 
ments were made. Numerous tests 
effected under the personal direc- 
tion of a famous baby specialist. 
Now we believe we have attained 
the ideal. And highest authorities 
agree. 


Combats the Cause of Irritation 


The pores of the skin constantly 
exude moisture. It is nature ex- 
pelling impurities from the body. 
Upon exposure, this perspiration 
becomes a semi-acid irritant. So 
does urine. But more intensely so. 

These acids make the skin raw, 
tender—susceptible to rash. In- 
fection often follows. Hence, you 
must combat them. 

Old methods attempted merely 
to dry the moisture, thus affording 
but indifferent relief. 

B&B Baby Talc combats the 
irritant body acids—makes them 
harmless to the skin. It strikes at 
the cause of irritation. It marks a 
new era in infant hygiene. 

Use it after baby’s bath. Sprinkle 
it on diaper cloths. It is cooling, 
soothing, gently healing—scientific 
protection in the charming guise 
of a soft, white talc. 

Try it for two days. Results are 
quick — and amazing. Note how 
much smoother baby’s skin—how 
much more restful and happy—for 
comfortable babies are happy 
babies. 

B & B Baby Soap 
“ Tempered to the Infant's Skin ”’ 


A mother’s zeal in keeping her 
baby sweet and clean, as every 
doctor knows, frequently find ex- 
pression in an unfortunate choice 
of soap. B&B Baby Soap is 
made of edible fats. It lathers 
freely, dries slowly, and rinses off 
readily. It contains a slight per- 
centage of zinc oxide, hence is 
mildly healing. Bland and sooth- 
ing, it provides a safe soap for 
your baby. 


Mail Coupon for Free Samples 


We want all mothers to try this 
new way of making babies happy. 
So we invite you to mail the cou- 
pon for liberal trial package of 
B & B Baby Talc and B & B Baby 
Soap, free and postpaid. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
illied Protucts 
ws . 





8B Baby Talc 
8¥B Baby Soap 


“A Bauer & Black Product’’ 


It is well to consider the maker be- 


hind the product you use. For twenty- 
eight years Bauer & Black have held 
the esteem of the medical profession; 
of druggists and the public; and it 
jealously guards this standing. 


Druggists everywhere sell all B & B Products 


© B & B 1922 
MAIL THIS McC. 222° 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, U. S. Av 
If you live in Canada, address 


. / 
Bauer & Black, Canadian Laboratories, ( 
Toronto, Canada 


Please send me a trial package of B & B 


Baby Talc and B & B Baby Soap—these // 
without charge or obligation on my part 
i? 
Vame 
/ 
f 
Address a 


/ 
Cer GS GUNG, ok 2 8c onn bid cavdeencetines A; 
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YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


The druggist — your neighbor 
hood druggist—is the Good 
Samaritan among merchant 
Health, safety, comfort are tl 
three main things he has to se 
Pharmacy is an ETHICAL pr 





fession: the druggist ts a colleg 
trained scientist who thinks 
quality and service Brst 


“WHAT SHALL 
I GIVE BABY?” 
PROBLEM SOLVED 


You have often been perplexed 
in selecting a present for some 
body's lovable baby. The pany 
OT BOX bas been prepared for 
those who prefer that their love 
for baby shall be expressed by a 
useful gift. It con tains three dainty 
articles essential to the comfort 
and happiness of baby —Jobnson's 
Baby Powder, Baby Cream and 
Baby Soap. You can give nothb- 
ing more welcome Ask your 
druggist for it 


Jounson & JOHNSON 


New Brunswick, N. J.. U. S.A 


@ 1922. )a) 
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To BE A MOTHER isto be 
among the greatest artists of the 
world. A tiny will, a tiny mind, 
even the threads of a Future are 
in her hands. What will she build 
with them? 


*‘T had a wonderful mother,’’ 
said Lincoln. ‘‘All that I am | 
owe to her.”’ 


If greatness is a gift, the greatest gift a 
baby can have is a wonderful mother—a 
mother who knows that hours and hours 
of restful sleep are essential to baby’s future. 

Does it seem odd that a mere “‘baby 
powder advertisement’’ should be so 
serious? Perhaps baby powder isn’t so 
mere after all. 

Do you realize that Johnson’s Baby 
Powder was the suggestion of a famous 
physician who knew that skin comfort is 
the surest path to sounder sleep? And that 
it is made especially for babies in labora- 
tories that prepare hundreds of articles for 
the medical profession? 

» The difference between Johnson's 
Baby Powder and ordinary talcums appeals 
to a mother. 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best for You 
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Baby Is Thinking! 


By Estelle De Young Barr 


day make two big mistakes in dealing 

with baby’s mind and soul. On these 

two errors may be blamed all the 
evils of bad training, miseducation and the 
tragedies which follow them. They are: 

Baby’s mind is like a blank sheet of 
paper. 

Baby’s mind is like an adult’s. 

Yes, of course, we all know that these 
are errors. But it is not what we know 
—it is what we do that is important. Un 
consciously, many times a day, we treat 
baby as if it were either like ourselves or 
like a rag doll. We cannot help it; that 
is the curse of being grown-ups. Oh that 
we could, like Peter Pan, keep our youth! 
Then we could be such good parents! 

Either baby has no soul at all or else 
it has one laden with the wisdom and 
folly, the good and bad, of thirty or forty 
years! Baby is the most misunderstood 
creature on earth! 

What is baby thinking about? What 
is on its mind? Are its thoughts worth 
the much circulated penny ? 

Look at the new-born baby lying in its 
crib. Are we to be blamed if we some- 
times forget that it has a mind or a soul? 
The new-born human is very helpless; the 
little chick which has just pecked its way 
out of the egg is much more grown-up 
And yet that babe has locked within it all 
the potential soaring of thought, all the 
undeveloped Niagaras of action, all the 
flowers and storms of emotion. 

Far from being but a slightly animated 
toy, the baby 
in the first 
year of its 
life lives over, 
in a sort of 
rapid drama, 
many thou- 
sands of years 
of human 


| day the wisest of us mothers every 


WHEN you 


the very outset and it needs to be directed 
with ali the wisdom and kindness of the 
mother from the moment the baby is born. 

Perhaps the strongest emotion shown in 
the young infant is rage. If by accident 
you withdraw the food before the child 
is satisfied, it will get into a good old- 
fashioned fit of temper, cry, stiffen its limbs 
and in extreme cases turn blue. Anger, like 
fear, persists through life; anger when the 
blocks or the doll is taken by another child; 
anger when candy is refused; and in later 
life, anger at the thousand and one things 
that thwart us. 


HERE is one natural soother with 

which rage and fear may be allayed. 

And that is love. The child is born 
with a capacity to love—that is, for 
pleasure. The tiniest infant can be pacified 
by gentle patting on the back. Objects of 
fear and of anger can be replaced by objects 
of pleasure. Being attended to when at- 
tention is needed, being fed when hungry 
on the elementary simple physical pleasures 
and absence of pain are built love and 
happiness. 

Baby lives in a strange world! The 
baby’s world is flat; it is on a moving- 
picturé screen instead of on a stage. Things 
exist and move only over one surface; there 
is no other distance. Things never come 
toward one or go away. For the baby, it is 
perfectly natural for the cow to jump over 
the moon. 

Into this strange world comes the little 
explorer, baby, with its eyes and ears, nose 
and palate and skin. The world is a jumble 
of a very few sights and sounds, smells, 
tastes and contacts. With these senses 
alone the baby would never have more 
than a world on a 
screen. But we are 
born kickers and 
graspers; we are 
born with the im- 





want help in 


evolution. It 
S 2 2's 
moving - pic- 
ture film 
which was 
photographed very 
slowly were turned 
quickly on the 
screen; like, for in- 
stance, the moving- 
pictures of growing 
flowers. 

The baby is 
born with instincts 
on which it de- 
pends to keep it 
alive. It exhibits 
new instincts every 
few weeks. It soon 
becomes a_ highly 
complicated little 
piece of mental and 
nervous machinery. 
The instinct of 
nursing is one of the 
very first and, of 
course, most impor- 
tant. These instinc- 
tive actions of 
taking nourishment, 
with the strong urge 
of physical hunger 





rearing your 
children, you in- 
stinctively turn, 
for advice, to a 
woman who is a 
mother herself 
and is bringing up her children 
wisely. 

Mrs. Estelle De Young 
Barr, whose article on child- 
training appears on this page 
of McCall's, has two children 
of her own. Mrs. Barr is, too, 
an experienced psychologist, 
having been psychologist at 
the Experimental School, New 
York City; psychological as- 
sistant at the Vanderbilt 
Clinic; and she has examined 
hundreds of children for the 
famous Néw York Children’s 
Court. 

Write to Mrs. Barr about 
your problems, addressing her 
in care of McCall's Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. Enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


pulse to move our 
arms and legs. We 
are gifted with the 
urge to reach out 
and experiment with 
the things about us. 
We are animals who 
learn by doing. 
This curiosity, 
this urge to explore 
is one of the most 
precious possessions 
the baby has. It is 
the duty of the 
mother to preserve 
this, to direct it to 
healthful activities, 
to keep this interest 
in life, this experi- 
mental attitude of 
trying things and 
gaining knowledge. 
In this strange 
world of strange 
things, mother is 
naturally the most 
important of the 
things that move. 
Mother is associated 
with relief from dis- 
comfort and with 
the pleasure of 


behind, are the first signs of a groping in- 
telligence; not that the baby understands 
the law of  self-preservation—it simply 
follows blindly a driving force within it. 
Fear! It rules the world! The bravest 
warrior knows it at some time before he 
dies, and the tiniest baby feels it, too. Here 
is baby lying snugly in your arm. Sud- 
denly pretend that you are withdrawing 
your support, and the child clings desper- 
ately and trembles and cries out. That is 
the first germ of one fear—the fear of fall- 
ing from high places. Fear is one of the 
great fundamental emotional instincts on 
which so much of our lives and characters 
are built. Fear is probably the most im- 
portant of all in the training of the child 
Neglected, misunderstood or misused in 
childhood, fear can lay its shadow over a 
whole life. It begins to play its part from 


food. Mother is the center of the universe. 

Other living things sooner or later begin 
to assume an importance in the affairs of 
baby—mostly the importance of “butting 
in” when not wanted. From the mechanical! 
and apparently meaningless smile at a few 
days to the smile of pleasure at a few 
months, baby gradually becomes sensitive 
to the actions of others. Before even words 
are understood, approval and disapproval 
are sensed very vaguely at first and more 
distinctly by the ninth month. 

Yes, babies are “queer things.” But how 
much queerer are grown-ups! We have 
such queer notions about babies ! Either we 
expect babies to be born with all the 
civilization it took us thousands of years 
to develop or else we expect that the evolu- 
tion of millions of years have produced 
nothing but a helpless little body! 
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Are We Right About 
Prohibition? 


[Continued from page 2] 


Yes 

enforcement for all laws rather than take 
what enforcement we can get and work for 
improvement, we might just as well declare 
a state of anarchy at once. The pro- 
ceedings of an ancient and popular de- 
bauchery—drunkenness—have received, and 
will continue to receive, through the pro- 
hibition law, such a sober frustration that 
we may consider the law already an 
immensely valuable, though imperfect, 
aid to the preservation of order and 
happiness. 

I can buy liquor now if I want it, but 
I cannot walk into a store and get it across 
the counter as I can get a tooth-brush or a 
cigar. And when I have surreptitiously 
got my drink, if I get it, I must pay 
for it at an outrageous figure. The man 
must have a good profit for the risk he 
takes. I think the price generally ranges 
from five to twenty dollars a quart for 
whisky—say an average of twelve dollars a 
quart. There is not twelve dollars’ worth 
of fun in a quart of whisky. 


LL told, the whole process of getting 
A something to drink, from beginning to 
end, for most of us is unsatisfactory. 
The game is not worth the candle. Prohibi- 
tion is doing its work. The perverse frame 
of mind, the difficulty in getting liquor, its 
unreasonable expense, its wicked quality— 
all these things, as compared with the 
brilliantly inviting ease of satisfying a 
thirst a few years ago, make prohibition 
practically prohibit. The young man now 
finds himself autematically protected to a 
very large and important measure, and if 
he forms a harmful thirst, he cannot blame 
society or the law, but simply himself and 
his own damning determination. 

It is for such people as me that the 
prehibition law is made It prohibits, 
enough to be worth while, and I think it 
will prohibit more and more. The old 
fellows will scorn it because they too find 
that the law is enforced, to an extent very 
serious for them, and they dislike the in- 
convenience. They are the ones who are 
raising the present outcry of anguish and 
injury. (Those of my age seldom get any- 
thing to say in the public print.) The old 
fellows will find a way to get something to 
drink because they are too old to unlearn 
their habits; but the law must succeed in 
spite of them. They will be gone in a few 
years, and those of my generation will take 
their places. I speak as only one of the latter. 
Unlike Mrs. Atherton, I know I am natu- 
rally of the eat, drink and be merry dis- 
position, and I wonder if I would show 
even a respectable resistance if I had put 
squarely before me the choice to take or 
to let alone. But the choice to decide for 
myself is now superseded by a law of the 
land which sternly tells me that I must 
behave myself or pay a heavy price for my 
forbidden indulgence. I am glad of it. 
I expect to live forty or fifty years yet, and 
no one will say that I do not have a better 
chance to make a useful citizen and to enjoy 
a lifetime of well-balanced happiness, now 
since what Mrs. Atherton artlessly confesses 
is the “curse of the Anglo-Saxon world” has 
been practically removed from my reach. 

And there are millions like me. The 
American homes of the future will be 
fathered by these millions; so for the sake 
of the American homes—which means the 
American nation itselfi—let us keep the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The following writers for prohibition 
receive honorable mention: 


Mrs. A. B. Reeves, Dodge City, Kansas; Miss 
Jessie Wright-Whitcomb, Crawford Building, 
Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. J. D. Corn, 1401 S. Dulut 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dakota; Mrs. E. J. Mc- 
Cormick, 3134 Lillian St., Shreveport, La.; Mrs. 
M. Louise Lord, Amherst, N. H.; Mrs. E. A. 
McGuire, 191 So. Marina St., Prescott, Arizona; 
Miss Anna L. Moore, 322 W. Main Street, Madi- 
son, Wis.: Mrs. Wm. M. Becker, Brookhaven, 
Miss.; Mrs. A. A. Boyd, 100 McKinley Ave., 
Jamestown, N. J.; G. Gertrude Taylor, Weatherby, 
Mo.: Mrs. I. I. Byington, P. O. Box 1707, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Mary Jordon, 6329 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Agnes M. Crockett, 1438 
Ann St., Racine, Wis.; Minnie Gillespie Meadows, 
Trinidad, Colo.; Marion Salley, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Miss Alma Mary Hamma, Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor; Nina y Rem may Belle Center, Logan Co., 
Ohio; Mrs. Martha M. Allen, Forest Hills, Long 
Island; J. H. Larimore, Westerville, Ohio; C. M. 
Hackett, P. O. Box 794 Wilson Dam, Florence, 
Ala.; Floyd M. Simmins, 201 W. So. Grand Ave., 
Springfield, Ill.; William Christian Smith, 900 
North Lombardy St., Richmond, Va.; A. J. Grout, 
Curtis High School, New Brighton, N. J.; Arthur 
Howard Noll, 1608 Woodlawn St., Memphis, 
Tenn.: W. C. West, Mineral Wells, Texas; Peyton 
Ligon, Henderson County Medical Society, Hender- 
son, Ky.: A. K. Tuttle, 2027 West Verrango St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Thorne, Thorne Hill 
Investment Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; James P. Bird, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; John B. 
Schreeder, 129 Hudson Ave., Haverstraw, N. Y.; 
Marshall D. West, 15 Grove St., Glens Falls, N. 
Y.; Rev. W. M. Partridge, South Braintree, Mass. ; 
Frank C. Sherer, Independence, Cal.; R. R. Miller, 
1460 Shriver Ave., Canton, Ohio; E. H. Brown, 
Tres Pinos, Cal 


No 


thinkers, deeming itself wiser than the 
Creator, has set out to reform the race 
—by decree! “But we have grown used 
to other chains,” says Mrs. Norris. True, 
but it was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s back. The reformers, having so 
neatly disposed of the liquor question, are 
now going after tobacco. Next will come 
tea and coffee. All this they have openly 
declared. And then Sunday must be strictly 
observed. Look out for the last straw! 
Wherever the question of prohibition 
was put to a vote of the people, it was 
the country districts which polled the 
heaviest prohibition vote. The cities were 
overwhelmingly against it. Thus a strange 
situation was brought about. It is the 
rural population, mainly, which has forced 
prohibition upon the cities. The cities 
are more directly affected by this law 
than the country districts. The farmer may 
make his cider or wine if he wants it, and 
prohibition enforcement officers are few 
and far between in the country. But the 
city dweller has to buy his liquor—and the 
farmer has said that he must not buy it. 


OT the least of the evils of prohibition 
is the “raid.” If you are rich you 
need not worry much, for the law re- 

spects a rich man’s castle. But if you are 
poor, and have an enemy, beware! You may 
never have had a drop of liquor in your 
house, but a “tip” may be given to “head- 
quarters” and your home will be ransacked 
from cellar to garret, and all without the 
search warrant which our Constitution, in 
the Fourth Amendment, guarantees to 
every citizen. And, patriots, please note this. 
The prohibitionists in Congress are actually 
opposing the insertion into a certain pro- 
posed measure of a clause providing a 
penalty for search and seizure without a 
search warrant. They claim that prohibi- 
tian cannot be enforced if this penalty is 
inserted! In other words, we must break 
the law, as embodied in the Fourth Amend- 
ment, in order to enforce the law as em- 
bodied in the Eighteenth Amendment! I 
should like to have some _ prohibitionist 
explain what brand of patriotism this is. 

But by far the most evil effect of this 
prohibition which does not prohibit is the 
introduction of all sorts of poisonous de- 
coctions into homes where liquor was 
scarcely, if ever, known before. This de- 
plorable fact Mrs. Norris herself sets forth 
quite plainly. Many of the drunkards of 
the past are drunk still, and their families 
suffer more than before, for liquor is ex- 
pensive and more terrible in effect.‘ The 
poor do drink, but they drink wood alcohol 
instead of whisky. If one doubts this, let 
him read the daily newspapers for con- 
firmation. And, because it has become the 
fashion to drink and talk of drink, many 
of our youth are falling victims to the 
habit. Liquor has invaded homes where 
it was unfashionable some years ago. And, 
since even the prohibitionists themselves 
acknowledge this, why do they refuse to 
think, and to undo the mistake that has 
been made? Let us by all means repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and in its place 
pass a law doing away with saloons, only. 
Then, after ten or fifteen years, let us take 
stock and see if we are ready for another 
step. Let us make haste slowly, and rush 
no more into foolish legislation. 

The following writers against prohibi- 
tion receive honorable mention: 


Mrs. Ethel Sperry, 1245 Stevenson Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Marie Clarie Phillips, 3920 Park 
Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Helen H. Billin, 
$303 S. First St., Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Annette D 
Bond, Oceanside, L. I.; Mrs. J. G. Kirkman, 
Exeter, Cal.; Mrs. Edith Hamilton, 620 West 
116th St., New York City; Harriet Sarah Camp- 
bell, 429 Stewart Ave., Kansas City, Kansas; Hala 
J. Hammond, Box 166, Muskagee, Okla.; Mrs 
Frank C. Drake, 1821 East 15th St., Brooklyn; 
Mrs. R. F. North, Eau Claire, Wis.; Elizabeth 
Crampton, 513 Arelette Ave., Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada; Louise T. Gerdine, Colorado Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Mabel A. Kalar, Anselmo, 
Neb.; Mrs. Nora Laing, The Dreamy Draw, 
Cane Creek Stage, Phoenix, Arizona; Adeline 
Marshall Durlin, 820 South Bixel Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. M. Lind, 264-S7th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Carl Chapman, 342 
Madison Ave., N. Y.; M. O. Terry, Ex-Surgeon 
General, State of New York, The New Willard, 
Washington, D. C.; Ralph W. Thomas, 57 Ex- 
change Place, New York; John Dolman, 1210 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. J. Holden, 
Colebrook, N. H.; S. Taylor Wedge, Patatka, Fla.; 
Henry A. Kersting, Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. Blaney Parker, 30 Buckminster St., Boston, 
Mass.; H. R. Jarvis, Sussex Ave., Toronto, Canada; 
Donald M. Blanche, 2727 Dupont Ave., South 
Minneapolis, Minn.; James Maxwell, Monte Vista, 
Colo.: H. J. Crume, El Dorado, Ark.; Charles 
Stanley, 586 South St., Holyoke, Mass.; Charles 
Hardin, Forsythe, Ga.; Harry E. Farmer, 1209 
North Street, Lincoln, Neb.; A. D. Brinkerhoff, 
200 Broadway, N. Y.: E. G. Behm, Wantoma, 
Wis.; W. C. McCurdy, 416 Forth Washington 
Ave., New York; R. L. C. Barret, 601-4th Ave., 
Richmond, Va.; Williard J. Robinson, 5076 Page 
Ave., St. Louis, Md.; Mr. Francis M. Wilson, 
927 M. St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Ellsworth B. Collier, Dothan, Ala. 









What Your Hair Tells 


Why People Judge You by its Appearance 
How to Dress and Care for it Properly 


or social life—your hair is noticed 

most critically. People judge you, 
largely, by its appearance. It tells the 
world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and 
always have it beautifully clean and well- 
kept, it adds more than anything else to 
your attractiveness. 

_ Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror 
and look at the front, the sides and the 
back. Try doing it up in various ways. 
See just how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress 
your hair, or in the way you care for it, 


F or soca te you go—in business 


of good, warm water and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified sham you will 
find the hair will dry qudieens evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified Cocoanut Qil Shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft, and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 


Care of the Hair Should Start Early 


y= will be surprised how regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified 
will improve the appearance of the hair, 
and ze will be teaching your children 
a habit they will appreciate in after-life, 
for a luxurious head of hair is something 
every man and woman feels mighty 
proud of. 

Children should be taught, early in 
life, that proper care of the hair is essen- 

tial to health. 





to Emphasize Your 
Best Lines 


It may be hard 
at first to get 
them to shampoo 
their hair re- 
gularly, but it’s 
mighty import- 
Only ant. sd 


Dress Your Hair 





makes all the dif- 
ference in the 
world in its ap- 


Begin by studying your profile, If you 
have a short nose, do not put your hair on the top 
of your head; if you have a round, fat face, d 
not fluff your hair out too much at the sides; if 
your face is very thin and long, then you should 
puff your hair out at the sides, The woman wit! 


The hair and 
scalp should be 
kept perfectly 
clean to insure a 
healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, 
thick, heavy head 
of hair. 











pearance. the full face and double chin should wear her hair 
high, ~All these and other individual features 
Effect of must be taken into consideration in selecting 
Correct the proper hairdress, Above all, —_ 
Shampooin simplicity should prevail. You are -. 
& always most attractive when 
IX caring for the your hair looks most natural 
hair, shampoo- —when it looks most like you, 


ing is always the 

















most important 
thi 


ng. 
It is the sham- 
ing which brings out the real life and 
ustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 

glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must hee frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of free 
alkali which is common in ordinary soap. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

More and more women are finding, 
however, that the free alkali nuisance 
can be entirely avoided—and the hair 
shampooed as frequently as required— 
by the use of Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

You will be surprised to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look 
by using Mulsified frequently and sys- 
tematically. 


Follow This Simple Method 


oe, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then, apply a 
little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
scalp and throughout the entire length, 
down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the 
third is necessary. You can easily tell 
for when the hair is perfectly clean, it 
will be soft and silky in the water. 


Always Rinse Thoroughly 


T= is very important. After the 
final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 





Get your children into the habit of 
shampooing their hair regularly once a 
week. A boy’s hair being short, sham- 
nooing takes but a few minutes, For 
both the boy and the girl, simply moisten 
the hair with warm water, pour on a 
little Mulsified and rub vigorously with 
the tips of the fingers. This will stimu- 
late the scalp, make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather and cleanse the hair 
thoroughly. It takes only a few seconds 
to rinse it all out when through. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce bottle should last 
for months. 


MULSIFIED makes 
your hair beautiful 





Makes the 
Shampoo 
a pleasure. 
Makes the | 
care of the 
hair both 
delightful 
and bene- 
ficial. 

Will not 
make the 
hair brittle. 
Effectiwe— 
Economical. 
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Your mirror 
can't tell you 


HE insidious and dis- 

turbing thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) is the fact that 
in practically every case 
the person so afflicted is 
not personallyawareofit. 


Awoman may be bless- 
ed with every feminine 
charm. She may be beau- 
tiful and brilliant and 
cultured. She may be at- 
tractive in every 1magi- 
nable way to her friends 
and acquaintances. 

Yet this one invisible 
trouble — and a trouble 
so common with people 
everywhere — may, un- 
known to her, be retard 
ing her popularity. On 
this one subject her mir- 
ror is silent—as are even 
hermostintimate friends. 

Most cases of halitosis 
are temporary and yield 
quickly tothe regular use 
of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. This 
well known liquid anti 
septic possesses deodor- 
izing properties ideally 
suited to combat hal: 
tosis. Listerine arrests 
fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. 

Why be disturbed about 
whether your breath may or 
may not be just right when 
tl | scientine precau 
tion will so quickly put you 
at ease? Then you know you 
will not offend your friends 
in a matter so delicate that 
they would naturally not be 
frank with you. 


If 


IS Simpte, 


vou are not familiar 





List uu 
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Address Lambert Pharma 
al Company, 2158 Locust 





For 
HALITOSIS 


use 
LISTERINE 





























AVEN’T you heard it said dozens 
no hundreds—of times, “Alice is so 
good-looking—she certainly is 


lucky!” or, “Isn't it unlucky that 
Mary is so plain—it handicaps a woman 
so!” 

But now comes Science to destroy one 
of our pet illusions. “Beauty,” says 
Science, “is not a matter of luck Any 
woman may have the natural beauty to 
which she is entitled, provided—” and then 
follow a number of facts about which I am 
going to tell vou later 

So much is being said these days about 
business methods and their application to 
all sorts of things that we women have 


always taken for granted We hear of 
“The Business of Housekeeping,” “The 
Business of Being a Wife,’ and even 


Motherhood is no longer the haphazard 


affair it used to be. Children are. receiving 
the benefit of scientific training instead of 
having their upbringing a matter of love 
nd luck 

And something else that has always been 


considered a matter of luck is now being 


shown to us in a new light I speak of 
that all-important subject to a woman 
Beauty 

I do not advocate any woman—no 


natter how much time she has—making 


herself a slave to her looks. I am talking 


ici™M 

about Beauty, the right kind of Beauty 

is an invaluable asset to every girl and 
ing woman, to every mother, to every 


less Woman, as Well as to Women In 


Will you fancy vourself for a moment 
Primrose House, the home of youth and 
ams come true, which I have created 

be an inspiration toward beauty, no 

lv for New York women, but for il 
women? Primrose House is to us an ideal 


The soft rugs, the flame-colored hangings 
he sunshine sparkling through leaded glass 
windows on rainbow-hued Venetian bottle 
symbolize the desire for personal lovelines 
hich is deep-rooted in the heart of ever 
woman and which may now be realized 
You and I and all of us crave Beauty 
yet few of us stop to define the term. It 
consists Of no one single quality; it is 
ather, a composite production of a number 
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The Business of 
Being Beautiful 


By Elsie Waterbury Morris 


of the famous short-story and 


M e ape ve RNEUR MORRIS, the 


, . oT ) ho . Leora —~ .¢ 
sCCHArLO writer, Begins here, a serics of 


rticles on personal loveliness. Mrs. Morris 
, . . “a ‘9 

whose picture is at tie icft, be ongs to 0 d 

Vew York's most aristocratic circles. At 


Primrose House, which she has established 
| an New York, she is leading other women 
of New York's smartest set along the way 
if Beauty. 

She will prescribe for you too! She 


offer 5 you, free of charac, by cori espond 
ence, a marvelous service. At Primrose 
House, before any treatments are given, 


an expert diagnostician examines cach client 
and prese ibes accordingly. Send to Mrs. 
Vorrts for her confidential diagnosis sheet, 
answer its questions, return the sheet to ker, 
and she will prescribe for your particular 
case. Enclose stamped, self - addressed 
CNG clope and address Mrs. Morris, til care 
of McCall's Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 








She had her treatments, however, sacri- 
ficing some luxury to pay for them. “You 
have given me new hope and courage!” she 
face radiant. But what a pity it is when declared. 

a sweet soul has only tired eyes and a You surely will agree with me that 


There is first of all inward beauty, that 
rare beauty of the mind and soul which, 
given a chance for expression, niakes the 


droopy mouth through which to express is the most desirable 
thing in all the world, for it opens many 
doors to happiness. But you must re- 
member that it isn’t to be laid on; it’s 
to be brought out. 

The whole thing is to get your per- 
sonality across, and if you aren’t doing 
it you’re not being fair to yourself. But 
a clear skin and sparkling eyes will never 
express your personality unless you are 
also in good health. Your various organs 
must be doing their work properly and 
regularly. That is a prerequisite which 
must be carefully understood. In a later 
article, I shall give you directions for a 
few simple exercises. 


itself ! 

Then there is the charm that comes 
from the glow of health, from a sound body 
properly exercised. And health is sure to 
bring the other great asset, enthusiasm. 

Finally there is the beauty that comes 
from proper care—from scientific treat 
ment; the beauty that is now possible for 
every woman, 


OT only should every woman con- 

sider this new gift from science as a 

possibility for her; she should de- 
mand it as her right. 

Have you ever thought of happiness as 
being dependent on appearance? Isn't it 
hard to be really happy unless you are 
your best self? And you aren't your best 
self unless you are outwardly so, as well 
as inwardly so? 

Perhaps you say, “Oh, I haven’t time 
to go in for beauty?” or, “I’m too old 
for that sort of thing!” or, “Well, it doesn’t 
matter, I have a good disposition !” 

If you really understand the ‘importance 
to your happiness of being beautiful, you 
will find time for beauty; if you are dis- 
couraged about looking old, you are the 
very person to be learning how to grow 
young; and as for a good disposition, it 
will be a much more valuable asset if it is 
seconded by a clear skin and bright eyes! 
Every woman can be good-looking—if she 
will only realize all her possibilities and 
play them up, instead of covering them up 

I must tell you about one discouraged 
woman who came to Primrose House. She 
was in the forties, her face was haggard, 
ind her whole bearing pitiful. “I came 
} 
you can help me.” Then she told me her 
husband was drifting away from her, and 
that she felt sure that we could restore the 
freshness and bloom which had attracted 
him in the beginning 

“But it’s such a lovely place, I’m afraid 
I can’t afford to come here,” she said, 
wistfully, looking about her. 





ere,’ she said, “because I do so hope that ° 


beauty—true beauty 


FTER the general bodily functions have 
been regulated, the next step is to 
see that the skin is _ functioning 

properly. To do so, it must be clean. 

Here are a few don'ts: 

Never use anything except the most 
delicate preparations on the face. 

Never rub your face with anything—it 
stretches the skin. 

Don't treat your face too vigorously in 
any respect for if you do, the reaction will 
surely be the breaking down of the delicate 
muscles in the face. 

There is not room in this article to give 
detailed instructions, for, as you know, 
skins are not all alike; one woman has 
a dry skin, another a more oily one, so that 
you must select your preparations and 
treatments with discrimination. I have, 
however, prepared, a Confidential Diagnosis 
Sheet which will be of use to you, not 
only in the care of the skin, but in other 
problems of personal care. If you will 
write to me for it, I shall be glad to send 
you one to fill out and I can then advise 
you personally about your individual prob- 
lem. This will be giving you the same 
kind of careful diagnosis which every client 
who comes direct to Primrose House re- 
ceives. I want you, too, to think of your 
selves as my clients and to have, by cor- 
respondence the same careful attention 
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The Road That 
Leads Back 


Portrait Study of 
Mary Garden 


She regarded him with level eves in 
which there was no reproach, no sign of 
any feeling other than a quiet curiosity. 

“I reckoned you'd come back, Riley,” 

she said, as casually as though he had re- 
It is indispensable for 
childrenand forgrown- 


| turned from a bear hunt on Thunderhead 
Wi P d “You had your breakfast ?” 

inter winds She gave him coffee and biscuits and a 
robbed of their sting! great slice of ham. She poured out sirup 
in an amber pool and Riley dipped his 
crusts in it and listened while she talked 

| about her people. 
O matter how sharp “They was all drafted—the boys—and 

2 too when their 
@ 





how biting the frosty | He’s in a gover-ment hospital up on the 
te Vaart” Cae, mount’in—he was gassed to the lungs 
alr, aseine 4am Then Pap died—so I come here to live with 
phor Ice will keep mother.” 
your skin and lips “Irma.”  Riley’s voice failed in his 
7 throat. Faintly he recalled all those pom- 
posities which he had rehearsed under the 
night skies of San Palo. They amused him 
a bit, with their futility. There was no 
need to ‘put Irma considerately out of his 
life. She had done that herself—the calm 
of her withdrawal lay in every line of her 
quiet face. “Irma—I—” 

“Tt’s all right,” she declared hastily. “I 
Apply it after any ex- reckon you've had a right smart hard time, 

AL a . Riley. I—I wasn’t allowin’ you’d come 
posure to wind or alr back—to me. I knowed right off that we 
and keep your skin was in too much of a hurry. I knowed 
soft and smooth. you'd get tired. Pap wanted me to get a 
divorce paper. I ain’t never—but I will 
now, quick as she—soon as ever I can get 


from chapping. 


the winter winds. | Polk was the only one that come back. 
i) MiISHKIN 
play or work takes 


them out into the cold. 


to town.” 
aseline The quiet finality of her words silenced 
Riley. There was nothing he could say. 
Reg US Pat O€ He had come back judging and now he felt 
CAME PHOR ICE himself held to judgment. He had come 
back in compassion, forgiving, and they of- 
fered him pity and forgiveness in his turn. | 
In meta’ boxes and He had come back with a dim idea of some- 
tubes at all druggists how uplifting them, and it was he who 
Ges she goumine. felt abased. He had not been able to put | 
them out of his life, yet they had gone on 
without him, calmly and evenly. 


“I'll go back, I reckon,” he said at last, | 
dully. T left 2 ond job pi bani FACE POWDER and ROUGE 




























San Palo—” e 
“But you don't aim to go till she—” | Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. | Irma objected. “She can’t hold out long 
Senn Givens (Consolidated) vy a ge layin’ there ne now. 
: , mm | You'd ought to stay till then, Riley.” . = 
| Ta stay,” said Riley. | Mary Garden knows how to give her skin the 
Asbury came in at noon. He was a | 
mountain man, gaunt, silent, muscular, with | charm of perfect softness and perfect color. 
a vague wistfulness in his face that be- 
trayed the pitiful lack he knew. He was 
| gentle and industrious. He ate enormously | Mary GARDEN Rouge and Mary GARDEN 
| and talked but little, and Riley saw his : 
eyes follow Irma with strong, childish Face Powder bring perfect beauty. They 
eagerness. . 
ha NE PEP Ss hold the secret of a color delicately true— 
mammy,” Asbury said, finally. “She ain’t " 
doin’ no good. That thar doctor comes of a smoothness rose petal soft. 
every month or so—and she’s tuk a sight 
of bitters and truck, but hit don’t do her . . 
| = Sm Both Rouge and Face Powder are daintily 
“We got her a silk dress,” said Irma. . . 
eet ee ye ae perfumed with the enchanting fragrance of 


never got to wear it. I-wisht she could Parfum Mary GARDEN 


have wore it once—she loved pretties and 
she ain’t never had none till lately.” 


BO 
{ 
: = = a 
& : : 
¥ Riley turned blind. There had been a ° 
5 eS fy a /A | shawl in San Palo—silken embroidered, soft, Other Rigaud products all fragrant 
ano 2rTUumes & | 








wonderful. He had looked at it with with Parfum Mary Garden 
ve Yo ‘ covetous eyes and wished that he had some- 
Are Truly Lxquist @ | one to wear it—someone whose eyes would Breath Pastilles Hair Tonic Sachet Powder 
<e eS sparkle at the dainty beauty of it! He Beilliantine Lip Stick Shampoo 
oes HE morning breath of th Ong, stumbled up and went headlong into his ‘alte " 
2 BP freetimncn A ~ eer | mother’s room. Buford was feeding his Coffret Liquid Rouge Smelling Salts 
"| delicate fragrance of ZANOL | mother broth from a cup, but Riley pushed Cold Cream Liquid Soap Soap 
Perfumes. They are the same. | the boy away unseeingly. , Combinations Liquid Dentifrice | Talcum Powder 
The soul of the flower--fresh “Mammy,” he cried, hoarsely, putting Eyebrow Pencil Lotion Tissue Cream 
exquisite, delicate. You'll use his face on the gaunt, knitted hands, - , : as Cre: ; 
pine wey “ty a aegeletancdinee “Mammy—don’t you die. Don’t you dast Eyelash Beautifier Massage Cream Toilet Water 
ous ZANOL Perfumes. A fra- to die, mammy! I’m goin’ to sit right here | Extract Nail Polish Tooth Paste 
CERES Sane Sent till you get well.” ; ; | Face Powder Rouge Compact Vanishing Cream 
Tears shone for an, instant in the | Face Powder Compact Vanity Case 


woman’s sunken eyes. “I been waitin’, | 
Riley,” she said, “I been waitin’ for you | 
to come back—just for you to come | 

| 


ZANOL 


PRODUCTS 


ZANOL Toilet Preparations, 
ZANOL Food Specialties, ZANOL 
Household Necessities -- 350 Qual- 
ity-First Products comprise this 
well-known line. Sold at your 
door only through our exclusive 
ZANOL Distributors, insuring 
absolute freshness at lowest cost. 


Send for a Bijou Box of Face Powder for your handbag 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York 
Sole Distributors 


back—” 

Through the strange days that followed 
Riley scarcely stirred far from her bed 
Daily she grew weaker—even Asbury, who 
had the mountain man’s callous imperturba- 
bility in the presence of death, went about 
with haunted eyes and twitching mouth. 
Irma was an agonized and indefatigable 
shadow. A _ night fell—sultry and un- 
friendly, with a copper sunset and airless 
sky. The mother refused to eat or drink 
Riley, sitting anxiously near, put his hand 
on her thin, hot shoulder. Even through 
her cool gown he could feel the hot breath 
of the devourer, Death. 


eam pate | “Give her something?” he pleaded with 
Ges GRE Irma. 


“Let me fan her; she’s havin’ a hard 
Shave, Bathe and 


time getting her breath.” 
Riley moved a grudging inch. The fan 
Sh ith 
ampoo with one 
Soap.— — Cuticura 


wafted the warm air into his face, as the 
Cuticura Soap is the f; itef: ing 


We have good paying, perma- 
nent positions open in unoccupied 
territory for ambitious men an 
women to represent us. Excel- 
lent pay. No previous experience 
required. Write for a par- 
ticulars. Address Dept. 2 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS co. : 
Zanol Bide.. Cincinnati, Ohio 














languid winds of San Palo had crept in of 

twilights. There was a humming in his 

ears like the monotoned chant of the old 

monks behind the terraced walls where the | 
[Continued on page 36] 
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Good home-made food promotes happiness and contentment”’ 


The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR'S NOTE Who would believe such delicious hot breads could be made 
so easily and quickly! It will pay you to watch the magazines for this service to users 
of Royal Baking Powder. Here the Royal Educational Department gives concisely 


much valuable information, saving you time and money. On these pages you will find 
tested short cuts, new recipes, and many useful suggestions which are proving so 


helpful to the busy housekeeper. 


OLLS called “Little Royal Dinner Loaves” abroad and closely resem- 
bling yeast rolls, but taking one-tenth the time to make—the popular 
Butter Cake, too, ten minutes from mixing bowl to table, and both made 
from plain biscuit dough! Witha slightly different way of handling the same 
dough you can easily make them. “Light and little handling” is the rule for 


biscuits, but do not be afraid to knead 
the dough for rolls. Shape rolls 
into even, smooth pieces in any de- 
sired form, place on a baking sheet, or 
in muffin or gem pans, and let them 
rise in a warm place, just as you do 
for yeast rolls, only for about half the 
time, and then bake quickly. We have 
made hundreds of these rolls 


Piping Hot! 
Crisp and Buttered! 


they are truly delicious—the kind 
you cannot buy. 

Baking too makes such a difference. 
Biscuit dough baked on a griddle, 
or iron frying pan, or even on an 
electric plate on the table, will give 
ou light feathery butter cakes or 
‘ovenless bread.” Use muffin rings 
or biscuit cutter if you like, though 
shaping with the hands is all that is 
necessary; bake slowly until puffed 
way up and then turn and bake on 
the other side—ten minutes is ample. 
Split and butter while hot and serve 
immediately. 





It is a satisfaction to butter a piece 
of corn bread that doesn’t crumble. 
Try this delicious recipe for breakfast. 
It will be a welcome and wholesome 
change. Muffins, too, are always 
popular, but give your family 
“good” muffins with crispy crusts and 
feathery insides, without “tunnels.” 
Do not always make them with ordi- 
nary white flour—try part graham, 
gluten, rice or corn for variety. Long 
beating of the batter becomes unnec- 
essary when Royal is used and quick 
baking improves the muffin. Do not 
place the muffin pan too near: the 
bottom of the oven but put on a shelf 
where the heat is more uniform. 

Did you ever taste those delicious 
sticky and famous Philadelphia Cinna- 
mon Buns? Do you want to know 
how to make them easily and quickly? 
Then send for the New Royal Cook 
Book and special sheet of Breakfast 
Breads. They are Free. Address— 


Royal Educational Department 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
131 William St., New York 


This is the fourth of the Royal Baking Service 





Cut these Out and 
Put in Your Cook Book 


NOTE — Royal cans are always full weight 
indicated on cover. To avoid spilling the 
powder, shake down contents before opening 
and hold bottom of can firmly. Slowly twist 


off cover. 
Corn Bread 


I cup corn meal 

1 cup flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
3 tablespoons sugar 

l teaspoon salt 


1*¢ cups milk 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 
l egg 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add milk, 
shortening and beaten egg; beat well and 
pour into greased shallow pan. Bake in hot 
oven about 25 minutes, 

Biscuits, Rolls, or Butter Cakes 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon shortening 

34 cup mi 

Sift together flour, salt and baking powder; 
rub in shortening; add milk, and mix lightly 
tosmooth dough; turn out on floured board. 
Biscuits—roll or pat out lightly, cut with 
biscuit cutter and bake in hot oven 12 to 15 
minutes, or without rolling drop with spoon 
on greased baking sheet and bake as above. 
Rolls — knead well to make smooth, Cut 
dough into small pieces to make rolls about 
44 inches long by two inches wide. Form 
each into smooth roll with square ends. 
Place on greased pans far apart and stand in 
warm place 20 minutes; brush with butter 
and bake in very hot pven 10 minutes; brush 
again with butter. Bake 5 minutes and serve 
hot—or after kneading cut into small equal 
pieces, roll in floured hands, let rise, and 
bake in muffin tins as above; or divide into 
smaller pieces rolled into balls, place three in 
each muffin tin, let rise, and bake as above 
for Clover Leaf Rolls. 

Butter Cakes—after mixing to smooth 
dough divide into pieces of equal size; shape 
lightly with floured hands and bake on 
greased griddle, iron frying pan or electric 
plate; allow to brown on bottom, rise well, 
and then turn, baking on other side until 
brown and thoroughly cooked; or bake as 
above in greased muffin rings; or, instead of 
shaping in hands, pat out on floured board, 
cut with biscuit cutter, and bake as above. 
Split while hot, butter, and serve immediately. 


Graham Muffins 


1 cup graham flour 

1 cup flour 

44 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

1 cup milk 

l egg 

2 tablespoons molasses or sugar 

3 tablespoons shortening 

Mix together dry ingredients; add milk, 

beaten egg, molasses and melted shortening 
Bake in greased muffin pans in hot oven about 
25 minutes. 


An Unfailing Rule 
For biscuit doughs— 
2 level cups flour 
4 level teaspoons baking powder 
This proportion is standard. 





“Butter Cakes” or 
“ovenless 


bread” 
















Rolls ready for the 
oven 20 minutes 
after mixing! 
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The Road That 
Leads Back 


[Continued from page 35] 


moon seemed always to sleep. He heard it 
dully for an hour before he realized that 
the humming came from his mother’s lips. 
She was crooning ferverishly a weird, minor 
sort of plaintive song. She clung tightly 
to his hand. Little Buford huddled in his 
chair, his head sagging in sleep. Asbury 
crouched at the foot of the bed. He, too, 
slept. The vigil was Riley’s—and Irma’s. 


They watched in silence the vibrant. 


struggle of that worn body, the quivering 
in the shrunken throat. Riley never knew 
when it was that he found Irma’s fingers 
in his own. The night seemed an unending 
hollow of hot, black emptiness, like a black 
bowl under which the three of them hud- 
dled, tense and breathless, hiding from an 
enemy. The lamp poured out its futile 
yellow light. Irma fanned tirelessly. The 
mother’s breath came fainter and fainter— 
diminishing so softly, so peacefully, that 
Riley scarcely knew when it stopped al- 
together. Not till Irma softly laid the fan 
down, did he realize his mother was dead. 

With the cold, taut, arresting shock of 
loss there came to him too, a warm up- 
surging of a tenderness half forgotten. His 
arms went around Irma and held her close. 

“Irma.” He knew then how foolish it 
all was—how unchangeable were hearts. 
He loved her. “Irma.” 

But she moved silently out of his clasp 
and closed the dead woman’s eyes with 
steady, competent fingers. 

“You'll have to ride to town, Asbury,” 
she said. “Take a horse.” 

Through the solemn nightmare of the 
hours, she was the same—white-faced, level- 
eyed, aloof. Through the stolid solemnity 
of the mountain funeral, with the coffin 
borne on saplings by men in ill-fitting 
Sunday coats, with the horror of falling 
gravel and a body lurched into a shallow 
grave with creaking ropes, Irma moved 
serene, dominating them all, directing, 
mothering Riley as she mothered Buford— 
and that was all. 

And Riley, returning drearily from the 
burying-ground to pack his belongings, 
knew, now that it was too late, that the 
old bonds held fast. He loved her—just 
as truly as he was a Morgan of the hills, 
and like the hills unchangeable. 

He went away at dusk, leaving the little 
house huddled in the cove, Asbury water- 
ing a mule at the well, Buford swinging 
an axe at the woodpile. Irma stood in the 
door, her hands rolled in her apron, her 
face a bit white. 

He had kissed her once, swiftly and a 
bit roughly. He had kissed her without 
looking at her, because he knew that he 
could not look into her eyes and walk 
away. And she had drawn a quick breath 
and thrown back her head—and let him go. 
They were proud people, the Hatfields. 

Riley walked down the path, past the 
empty Hatfield house, past the gum tree at 
the turn, and the two great poke bushes. 
On the track he waited. Far away plumed 
the black adventuring smoke trail of the 
oncoming train. ‘Behind him lay the still 
peace of the hills, sinking into sleep. 

Everything was ended, the old hated 
tug of nostalgia, the old resented urge. 
There would be no more going back— 
never any more. Never any more—and 
out of the emptiness of that future, eyes 
looked into his soul—shy, still eyes under 
a straw hat with a red rose. 

The train whistled. Riley backed away, 
gripping his bags tight. And then suddenly, 
as the smoke plume billowed near, he knew 
that he could not go. 

He turned back up the path. There 
would be scorn in her eyes, very likely. He 
deserved that scorn. She hated him, no 
doubt—but hate was the reward he had 
earned. He had to go back. 

At the old Hatfield house, where the 
tangled trumpet vine hung sweet over the 
old trysting place, he halted. A flying figure 
was coming down the old path—a figure in 
a pink dress—with hair flying wild—arms 
outstretched— 

“Riley!” called Irma, breathlessly, piti- 
fully. “Riley—come back!” 








the Red Silhouette. Enclose two- 
cent stamp. 

Or you're giving a luncheon 
on Washington's Birthday? Send 
for menu and recipes. Enclose | 


— ‘ — 
| OU'RE to give a Valentine ! 
| party? Send for The Trail of ] 
| 


| 

two-cent stamp. 

Perhaps it’s another kind of 
party you're planning? Send, || 

then, for Entertaining All the || 

| Year Round. Cost, ten cents. 

| Is there to be a wedding in the 

| family? Then you want the Book 

for the Bride. Cost, ten cents. 

| Write for these to The Service | 

Editor, McCall's Magazine, 236 

West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Fo ble 


talks 


By Mrs. Knox 








If you’re tired 
of the same 


old things 


OMEONE remarked to me at 

the tea table that she was tired 
of canned fruits and did not know 
how to give them an original touch. 
I was sure I could help her, and 
together we went through my 
booklet, “Dainty Desserts.” 


“Why, Mrs. Knox,” she exclaimed, 
“I never knew there were so many 
different desserts in the world. I 
had no idea you could combine 
canned fruits with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in so many unusual ways 
—not only in desserts but in salads 
as well! I’m going to try this 
Cherry Sponge Dessert for dinner.” 


I learned afterwards that she and 
cher family were so pleased with 
it that I am publishing the recipe 
here. 


CHERRY SPONGE 
tS envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
'. cup cold water 1% cups canned cherries 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 4% cup sugar 
1 cup canned cherry juice Whites of 2 eggs 
Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes and dissolve in hot cherry 
juice. Add cherries, stoned and 
cut in halves, sugar and lemon 
juice. When mixture begins to 
set, add whites of eggs, beaten 
until stiff. Turn into mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. 
Garnish with whipped cream, 
sweetened, and flavored with 
vanilla, and chopped cherries. 
Other canned, ‘“‘put up” or 
dried fruits may be substituted 
for the cherries. 


Send for my Recipe Book 
containing over a hundred 
Desserts and Salads 


You'll never get tired of the “same 
old thing” with a copy of my 
booklet “Dainty Desserts.” Send 
for it. Itis FREE. Just enclose 
four cents in stamps to cover 
postage and mention your grocer’s 
name. Address 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


‘‘Wherever a recipe calls for 
Gelatine think of KNOX.” 








Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use 
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FINDINGS _from THE FQOD WORKSHOP 
Of Teacher’s College Columbia University 











TANDARDS for women’s accom- 

plishments are beginning to change. 

It used to be considered a virtue to 

piece a quilt in thousands of blocks. 
But nowadays we make the quilt just 
as warm and much more beautiful though 
it is in one piece rather than a covering 
made of many patches. One of grand- 
mother’s recipes calls for a two-hour 
beating of the cake batter. Today we 
achieve probably just as fine a texture 
with baking-powder substituted for a 
part of the energy. According to the 
old idea the value of a piece of work 
increased in proportion to the time it 
required. Today we measure our ac- 
complishments by the standards of more 
worth-while achievements, hence we are 
stressing the desirability of spending the 
shortest possible time and the least pos- 
sible energy 
consistent 
with the 
work to be 
done. 

For the 
past ten 
years effi- 
ciency ex- 
perts have 
been going 
into  long- 
established 
businesses and 
studying their 
methods of 
operation in 
order to re- 
duce waste 
effort. Such 
methods are 
just  begin- 
ning to be 
applied to 
the home, although as long ago as 1838 
William Alcott had a vision that perhaps 
some day housekeeping might be studied 
scientifically. 

He wrote: “Should the period arrive, 
in the history of our world, when house- 
hold management shall be regarded as 
indispensable to a female education, and 
when no young lady shall any more think 
of attaining to years of maturity without 
a knowledge both of the theory and 
practice of housewifery, than she does 
without a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing, this unreasonable prejudice against 
cookery, washing, mending, and so forth, 


Shred lettuce with 
a pair df scissors 


She rolled her 
cookies. At 
ten o'clock she 
was still slaving 
in the kitchen 








which are important parts of this em- 
ployment, will cease to exist and one 
powerful motive which now exists, either 
concealed or avowed, for employing 
others, or at least, for treating them as 
our inferiors, will be almost entirely re- 
moved. Is it too much to hope that such 
a period will sooner or later arrive? Or 
is Christianity destined to effect but a 
partial reformation of humanity—and to 
obtain but half a triumph?” 

That period seems to be arriving and 
perhaps eventually we will triumph be- 
cause we are intelligently seeking to 
answer the old question, “Wherefore do 
ye spend money for that which is not 
tread? and your labor for that which 
satisfieth not ?” 

We are only beginning to learn what 
“bread” really is, and we have scarcely 


Why Drudge? 


By May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


HY drudge in the kitchen when science, today, can show you all the 


short-cuts of modern cookery methods? 

To feed the family food that nourishes the body, that is delightful to 
the taste, that is as inexpensive as possible—and to do all this quickly, 
simply, easily—is the task every homemaker faces. 

At Teacher's College, Columbia University, is a great food workshop 
where these problems are solved by long, patient laboratory experiments. 
in everyday language, Miss Van Arsdale, the head of this 
wonderful department of Foods and Cookery, and 
the readers of McCall's all they have learned in their laboratory. 


Then, 





her associates, tell 


The 


explain, simply and humanly, exactly how, in every kitchen in the land, 
these findings of the food workshop can be practically applied. 


even started to analyze our worthless ex 
penditures of energy which often yield 
so little satisfaction to ourselves or to our 
families. 

When there is talk of spending, some 
people mean only money. Yet we spend 
time and energy, 
which may be quite 
as valuable. In 
planning a meal 
why not think how 
much time it will 


the palate. A dinner should not be 
beautiful at the expense of being good 
to eat. Wouldn’t it be better to make 
plain food as palatable as possible? 

How much of the time you spend on 
processes in cooking is thrown away so 
far as appreciable 
results are con- 
cerned? Take a 
cookie recipe for in- 
stance—one woman 
just naturally sup- 





cost, as well as how 
much it will deplete 
the family purse? 
Scientific investiga- 
tions of meal-get- 
ting have shown 
that much extra 
time can be spent ; 
on processes which A. 
do not add materi- 
ally to the satisfac- - 
tion or to the hap- | |) 
piness of the family. | Op 2 ‘ 
Is there time |% ae \ 

enough in this busy | | lit | \ 1g 
world for any | | \ 
housewife to spend | | | \ 
an hour peeling and [2 oon \ 
seeding white grapes ry ad : 
for a company- 
salad? Can’t she 
make as attractive 
a salad from fruits 
which are more easily prepared? One 
woman takes pride in laboriously scoop- 
ing the grapefruit pulp from the skin 
instead of serving halves of the fruit for 
breakfast. This adds almost half an hour 
to the time for getting the meal. Just 
think of the interesting and useful things 
which could be done in that time! Be- 
sides, wouldn’t you rather see the fruit 
with its color and freshness than to be 
served a glass cup of colorless fruit pulp? 


‘ 





Any 


Ce te - 


HESE may seem exaggerated ex- 
amples but search through your own 
household customs to make sure you 

are not guilty of similar offenses. Do you 
ever dress food in such a fantastic style 
that it looks like anything but what it 
really is? Do you serve a salad made 
to look like a butterfly with wings of 
pineapple, decorated with red cherry 
spots, a body of cheese and antenne of 
angelica? To say nothing of the choco- 
late ice-cream flower-pot, and goldenrod 
eggs which have become cold in the mak- 
ing, or the “apple” made from mashed 
sweet potatoes, molded, tinted and 
browned with a clove for a stem? 

Of course there is a legitimate place for 
a simple garnish which does not take 
much time but which adds greatly to the 
attractiveness of even the plainest dish. 
Much of our pleasure 
in eating comes from 
these esthetic touches 
—and they are de- 
cidedly worth while— 
quite different from the 
extravagant garnishes 
mentioned and _ those 
which are used to con- 
ceal poor cooking. 
Some food that looks 
better than it tastes is 
really dishonest because 
it appeals to the eye 
and then disappoints 


ay 


Clean the bowl with a spatula 


poses that the 
cookies must always 
be rolled. Another 
uses judgment and 
decides that for a 
party or holiday or 
some such function 
it is desirable to 
roll them, but for 
ordinary occasions 
they may just as 
well be dropped 
from a spoon. 
Using the same 
cookie recipe the 
difference in time 
for rolling and 
dropping was quite 
astonishing. It took 
in half as much time 
again to roll as to 
drop. The drop 
cookies are attrac- 
tive, satisfy the family’s appetite and 
afford the same amount of nourishment 
as the rolled ones. Why drudge? 

Or take the young woman who de- 
cided to salt almonds for her friend’s 
wedding. She bought ten pounds un- 
shelled for 40 cents a pound, making an 
investment of $4.00. Then she started 
to shell, She shelled for eight hours and 
at the end of that time had four pounds 
of almonds ready to blanch, a form in 
which they could have been purchased 
for $4.40 ($1.10 a pound). She spent 
eight hours to save 40 cents! Thus she 
placed a value of five cents an hour on 
her time if she considered the process 
worth while. 

Not only can many cookery processes 
be shortened, but time can be saved by 
dovetailing two or more, and by careful 
planning of work. Every housewife can 
use her own kitchen as a laboratory for 
studying these possibilities. 

The home is almost the only place 
where methods of work have not radically 
changed in the past fifty years. Farms 
have long since become more productive 
because of the substitution of mechanical 
devices for hand labor. In all lines of 
business improved methods of work have 
been introduced to yield better results. 
li Benjamin Franklin should come back 





She shelled ten pounds 
of almonds for a party. 
It took her eight hours 
and she saved only forty 
cents! For that extra 
forty cents she could 
have bought her 
almonds shelled 





to a newspaper office today he would 
have to learn his business over again. But 
if his wife should come into the home of 
one of her descendants she could walk into 
the kitchen, prepare a meal and do the 
dishes almost as of yore. 

Where housekeeping is a business, as 
in a large hotel, adaptations to changing 
conditions have been made so that up-to- 
date methods save time and labor. Why 
have we been so slow about making 
changes in our own kitchens? Now that 
there are so many business-women keep- 
ing house, isn’t it reasonable to expect 
that more effort will be made to have 
efficient kitchens? 

Too often in the past in furnishing 
the home all the money has been spent 
on gilded clocks and spindle-legged re- 
ception-chairs, and there has been only 
enough left to buy some _ ill-assorted 
knives and saucepans for the kitchen. 

There is virtue in adaptability, and a 
good cook can prepare an appetizing meal 
with a frying-pan over a camp-fire. But 
the kitchen is the woman’s workshop and 
as such should be well arranged and 
equipped. Some women have studied 
kitchen arrangements, concentrating the 
foods and utensils most often needed in 
one place in order to save steps. Others 
accomplish this by using kitchen cabinets 
which may prove energy-saving. The 
manufacturer is studying the needs of 
the housekeeper and in some instances is 
offering remedies, almost before she 
realizes her own problem. 


HERE is the potato-ricer to take the 
place of the old wooden masher, thus 
saving time ard energy in beating 

and yielding better and fluffier potatoes. 
Stainless-steel paring-knives save time 
formerly spent in scouring. Seamless pans 
with rounded corners simplify cleaning. 
Bread and cake boxes with shelves save 
space and keep food in better condition 
with less work. The newest fireless- 
cookers are raised from the floor on legs 
so that a back-breaking position is not 
necessary for putting in or taking out the 
stones. 

The pressure-cooker saves time and 
fuel. With it a three-hour cooking can be 
accomplished in one hour and the gas 
bill reduced in proportion. In addition, 
the steam-cooking develops flavor in a 


This housewife 
dropped her 
cookies instead 
of rolling them. 
At ten o'clock, 
work was over! 


tough piece of meat which would ordi- 
narily be cooked in water and lose much 
of its taste. 

Electrical cooking devices of all sorts 
simplify housekeeping for those of us 
who do our own work. ‘Cooking pan- 
cakes at the table on an electric griddle 
is more sociable than relegating one mem- 
ber of the family to the kitchen to slave 
alone. Besides, the pancakes are hotter. 
Much has been written of the charm of 
the woman behind the tea-table, but some 
poet should now sing the praises of the 
hostess behind the waffle-iron at Sunday 
break fast. 

Nor are electric cookery aids confined 
to those for use at the table. There are 
electric ice-cream freezers which save 
energy and time. And there are wonderful 

{Continued on page 52] 
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The Big Show Comes 


to Teeny Town! 
By MEL CUMMIN 
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a) 
This saperb110-piece Set, with initial in 2places 12Soup Plates,7% inches 12 Individual Bread and 1 Platter, 11% inches 1 Vegetable Dish, 1034 inches 1 Smal) Deep Bowl, 6 inches 
in wreath with 5-color decorations on every 12 Cupe Butter Plates, 6% incnes 1 Celery Dish, 8% inches with lid (2 pieces) 1 Gravy Boat, 7% inches 
piece, and = covered handles, consists of: 12 Saucers 12 Fruit Dishes—5% inches 1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 1 Deep Bowl, 8X inches Creamer 
Dinner antes, 9 inches 12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 1 Platter, 135 inches 1 Butter Plate, 6 inches 1 Oval 1 Sugar Bow] with cover (2 pieces) 


aa Brings this110-piece GoldDecorated 
Martha Washington Dinner Set 


Hartman wants you to put this superb gold decorated, initialed Dinner Set on your own # sett, 
table on free trial. Only by actually seeing the beautiful, famous Martha Washington /% : 
pattern can you realize how wonderful it is. Send only $1 and we ship the full set— Bite 

110 pieces in all. Use the dishes 30 days. Then if you are not so delighted that you f}) LEP 
would not part with them, return the set and we will refund your $1 and pay trans- /ea@cw™ mh 
portation charges both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay on our 
easy terms. Send the coupon today. 


Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece— 
5-Color Floral Decorations and Gold 


Wonderful artistic effect is given not only by the 


new and attractive shape of every dish, but by the 
rich design surrounding the initial. The one initial 
with these superb decorations of scrolls, leaves and roses in natural 


colors, put on by special fired process, appears in two places on every 
piece. As handsome as the enameling you see on fine jewelry. Bargain Catalog 


. This great free 368-page catalog 

All Handles Covered With Gold | cives‘sou tne most amazing bargains 
; Every handle is ge —_, — es such as you see eee emg, | aa stoves, watches, silver- 
on the most costly import ishes. The ware itself is . le nme we = — = 
important: a lustrous, = —, pee the initial, er ae: ews, ae i H rt a Coupon Ca nga 
Hartman guarant ; oral decoration and gold cove andles, every piece has 4 eae & Co 
STetkcnste tect quelite— two border lines as a finishing touch. No other pattern to Seeeeranne. gee ye ariman urniture rpet “4 
no seconds. This is a] equal the famous ‘‘Martha Washington.’’ A set you will oa on dae date tate | Dept.4144 Chicago, IIlinois 

w I enclose $1.00. Send 110-piece Golden Martha Washing- 


standard or “open” pat- : 
torn. Replacement pieces be proud to display before your guests. Elegant, refined, | gay. Free trial on everything ten Stones Boe Ma BEATE Lam te beeen ae 
Be sure to send postal for this trial. If not satisfied, will ship it back and you will refund 


may be hed of us for 3] artistic, and — = } A bargain price. And all the 
years. Each piece wrap-| dishes you need—110 of them—yours, first on free trial : : my $1.00and pa; i 

. " ’ | ’ J a; transportation charges both . If ik 
Evcel tissue paper- then easy payments. Shipped on 30 days’ free trial direct Sr nent Caniing tate it, I will pay $3.00 per month until full price, $32.85, is aid. 



































meee ge oa vlog from our Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 “Let Hartman Title remains with you until final payment is made. 
bipgod at once.| pounds. You must not miss this opportunity. Mail the | Feather YOUR Nest” 
we : coupon today. Name EEL Heo oS ee 








Street Address 


Order by No. 324DMA13. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay $1.00 now. Balance $3.00 monthly. 
R. F. D. Dat Tithinccsteninisaneniins 
Town adanaidiatls ee 


HARTA Ree Cane: 
ABCDEFGHIIKL MN OPORSTUBWRYA Oe 
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The White 
Spirit of Purity 
ues ” 
FAIR) 


SOAP 


I ES Le ee 
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P FAIRY SOAP 


MORE THAN A 
FAIR WEATHER | 
FRIEND x» x» 


HERE are soaps that will keep 
your skin smooth as silk when 


Spring is in the air, but fail to doit § 


ee 





when blustery weather comes over | 
the hill. They are “fair-weather” | 
soaps that depend largely upon 
their appearance and odor for their 
popularity. 


But Fairy Soap is an all-weather 
friend —a soap for every day of the 
year. It is more than a white float- 
ing soap—it is the whitest soap made. 
From the time you remove the wrap- 
per until the last thin wafer disap- 
pears this whiteness does not change. 
And no soap at any price could be 
purer. Fairy quality is unique. 


Fairy Soap is used in the leading 
men’s clubs and Turkish baths in 
New York City. It is a soap for 
every particular cleansing purpose 
throughout the home. 


It isn't colored, doesn’t reek with 
perfume—nothing but pure, unalloyed 
soap for people to whom cleanliness 
is more than an affectatidn. 


For all uses that require soap of 
highest quality, think of Fairy, the 
soap that is winning its way the 
world over. 


(THE NK FAIRBANK company) 


PURE 4 FLOATING 4& WHITE 
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Apricot Flowers 
[Continued from page 10] 


wonderful to her. She had never stopped 
being surprised that so quiet and stay-at 
home a girl as herself should have won the 
beau of the neighborhood, even though he 
was her neighbor and they had known each 
other always. Gene had a way with 
women, and he was so dashing, so desir 
able, that he could have chosen any girl 
in three counties, even if his father had not 
been the prosperous man that he was. 

The Raymonds’ farm was small, and 
they supplemented the income from it by 
their summer boarders. Yet they stood 
well in the neighborhood and Gene’s father 
and mother were openly rejoiced when, 
after a good bit of philandering, he finally 
became engaged to Julie Raymond. Mrs. 
Raymond planned for Julie an outfit of 
linen, china and silver such as no bride 
thereabout had ever imagined, much less 
possessed. That was the reason for taking 
summer boarders so far in advance of the 
regular season—money for the completion 
of Julie’s “setting out,” as the old phrase 
has it. 

Julie had helped—she did not want to 
go to Gene empty-handed. Today when 
she had finished with the butter, and set 
the rows of prints away in the dark coolness 
of the dairy, she went into the house and 
upstairs to make the last preparations for 
the coming boarders. 

After she was sure that everything was 
perfect, Julie stopped for a moment, in 
another bedroom, unused save when the 
house was full of boarders, and now stored 
with her marriage outfit. It was a place of 
high enchantment for the girl, and she 
opened the dresser-drawers and ran loving 
fingers over the piles of towels, the damask 
tablecloths, the doilies that she herself had 
painstakingly hemstitched. 


HE had stitched into these things all the 

beauty, the rapture of her love for 

Gene, her hope of how fair life with 
him would be. With a strength and a 
subtlety far beyond her years and experi- 
ence, she had determined that she would 
never be one of the managing wives whose 
chief aim in life is to make a man over into 
something nearer their own small image. 
No, Gene was to “ride free,” free because 
her love for him was limitless. It would 
never hem him in, or deny or thwart him. 
With Julie Raymond, to love was to give 
all of herself, freely, without stint. She 
closed her chest of beautiful dreams gently 
and only lingered for a swift glance into the 
closet for there was the pink-lustre tea-set 
that had belonged to her great-great- 
grandmother, and was worth a little for- 
tune, a passing antique-dealer had said. 

A little trunk held the personal linen, 
perfumed with dried rose leaves, just as 
there was dried lavendar amongst the 
house-linens. Julie had scalloped and 
sprigged and made eyelets and run ribbons 
and whipped on lace for two years past. 
There would be three dozen “of every- 
thing.” But she did not open that today. 

“I wonder if that girl that’s coming is 
engaged, too,” thought Julie. “Maybe if 
she is she could give me some new ideas 
about clothes. And maybe she will any- 
way. Even if she doesn’t want to talk, I 
can look at what she’s got on and that'll 
help. City girls are always so stylish.” 

She sang to herself as she came down- 
stairs, a foolish old song with a lilt in the 
refrain. She was so wonderfully happy, 
so perfectly, beautifully happy. There 
couldn’t be any girl in the world quite so 
happy as Julie Kaymond, she thought, nor 
one with a lover like Gene. How dear he 
was, how dear! She dwelt on the word, 
broodingly. She loved his teasing boyish 
ways, his irresponsibility, his irrepressible 
fun. And he was hers. She could not put 
her deep and abiding joy in him into words. 
But it brimmed her heart. 


“How did you ever find this hick- 
joint?” demanded Nita Morrison furiously 
of her aunt, as they unpacked their trunks. 
“A thousand miles from everywhere! A 
regular rube-farm! Look at the furniture 
—old homestead stuff! I'll simply pass 
away here. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Miss Morrison was a long-suffering, re- 
pressed woman, gray from many years of 
bookkeeping for a wholesale firm. She 
went on calmly unfolding garments and 
hanging them in the closet. “I didn’t tell 
you because I knew what a fuss you'd 
make. It’s the only place I could afford.” 

“But why drag me along? I was getting 
along all right in my job. Why do I have 
to be buried alive?” 

Her aunt smiled grimly. “You weren't 
making enough to keep yourself, and that 
was no kind of a job you had in that store. 
I’ve made up my mind what you've got to 
do. You'll stay here all summer and get 
a little real color in your cheeks instead of 
that rouge you’re so fond of, and let your 
hair grow out, and when you go back 
you’re going to business college and study 
stenography, so’s you can get something 
worth while.” 

[Continued on page 57] 














“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills’* 






AINFUL and disfigur- 

ing—sometimes even 
dangerous. To prevent 
infection and A puter 
cover the injured lips 
with antiseptic 






‘A HEALING CREAM 


The gentle healing action 
will soon make things 
right. 


Mentholatum relieves 
head colds, chilblains, 
tired feet, cuts, burns, 
etc. Men enjoy the sooth- 
ing coolness of Mentho- 
latum after shaving. 





Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere — tubes, 25c; 


jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 








Buffalo, N. ¥. 


) Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. ( 











Superfluous HAIR 


DESTROYED 
when ZIP is used 


VE ad 


TS OFF Lecareccae 17S OUT 


‘ZIP is indeed raat 


only actual hair 
destroyer.” 
Faithfully 


- Mars 


Rapid, harm! pair 
less, fragrant. Praised 
as the only effectua 
remedy for permar 
ently destroying hair 
and roots 

AT YOUR DEA 
direct by mail 
for FREE Illustrated 
Book A Talk on 
Superfluous Hair.” Or 
call at my office to 
have FREE DEMC N- 
STRATION. Avoid 


Imitations NEW YOR 


Write 


a et 


562 Fifth Ave 








Faces Made 


The it of ful face will be 
pf OY kind © a 
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- DEAUTY. BOX= 
UTYIN EVERY | 
Kremols is a scientifically medicated snow 
white cream that does wonders for the com- 
lexion, A Face Bleach. Removes Tan, Dark 
pots, Chears up muddy complexion. All dealers 

er by mail $1.25. Free Beauty Booklet. 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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All Silk Canton\ 
Crepe Dress, 
Embroidered 






in Oriental 

Colorings 
Look at the low price! Look at 
the style! Have you ever in 
ycur life seen anything to equal 


this fascinating model? Hos 
your money ever served you so 
well or saved you so much? 
Get one of these dresses. You 
can't afford to miss this bar- 
gain. Colors —New Copen- 
hagen Blue, Rich Oriental 
Brown or Mohawk | New Gold- 
en Brown), also Black. Wo- 
men’s sizes, 32 to 44 bust. 
Misses’ sizes, 14to20years, 
32 to 38 bust. Correct, fash- | 
es skirt length. Order 


1esSoSeT Monee gg 95 | 





‘‘Your styles are lovely! Psat + tn 
“Your prices are lowest!?) 0, EN This Book of Bargains © 


HOUSANDS of similar letters of appreciation from pleased customers are in our 
files, and one million more customers think, and say, exactly what these two Se 


ladies have written to us. 


You. too, will be delighted at the loveliness 
reasonable prices at which they are sold. 


Our Profits Cut to 3% 


Last year we tried a new policy. Besides 
buying at the lowest figures, we decided to trim our 
profits to the lowest possible margin. We reduced our 
profits until we were doing business at prices that paid us 
only 3% profit. The enormous increase in our business 
proved that this policy was good, so we have adopted 
it permanently. 


Many claim “lowest prices” and “greatest bar- 
gains.” We are specific. We now tell you that our prices 
are based on a net profit of only 3%. 


That statement must be true. The law forbids 
misstatements, as you know, in selling goods by mail. 


Madame Merrick’s 
Exquisite Styles 


Madame Merrick’s styles are revelations of 
loveliness. Dresses that will robe you with the richness 
and splendor you have dreamed of. Suits with that 
slender gracefulness all women seek. Wraps so lux- 
urious and handsome that any woman would be a 
picture in them. Waists so frilly and daintily lovely that 
you gasp in admiration. Millinery fit to frame the faces 
of cherubs. And dainties of such filmy laciness that 
they are almost too pretty to hide. Everything you de- 
sire at prices that will make your dress money look 
three times as big. 
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of our Madame Merrick styles, and the very Use the COUPON. On re- 
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will be delighted | 


gos’ mony Explains All 


oD Lovely Organdie 
and Batiste a 99 
This dainty and a 


new dress is a combination 
of figured batiste and filmy 
All West. Embroidered 
Polo Coat 


organdie, made more lovely 
by the addition of organdie 
pleatings and sash. te ot ¥ 4 ~~ than a c=; 
frock would cost you Copenhagen Blue, 
; An All Wool, Tuxedo Style Rose or Lavender. a 'e sizes, 32 to 44 bust. 
j Sports or Polo Coat, heav- a sizes, 14 wk. ~~, years, 32 to 38 bust. 
| ily silk embroidered. Have 
y »u ever in your life seen 
such value’? Length, 34 
Copenhagen 


ition size and c 
tossos02— Price, yi free $2 9 
Tan, Green, R 


Burnt Orange. 32 red 
44 bust, for Women 
and Misses. State ] j 
size and color. A\\ a.’. 
1058D304— Price, : x ‘ 
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. Smart Jumper Dress 
Waist not included 
Here's the biggest bargain sensation 
ever, Just imagine! A popular, stylish 
dress made of good quatity Linene. for 
77. It's almost unbelievable—yet here 
it is, Neatly piped in white on pockets 
and collar. Tmitation patent leather belt. 
Comes in Copenhagen Blue, Rose or 
Green. Women’s sizes, 32 to 44 bust 
measure. Misses’ sizes, 14 to 20 
years, 32 to 38 bust. Correct, fash- 
. lonable _— — Order color 
~~ og size you 
05$D300-— Delivered tree.. c 













Delivered Free 

Child’sJumperDress 
Complete with Waist 
Think of it! You get this 
stylish, becoming Jumper 
Dress of fine quality Cham- 



































—_ Gingham, trimmed 
with Checked Gingham 
and a white lawn waist and 
Patent Leather Belt to go i | 
with it, all for 99¢,. Colors— 
jue, Rose or Green, 6 to ; 
14 year sizes. State size 
1988353—pricegg, | 
3 rice 
Delivered free 99c 





































] 99 writes Miss Clara Leman, 
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writes Mrs. J. R. Merves, 


and STYLE GUIDE 


BOOK OF BARGAINS and 
STYLE GUIDE. It is FREE. 


quest we will mail this won- 
derful book to you, postage 


prepaid. Just fill out the cou- 
We Sell More Than 5,000 Style ponand MAILIT TODAY. 
Garments a Day It is o oat and mone 
es f complete catalog we have 
Over 625 an hour, over 10 aminute. Nearly two ever issued. Note the LOW 
millions a year. Now why do we sell so many? Because PRICES, based on our 
. new policy of pricing 
we give the maximum of style value for the dollar. Be- ends to pay us ONLY 
cause Madame Merrick’s styles are supremely lovely. 3% NET PROFIT. 
Because we give quality materials. Because our Learn how to save. 
prices are guaranteed lowest in America. How to make your 


dollars treble in 
Your Money Back If Not Satisfied buying power. 
You run no risk buying from us. You can have 
your money back—in full to the last penny —if for any Writ 

reason you are not satished. We always pay return rite 
charges on goods that do not meet your expectations, 


We Prepay Delivery Charges IT 


The catalog price you pay is the total cost -- 
no added postage. We prepay delivery charges right to 
your door no matter where you live. An important saving. 


Compare These Lowest Prices 


You must see our beautiful catalog with its 
thousands of itemsall pictured and truthfully described. 
Hundreds of articles shown in full colors. Bargain prices so low 
new customers are astonished, and even oO d ones surprise 


Dresses . 95cto$19.95 Skirts . . 98cto$ 6.95 
Suits . .$9.95to 29.95 

Coats ..$5.95to 19.95 Hats. . . 69cto 5.95 
Waists . 59cto 5.95 Shoes... 49cto 4.95 
Children’s Apparel. . . ... . 23cto 4.95 
Men’s Apparel. . ..... 49cto 19.95 
Boys’ Apparel .... 39cto 10.95 


America’s Best Styles at Cesienhiid Lowest Prices! 























CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. 105 
26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago 
Please mail me AT ONCE, FREE and postage 
prepaid, your BOOK OF BARGAINS and 
Style Guide, with Madame Merrick’s fashion 


suggestions. 


















CHICACO INDIANA AVE. AND 26T# ST. 4 iaamoecmmnnama 















The Durable Aluminum Ware 
That Sells at a Popular Price 


Women know that, in kitchen 
utensils as in other articles of con- 
stant use in the home, true econ- 
omy depends not always on pur- 
chase price, but, more often, on 
length of service delivered. VIKO, 
The Popular Aluminum, demon- 
strates its economy both by its 
moderate price andits years of wear. 


Viko cooking utensils combine 
qualities usually found only in ware 
made to be sold at a higher price. 
Viko utensils are sturdily con- 
structed from thick sheet alu- 
minum, 99% pure. They are finely 
designed, beautifully finished and 
give unusual wear. They are sani- 
tary—do not rust, absorb heat 
quickly and retain it longer. 


You will find it good economy to 
seek the store in your locality which 
sells Viko Aluminum Ware. 
There is a Viko utensil for every 
kitchen need and each one bears 
the guarantee of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of aluminum goods. 
Viko booklet gladly sent on request. 








Viko Tubed Cake Pans—even- 
heating ; bake uniformly. Priced, 
70c to $1.15. 













Viko Double Boilers — easy- 
lifting handles ; four sizes. Priced 
from $1.30 to $2.20. 





I fibo Convex Kettles — sizes from 
two to twelve quarts. Priced 
from 85c to $2.60. 


Viko Tea Kettles - ~ four sizes, 
from 3% to 8 quarts. Priced 
from $1.85 to $3.55. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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The House with No Stairs to Climb 


Build Your Own Home and Be Rent-Free 


By James Henle 


, | SHE bungalow, unlike many two-story 
houses, can never be top-heavy nor 
ungraceful, and it seems particularly 
to “belong” in a rural setting. It 

has many of the good features—and none 

of the bad ones—of apartment-life. There 
are no tiring stairs to climb. Domestic 
work is thus rendered simpler. 

But the bungalow is more expensive to 
construct than the two-story home. This 
is because of the greater amount of excava 
tion work which must be undertaken and 
the greater area of the roof. 

The cost of constructing the five-room 
bungalow, plans for which appear on this 
page, probably would be $6,000 in most 
parts of the country. Costs vary tre- 
mendously in different sections of the 
United States; even the estimates of 
builders for the same job in the same 
locality often show variation. Where 
timber is cheap, it should be possible to 
build this bungalow for less than $6,000. 

The bungalow is to be made of wood 
save for the stone that would be employed 
on the chimney and for the front wall 
under the bedroom overhang. The shingles 
on the roof are to be of a dark, mottled 
brown which combines excellently with the 
house whether it is painted white or two 
tones of gray. The stone should be white- 
washed and then allowed to weather. 


HE porch is 8x13 feet. It does not 

face the street directly. Two doors 

from the porch lead into the living- 
room and into the dining-room respectively. 
Those two rooms are also directly con- 
nected by a doorway; practically every 
inch of space in this house is utilized for 
rooms except a small passage between the 
two bedchambers at the rear. 

The living-room has three windows fac- 
ing the street and, beside them, taking up 
the remainder of that wall, is a hospitable 
fireplace. The room is 12 x 16% feet, a size 
that will permit the use of a day-bed. 

The dining-room is 12x13 feet. It 
has a large bay-window looking out on the 
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lawn at the rear, as well as two windows 
that face the side. In summer the room 
will give very nearly the effect of a sun- 
parlor or dining-porch. The dining-room, 
living-room and porch together form an 
attractive unit. 

The kitchen has a porch of its own at 
the rear on which the refrigerator is kept. 
There are ample cupboards. In the wall 
of the kitchen opposite the back porch is a 
door to the cellar stairs. 


N designing the house the architect has 
| assumed that the kitchen would be 

equipped with a gas or oil stove, requir- 
ing no chimney, and has thus been able to 
place the chimney at the front of the 
bungaiow as a feature of the design. How- 
ever, in case no gas is available, or if the 
housewife prefers to cook by coal, it would 
be possible to build the chimney between 
the kitchen and the living-room in the space 
now occupied by the stairway to the cellar, 
and to retain the living-room fireplace in 
an attractive recess. 

Doors from the living-room and the 
kitchen open into the passage which con- 
nects the two bedrooms. This arrangement 
makes it easy to reach the bedchambers 
from any part of the house without dis- 
turbing persons who may be in other rooms. 
It will also be appreciated on frosty morn- 
ings, when the man of the house hurries into 
the cellar to start the fire in the furnace. 

The two bedrooms are almost the same 
size, 11x12 feet and 11x11 feet. The 
larger one is in front and has two windows 
looking out upon the street and one facing 
the side. The other bedchamber has one 
window at the side and another at the 
rear. Between the two is the conveniently 
located bathroom. Each is provided with 
ample closet-space, and, in addition, there 
is a linen-closet and an additional closet, 
entered from the little hall, for coats. 

The entire house is 27x35 feet, cover- 
ing an area that will make it possible to 
place the home upon almost any city or 
suburban plot. 
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Pots and pans, and sinks — cupboards need 20 Mule 
Team Borax for real cleaning. It dissolves the dirt 
thoroughly and hygienically, it can’t scratch or mar, it’s a 
solvent. Add atablespoonful (or more if the water is hard) 
of 20 Mule Team Borax to your dish pan, it will cut grease, 
remove all traces of dirt and leave dishes hygienically 
clean. Borax is the universal cleanser for everything in 
the house—a water softener for washing clothes, it pre- 
vents shrinking and won't fade colors. And it’s good for 
the hands. A solution of Borax is a solution of the 
servant problem. 20 Mule Team Borax is in all 


clean kitchens—is it in yours? At ALL Grocers. 


Send for Magic Crystal Booklet giving one hundred uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 100 William Street, New York 


NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 




























No. 2542, Lapirs’ Sip 
On Dress. Size 36 r 

quires 34 yards of 
36-inch, and 23 yard 
of 36-inch contrasting 
material for pleated 
sections. Width at 
lower edge, 134 yards. 


+ 


No. 2429, Lapies’ ON? 
Piece Dress. Size 35 
requires 3% yards of 
36-inch, and 1% yards 


of 40-inch contrasting 
Width, 1% yards 
Transfer Design No. 


1163 may be used 
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2531 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 


No. 2531, Lapres’ 


from waistline; 3-inch 


Dress; two-piece skirt; 35- 


inch length hem allowed 


Size 36 requires 434 yards of 40-inch or 4% 
yards of 45-inch material. The width at lower 
edge is 15¢ yards. 

No. 2478, Lapres’ Stre-On Dri closing at 
shoulder; 35-inch length from waistline; no hem 
allowed size 3 requires 4 yards of 40 inch, 
or 35@ yards of 45-inch materia Width at 
lower edge, 1% yards. If trimming is desired 
Ribbon Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used. 


2542 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 


2429 Dress 
9 sizes, 34-50 
Transfer Design No. 1163 





FASHIONS 


RESS has a calendar of its own. That 

is the reason why no one who makes 

or sells apparel takes deep interest 

today in a conversation which turns 
on what to wear while the sleet beats down 
and the snow piles up under the feet. They 
want to discuss the clothes of tomorrow. To 
them winter is already yesterday and spring 
is coming over the horizon. 

And women follow trade. They, too, ask 
about the clothes of tomorrow. They, too, 
feel that the burden of choosing winter weather 
is lifted from their shoulders. They 
have all that they wish in that line, or they 
will do with what they have. 

The questions they ask are those so lately 
answered; of skirts—will they be 
blouses—will they be worn over the skirt; of 
sleeves—will they fit the arm or hang loose 
and long? They also ask if stockings will be 
the color of copra or onion skin, instead of 
black or dark brown; if jackets will be hip 
length and unfastened in front. 

And the answer to all these questions which 
are poured out as though a cornucopia had 
been tilted, is the single word: Yes. Which 
means that all these things will be done. 


clothes 


long; of 


The spring silhouette for the new clothes 
will be the same as it 
is now, only more so “~\ 


Even the _ insurgents 
have accepted the long 
skirt and forsaken the 
bathing-suit sleeve. 
Suits will grow in 





blouses 


Ube lh } 


power to give 
an excellent chance 
The one-piece frock 25.2 2478 2429 


for Semi-Dress Wear 


OF 


By 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


McCall's 


2459 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-50 


2478 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Ribbon 
Transfer Design 
No. 1157 


TOMORROW 


will be arranged so that it will carry its own 


jacket. Color will oust black. Crépes of sub- 
stantial weave will run along with flowered 
foulard for frocks; thin broadcloth will be 


looked upon indulgently for capes that reach 
the end of the spine, also for jackets that flare 
at hem and touch the hips. 

Waistcoats are to be regarded as significant. 
We have come to a belated appreciation of 
their attractiveness, also their possibilities for 
renewing the service of coats that do not fasten 
in front. The new type of jacket is also apt 
to need a waistcoat or a frill, for it has a 
way of opening from collar to hem that sug- 
gests the addition of a frontage to give 
brilliancy. Among the vari-colored waistcoats 
such as Paul Jones would have liked, he, who 
was as famous for his waistcoats as his battles, 
are those of ecru filet lace lined with color, 
and again others of woven zephyr in snow 
white. 


WHITE WILL HERALD SPRING 


The effort of those behind the scenes to 
make white a feature of winter fashions bears 
late fruit. White velvet frocks for evening, 
ermine wraps and ornamentation, bands of 
white Angora and duvetyn on dark frocks, 

: were tentatively ac- 
rr. a cepted when snow was 
JE) im on the ground, but the 
weet Lo J desire for them grows 
} at! as wemen realize that 
the coming of milder 
\ | weather permits them 
}. to supplant dark colors 
AN with white, without 
sign of revolution. 


Transfer Design No, 1141 
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2548 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Ribbon 
Transfer Design 
No. 1157 


No. 2548, Lapres’ Sitr-On Dress; 
closing at shoulders; two-piece skirt; 
35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 36 requires 314 
yards of 45-inch material. The width 
at lower edge is 154 yards. Ribbon 
Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used 
as a girdle. 


No. 2459, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 35- 
inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 36- or 40-inch, or 2% yards of 
54-inch. Width at lower edge, 154 
yards. Transfer Design No. 1141 
makes an interesting trimming. 
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2547 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 1141 


No. 2547, Misses’ Strp-ON Dress; suitable 

for small women; closing at shoulder. Size 
) requires 434 yards of 40-inch material, 
r 4 yards of 45-inch material. The width 
t lower edge is 17g yards. If trimming is 
lesired, Transfer Design No. 1141 may be 
sed with great success. 


ESS; No. 2528, Lapres’ Strp-On Buovse. Size 
‘irt ; 6 requires 134 yards of 40- or 45-inch 
inch aterial. Transfer Design No. 1126 may 
3% used if trimming is desired. This blouse 
idth may be developed in georgette crépe, 
bon répe de Chine or any soft material. 
used 
No. 2527, Lapres’ Stre-On Buovse. Size 
6 requires 5g yard of 40- or 45-inch ma- 
terial for front, back and cuffs, and 7@ yard 
35- f 36- or 40-inch contrasting material for 
hem side fronts, side backs and sleeves. 
ards 
; of No. 2549, Lapres’ MANNISH SHIRTWAIST 
14% Size 36 requires 23g yards of 36-inch, 2 
1141 ards of 40-inch, or 134 yards of 45-inch 


material. Silk, satin, linen or pongee are 
ippropriate materials for a waist of this 
kind. 
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2528 Blouse 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 112¢ 
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2527 Blouse 


7 sizes, 34-46 


2549 Shirtwaist 
7 sizes, 34-46 


Delightfully Chic Blouse and Frock Creations 


Fashions of To-morrow 


PORT clothes, for instance, show the 

strength of this fashion. Such wash 
fabrics as pique and linen, which were 
liked by our immediate ancestors, arc 
not reinstated, but the softest knitted 
wool, kasha-duvetyn, and shining 
broadcloth take their ancient and 
honorable place. A woman might be 
dressed for St. Moritz, in Switzerland 
when she is ready to walk on the sands 
in Florida or California. 

She gives the white frock a new 
touch by a red hat. And it’s really red, 
this hat, in the bonfire shade that leaves 
the observer no doubt of its color. And 
her white slippers may have red heels to 


match a short, knobbed sunshade with a # | 
clown’s head, the white face painted with a / 
grin and topped with scarlet hair. 
Brilliant color with white is the accepted 
thing. For instance, while the white velvet 
gown will continue to be chosen for Spring \ 
evenings the sandal slippers worn with it \ 
will be of red, yellow and blue brocade with $$ Fo g@ey-"q \ \ 
red heels and a ruby button. \ \ 


‘ 

Seams will be piped with white, which 
is a trick to admire when the gown or jacket 
is in a demure color, especially if it is black 
Bands of white Angora or any soft cloth 
will run around the James the First capes, 
or white duvetyn will line the wide Hindu 
sleeves. White rabbit will be put on over- 
blouses of red crépe with a loose belt to 
match, and white velvet will be used for a 
broad collar and immense cuffs on a sharply 
cut coat of sapphire blue with its flaring 
peplum standing out above a skirt of sapphire 
and yellow plaid. 








OUTDOES THE SCOT IN PLAIDS 


The two young Rodiers in their fabric 
plant in Paris promoted an idea one day 
that will influence our women in big cities 
as well as on the rural free delivery route. 
It was an immense Scotch plaid they invented 
and we will wear it most probably, when 
the spring approaches. The house of Callot 
used much of this design in a soft wool for 
the new things she sent to Biarritz in Sep- 
tember where the fashions for the following 
February are foreshadowed. 

These checks are mainly pink and white, 
or red and white. They are quite too large 
to use as a checker board. The material will 
be arranged over here much as it is over 
there, in simple one-piece frocks with hip 
belts, sometimes having a scarf to match; the 
kind of thing one wears at a resort. France 
makes of it a sleeveless frock with a round 
neckline, the arms and neck covered with a 


[Continued on page 55] 








2548 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No, 1066 


No. 2548, Laptes’ Strp-On Dress; closing 
at shoulders; two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length from waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 41% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width at lower edge, 15@ yards. 
It is suggested that Transfer Design No. 
1066 be used for trimming. 


fy i 4 4 A keel * nr No. 2554, Misses’ Stip-ON No. 2552, Lapres’ Dress; 

\ wf } ° . * 

i / } |/ vA Dress; suitable for small two-piece skirt attached 

7 Pe + 4 | women. Size 16 requires to lining; 35-inch length 
pisand “4 


4 yards of 36-inch, and 1 
yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing material for sleeves. 


allowed. 
4%; 


\) \ 1} 
yn i 4 Wag a 
by 


: ‘a Width at lower edge, 2% _ terial. 
44-5 | Whi) | UJ yards. Transfer Design edge is 154 yards 
WW | “as No. 983 may be used. design has an 
2554 2548 2547 2552 2549 2528 2527 sleeve treatment 


from waistline; 3-inch hem 
Size 36 requires 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
The width at lower 


unusual 
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2554 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 983 
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2552 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 
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&. Things of Especial Interest to the Feminine World 
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“4 Uy | " M2537 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 
2509 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 7 sizes, 3 





2429 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-5 
Transfer Design No, 1055 






, “as 
yy 2456 Dress 2526 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-50 6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1142 






No. 2500, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 34-inch length 
from waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 314 
yards of 36-inch material, and 7 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting material for yoke and sleeves. Width at lower edge, 
15g yards. 


No. 2542, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length -from waistline. Size 36 requires 3'¢ yards of 
36-inch, and 23 yards of 36-inch contrasting material for 
pleated sections. Width, 134 yards. Transfer Design No. 
1044 may be used. 


a 


yo wee 


No. 2456, Lapies’ Stip-On Dress; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 45g yards 
of 40-inch material, and 3g yard of 14-inch for vest. Width 
at lower edge, 15g yards. Transfer Design No. 1142 \may 
be used. 





No. 2526, Lapres’ Dress; No. 2429, Lapies’ One- No. 2537, Lapres’ Siip- 
with overdress. Size 36 Piece Dress. Size 36, ON DRrReEss; closing at 


requires 644 yards of 36-, 354 yards of 36-inch, shoulders. Size 36, 4% 
40-, or 45-inch material. and 1!4 yards of 36- yards of 36-inch, and 1% 
Width at lower edge, 12 inch for inset. Width, yards of 36-inch for 
yards. The uneven new 15 yards. Transfer No. sleeves. Width at lower 
line is featured. 1055 may be used. edge, 314 yards. 


No. 2531, Laptes’ Dress. No. 2540, Lapres’ Dress. No. 2553, Lapigs’ AND 
Size 36 requires 4% Size 36 requires 4 yards Mzusses’ Cape. Small, 34, 
yards of 45-inch material. of 40-inch material. 36; medium, 38, 40; 
Width at lower edge, 154 Width at lower edge, 17g large, 42, 44 bust. Small 
yards. Transfer Design yards. Transfer Design size, 3 yards of 54-inch. 
No. 1100 may be used No. 1148 may be used 12 yards of braid. Width, 
for trimming. for trimming 2 yards. 










Pk rf ) AD Vag an" 
YAY dg ped Loy Av YA a 
= Re ae myyyy apes | Samal | j 
2540 Dress | he \ | | | 
a fer Deagn No} "| lh ) dh | Weal 
331 Dre PESO Uf J Sat 2553 Cape 





2509 2540 2429 2456 2531 33 2526 2542 2553 Small, medium, large 
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The Trend of Fashion is Here Charmingly Illustrated 
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46 2531 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Ribbon Transfer Design 
No. 1157 
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2540 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 


_ 


2510 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Ribbon 
Transfer Design 

No 


C 





157 
2509 Dress 
) sizes, 34-44 

Ribbon 

Transfer Design 

No. 1157 





2535 Dress 2548 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 
Traasfer Design No. 956 


«* Nee 
a 


No. 2531, Lapres’ Dress; kimdno waist; two-piece 
skirt; 35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 434 yards of 40-inch, or 4% 
yards of 45-inch material. Width at lower edge, 15% 
yards. Ribbon Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used. 


No. 2509, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt, 34-inch length 
from waistline. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch, 
and 234 yards of 40-inch contrasting material for sleeves, 
yoke and panels. Width, 15 yards. If desired, Ribbon 
Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used. 





No. 2535, Lapres’ Siip-On Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 434 yards of 36-inch material, and 1 
yard of 40-inch contrasting material for tunics. Width 
at lower edge, 15@ yards. Transfer Design No. 956 would 
make an unusual and attractive trimming. 


tS <r ew 


No. 2510, Laptes’ No. 2548, Lapies’ No. 2540, LapIEs’ 
Dress; three-piece Siip-ONn Dress; clos- Dress; surplice tie-on 
skirt. Size 36 re- ing at shoulders. Size waist. Size 36 re- 
quires 354 yards of 36 requires 4% yards quires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. of 40-inch material 40-inch, and 2% 
Width, 134 yards. The width at lower yards of 40-inch con- 
Ribbon Transfer De- edge is 1% yards. trasting material. 
sign No. 1157 may The uneven hem line Width at lower edge, 








2543 Dress 
5 sizes, 34-42 
Ribbon 
Transfer Design 
No. 1157 











be used. 


No. 2543, Laptes’ 
Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Size 36 re- 
quires 7% yards of 
45-inch material. 
Width, 1% yards. If 
desired, Ribbon 
Transfer Design No. 
1157 may be used. 


a 


= 


is here featured. 


No. 2552, Lapt1eEs’ 
Dress; two-piece 
skirt attached to lin- 
ing; 35-inch length 
from waistline. Size 
36 requires 5 yards of 
36-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 
154 yards 


IL JO a 
2509 2535 


2510 2543 2537 


1% yards. 


No. 2537, LapIEs’ 
Sirp-On Dress; clos- 
ing at shoulders. Size 
36 requires 54% yards 
of 36-inch, and 1% 
yards of 36- or 40- 
inch for sleeves. 
Width at lower edge, 
3% yards. 








2552 2548 2540 
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2552 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 


2537 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 











Write to Me Now! 


and | will tell you an easy way 
te have more money to — 
sands of women have a 
tor more money — to ‘properly 
p their family —to meet the 
ng nd tide them over this 
ployment Many of then 
iin this probler and now 
pen and a permanent as 
red y becoming our represent 
atives and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery ana Kem Xoit 
Underwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have 
hown them, we can show you a fine inde 
pendent way to have more money to st end 
We've Helped More Than 25,000 
‘They are now enjoying large and 
prosperous businesses with con- 
stantly increasing sales, With our 


ymme | 


help tl eir incomes are growing larger every 
day. One woman made over $200 in twenty 
one days By our help one mother of two 
small children is banking $80 each r th 
after paying all her expenses You can do 
just the same as these women have done 
No Previous Experience is Necessary 
Write today! We will send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog — shows how 
easy it is to become a World’s Star Money 
Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 

We have been in business 

for twenty-seven years. 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 


Perfect fitting dresses ec quickly 
reproduced ™ 


“86 Geticates ¥oUn's EXACT 
URE. By rehive ng ea ction of 
usts Nec 
ips and Shir to e 


r 
any woman's # sise or. fi 


Easy bAYMENY Tenia 


if Unsatiefac tory 
orm and we will gladly re- 
nd your $3 


wr ite for Free Tibwatra: “a Cutalegue 
with detailed informa: 

ACME SALES COMPANY 
Oept 2-6 380 oe Avenue, Brooklyn, ¥ 


Write tor Iilustrated Catalop « 


IT’S EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 


Does beautiful embroidery in one-quarter the 
; ur lingerie, outer gar- 





old linen the exquisite charm 





nts € 
f beat needlework. Works a wonderful 
eaded for sport blouses or coat suits. 
Eembr« hain stitch or French knots. 
Send only one dollar for holder, three sizes 
needle-points and full directions. Money back 
three days if not satisfied Agents make big 
ney. Terms accompany first order. 


Dept. 7 —Broiderfast Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Infants 
Style 
Book 
Free 


EAUTIFUL Infants 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful] 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimm ings; 
also nursery furniture, All at low prices Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today, 


|LaneBryant 432523 NewYork 














Hair and 
Beauty Books 





mpadours, 
vd Men 
weet prices 
ty patural 
rfeet match 
4 










’ De not fa to get these 


waluabie box atonce. Write today 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
Get. 1669 207 S. Wadesh Avenue. Dept. 42 Chicago, Ilinole 
$10.00 a ) Day Easily Earned 
Seven Bar Boxes rted Soaps. Perfume nbinat 
Bh xe 8 ike H r AKI s M ' WwW me Tt 
ed firm l 


Crofts & Reed Se. Chicago, ll. 





No. 2550, Misses’ Dress; suitable for 
small women; two-piece skirt; no hem 
allowed. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 
40- or 45-inch material. The width at 
lower edge is 2 yards. Transfer Design 


No. 1094 may be used for trimming. 
| 








“= 





No. 2530, Misses’ ONE- 
Piece Sirp-ON Dress; 
suitable for small 
women. Size 16 re- 
quires 43¢ yards of 40- 
or 45-inch material. 
The width at lower 
edge is 14% yards 










No. 2508, M ISSES’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 
16 requires 5% yards 
of 36-inch or 5% 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial Width at 
lower edge is 1% 
yards. 


No. 2544, Misses’ 
DReEss; suitable for 
small women; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 
16 requires 354 yards 
of 36-inch, and 5% 
yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 
Width at lower edge, 
1'2 yards. 











No. 2541, Misses’ 
Dress. Size 16 re- 
quires 6'g yards of 
36-inch material. 
Sash, 2% yards of 6- 
inch. Width at lower 
edge, 15g yards. 





f 
se 
: 3 

No. 2538, Misses’ Dress ('] 
Size 160 requires 4'4 yards besseseall | 
of 40-inch material. Widtl | 
1's vards Transfer Desigr 
No. 863 mav be ised, if re 
desire 07 2530 


2530 Dress 


4 sizes, 





Designs Which 


14-20 
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Are Youthful and Becoming 












2550 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 
Transfer 
Design 
No. 1094 





5) 
N 2508 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2507 
Misses’ Dress 
Size 16 requires 
3% yards of 
54-inch ma- 
terial, and 3 
yards of 36 
inch material 
for collar and 
cuffs. Width, 
2% yards. 























































2544 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 + sizes ) c 
| >. 
| *} - we 
++ * mb cc 
544 41 
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Distinctive Gowns for Misses and Small Women = 
IQ 
SS \\)y 

No. 2425, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small WS \ 

women. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 40- SS. SF 

inch, or 234 yards of 45-inch material. . 

Width at lower edge, 17g yards. If trim- 

ming is desired, Transfer Design No. 1154 

may be used. 



















2508 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 


i Transfer Design 
No. 797 
























4 





No. 2508, Misses’ Dress; suitable for 
small women; two-piece skirt; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 16 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch and 7¢ yard of 40 
inch contrasting material for yoke and 
sleeves. The width at lower edge is 
13g yards. If trimming is desired, 
Transfer Design No. 797 may be used. 





2530 Dress 
4 sizes, 14 
Transfer Desi 
No. 1146 


2398 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 





No. 2530, Misses’ ONE-Piece S.ip- 
On Dress; suitable for small women. 
Size 16 requires 27< yards of 42- 

45-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 114 yards. Transfer Design No. 
1146 may be used, if trimming is 
desired. 


No. 2398, Misses’ Siip- 
On Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 3'4 yards of 
40-inch material 
Width, 2% yards 


ig 


\ 
A} 
No. 2522, MIsseEs’ 






Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 4 yards of 40 
inch, and 1% yards of 
36-inch contrasting ma- 
terial. The width at 
lower edge is 2% yards. 
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No. 2533, Misses’ 
DrReESS; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 314 yards of 
36- or 40-inch material, 
and 2 yards of 36- or 
40-inch material for 
drapery. Width ai 
lower edge, 134 yards. 


avatar 
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No. 2547, MIssEs 
Sit1p-Own Dress: 
suitable for small 








women. Size 16 
requires 3 yards ol} \ f Viens } \ \ 
36- or 40-inch ma- || 
terial, and 3 yards l } 
of 8-inch for sash. T 
Saw Dees Width at loweredge, 2522Dress AU4 yc ~~ Ut +4 Ut Uy 2533 Dress 


17% yards. 4 sizes, 14-20 2425 2398 2522 2508 2547 "2530 4 sizes, 14-20 2533 
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Wonderful 
Way I Found 
to Pay My Bills 


by Mrs. John Neu 


“I believe I am the happiest woman in the 
world today and sometimes I think I could 
cry out of sheer joy when I think of what our 
new prosperity has meant to all of us. And 
it all came about through taking up a home 
occupation that was as pleasant as it was 
profitable. 

You see, my husband’s slender earnings 
caught us with very little money on hand 
and we needed many things,—oh, so badly. 
How to get this money and still attend to my 
family duties I did not know until one day I 
happened to see an advertisement telling how 
I could really work at home during spare 
time and earn a substantial sum each week. 
“If this is true,’’ I thought, Y abe a splendid 
thing it will be. I can still attend to my 
household duties and, by good management, 
find lots of spare time to earn the extra money 
we need.”’ 


My Prosperity Began 

Immediately I wrote for the Profit Guide 
Book which, the advertisement said, would 
tell me all about it, how it was done—and 
everything. And such a revelation! I never 
dreamed that there could be any home occu- 
pation so pleasant and so profitable. They 
said the work was easy and that they would 
pay me generously for every pair of standard 
Allwear Hosiery I could send them. They 
offered me a three year contract and as | 
found them to be a very reliable, long estab- 
lished company with bank references and hun- 
dreds of satisfied home workers, I didn’t waste 
any time but sent right away for the Gearhart 
Standard Knitter, taking advantage of the 
splendid offer the Company made me. ‘That 
was my start. 


I Became Independent 

If I was hopeful at first I was overjoyed 
when the Knitter arrived, for it was so easy 
to set up and operate that I was soon turning 
out several dozen pair of exquisite knitted 
socks each week. Then my husband and the 
children became interested and often helped 
me. ‘That increased my earnings still more 
And I shall never forget the liberality of the 
Gearhart people in paying me such excellent 
prices for my work. They furnished the yarn, 
too, so I did not have to put out any money 
at the start for material. If you were ever in 
the predicament I was in before I took up 
this work you can imagine what it meant to 
be able to rise above the never-ending scrimp 
ing and saving to make ends meet. 

Iam proud of what I have done with my 
Gearhart Knitter. I would not give it up 
for worlds. A little spare time each day 
and then a substantial check from the 
Gearhart Company has enabled me to 
buy many things—clothing for myself and 
the children, and household things we needed 
so much. 





WHY NOT YOU? 

Yes, you can do it, too. You will find 
that knitting your share of the famous ALL 
WEAR knitted hosiery is no menial task 
It is not impossible that, if your ambition 
lies in that direction, you could soon operate 
several machines with the aid of your family 
or even hired help. 


Remember, mo experience is needed to 
start. At once in the comfort and privacy of 
your own home you can still be your own 
boss. No one need know until you shall 
have achieved the success awaiting you 
You knit the socks, each pair in surprising 
quick time on the Gearhart Standard Knitter 
and the Gearhart Co. pays you liberally for 
all you can do. Sell to stores, friends ard 
neighbors also, if you wish. Everybody wears 
and appreciates good hosiery. 


Write today for the Free PROFIT 
GUIDE BOOK, samples of knitting and 
other particulars. It may be the turning 
point of your life, the means of reaching 
the goal of your fondest hopes. Address 
GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE 
CO. Inc., Dept. M. C. 615 Clearfield, Pa. 
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Look for the trade-mark 





Doctors Say— 








No Trouble 


No Buttons 
vu U.S. Pat. Of. 














\ Protect This Vital Spot 





you so. and infants. 


They know that it insures baby They know that for thirty-one 


Clothes 





quires 2% yards of 
| 40-inch or 2 yards 
| of 44-inch material. 
Lining, 154 yards of 
36-inch material. 








Mi Call's Magaz ine 


for Children 



























for February, 1922 











| 2455 Coat 2512 Romper 
| 5 sizes, 2-10 3 sizes, 2 
2505 Romper 
p 

. . . . 4 sizes, 
The surest way is with Rubens softest goods, for baby's del- {6 months we! "suse Steen 
Infant Shirt. Experienced icate skin. Comes in twelve No. 2455, CHttp’s —— RoMPER; dropped 
doctors and nurses will tell different materials for children Coat. Size 4 re- back. Size 4 re. 


quires 2% yards of 
32-inch, 2% yards 
of 36-inch, or 
yards of 40-inch 
material. 


against the most common 
cause of illness, especially in 
winter. They know that double 
thickness across the chest and 
stomach gives double protec- 
tion. They know that it is cut 
with the convenience of a 
coat. No tapes, no buttons. 
They know that the belt is 
easily adjustable to baby’s 
growth; fastens with a single 
safety pin. Knitted of finest, 













years we have specialized in 
this one garment. It is en- 
dorsed by thousands of physi- 
cians and leading authorities 
on the care of babies. 


No. 2521, MuIsses’ 
| AND GIRLS’ Box- 
PLEATED SCHOOL 
Dress. Size 8 re- 
quires 3 yards of 36- 
| inch, and % yard of 

30-inch contrasting. 


They know that there is only 
one Rubens. They know that 
there is no substitute. Always 
insist on seeing this trade-mark. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
2 No. Market St., Chicago 
Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Inc. 


2529 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 






























2519 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
Transfer Design 
No. 1156 


2518 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 


No. 2518, Girw’s 
Strp-On DREss 
AND Cape. Size 
6 requires 214 
yards of 44-inch 








Is This a Better Way Than 



























Diets and Exercise for Reducing? ne ee gr 
Diets and exercise are sometimes helpful for ] material for cape 
reducing. They are inconvenient and unpleas- / lining. 
ant, however, and they usually produce only 
temporary results. Then, too, they are cor 
rective rather than preventive measures. // 2511 Dress 2506 Dress 
A better way is to aid the digestive organs to V, 4 sizes, 6-12 y, 5 sizes, 6-14 

turn food into muscle, bone and sinew and not / | } 

into corpulent tissue. This method of reduci / i | No. 2506. GIRL’S 

allows you to eat the’ same kind of food whic et { Denes: on _ 

others eat, and it does not necessitate strenuous }] : hte in ie’ i. 
j exercise. It brings about the desired result nor- Pres NTT \ , peta 3 t. seat 

mally—by correcting faulty assimilation and gag) - / aetna \ - € teinch rd oy 

_ . : ad ore : 

nutrition and by preventing the development Vy roy, ay @i> and % yard of 36 





of superfluous flesh. 
Thousands of men and women have 


pa! ateh Gee 
NT aL ple 


inch contrasting ma 
terial. 











ae that Marmola Tablets give yt TAY 

ee eS ee =| No. 2511, Grrt’s Dress. No. 2532, Cuitp’s Dress 
“ . P , Size 6 requires 2% yards of two-piece straight gathered 

he come Sonmade Goths Eemens Slee No. 2519, Girt's 40-inch material, and % __ skirt. Size 8 requires 3'x 


mola Prescription, and if taken after 
meals and at bedtime, help the digestive 
system to obtain the greatest nutriment 
from the food you eat. They also prevent accu- 
mulation of superfluous flesh. When the accumu- 

« lation of fat is once checked, reduction follows. . 
The body uses up a certain amount of fat each 
day, and, as these obese tissues are consumed, 


a DREss. | yard of 36-inch contrasting. yards of 36-inch material. 
Size 6 requires 

17% yards of 40- 
inch material. If 
trimming is de- 
sired, Transfer 
Design No. 1156 
may be used. 


No. 2505, Cxt~p’s RoMPER 
Size 3, 1% yards of 36-inch 


or 1% yards of 40-inch, and 
1g yard of 27-inch for cuffs 


|| No. 2529, Grrt’s Dress; 

\ two-piece straight gathered 
skirt. Size 10, 2 yards of 
36-inch, and 7¢ yard of 36- 
inch for ruffles. 





normal, healthy weight will gradually be reached r. — S £4. Ae ££ Bae 
if superfluous . flesh is not allowed to pile up. (—S4T) fh i pm) P\: (—) fri — 
All the better drug stores sell Marmola Tablets at one dollar per package; if your druggist should y } i t | put ft Ieriet h__4 l L al 
not happen to have them in stock he will gladly order them tor you on your request. 2532 Dress a = t \t — / camel 
. ° - o - anion \\\ J | 
Marmola Company, 226 Garfield Big, Detroit, Mich. S sizes, 412 ) OR fT ag 
2529 


2455 2505 2521 2518 2512 2532 2506 2519 2511 
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For the Younger ig of the Family Do you Want to Make 
$25 to $50 a Week 
In Your Own Home 


HERE'S a wonderful had to deny yourself be- 
new way of making cause of the expense. 
money at home—a modern, 





up-to-date method that will Consider then how satis- 
2539 Dress appeal to every woman. factory it would be for you 
omper How often have you feltthe to have a way to make 
No. 2539, desire to be financially inde- from $25 to $50 a week in 
pe pry pendent—to haveanincome your own ‘home—and in 
= straight gathered of your own to do with as_ addition to have all the pret- 
opp atl Mag f youwant. How often have ty, stylish clothes you want 
a yards of 36-inch, 4 2516 Dress | you wanted anew dressfor for only the bare cost of 
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And Have More 


BY doing your own sewing, you 


Sew At Home 


Clothes 


can have more 


clothes for yourself and the children. 


The manufacturers of J.& P. Coats Spool Cotton 


recently issued a twenty-four page 


book of designs 


for children’s clothes. It also con- 
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ten cents for a copy 


J.& P.Coats 





tains valuable information about 
hand and machine sewing, which 
every mother and daughter should 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


of J. & P. Coats Book 


No. 10 to the Spool Cotton Company, Dept. 
40, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Spool Cotton 


The Best Thread for Hand and Machine Sewing 








Read Hanes Guarantee! 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch 
and button. We guarantee to re- 
turn your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks. 


Hanes Big Features 


1 Hanes Tailored Collarette won't 
gap or roll, 

2 Staunch, Elastic Shoulders made 
with service-doubling lap seam. 


3 Hanes Closed Crotch is made to 
stay closed. 


You Can’t Afford to 
Overlook these Staunch 
Hanes Unions for Boys 


There have been tremendous reductions 
in Hanes prices. 

Take advantage of them—now. Give 
your youngster the protection given by 
the heavy Hanes Elastic Knit Boy’s 
Union Suit that holds its staunch body 
through wash and wear. Hanes Union 
Suits for Boys are an outstanding ex- 
ample of real economy. 

Made in two weights—medium and 
extra heavy. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. Every feature and every stitch 
guaranteed. Buy now at the lowest prices 
in years. If your dealer can’t supply you 
write us, 

Hanes for Men—Full of value just 
like the boys’ union suits. Every garment 
guaranteed. Heavyweight union suits 
and shirts and drawers and medium- 
weight, silk-trimmed union suits. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 






Trade Mark 


£LASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Sizes 2 to 16 years. Two to 
4 year sizes have drop seat. 








Net Aurmmor gull want fim Xp wear Hanes Muinsook Anion Suits! 
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Our Housekeeping 
Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


Stice A FresH CAKE oR Loar oF BREAD 
through the center and serve the middle 
slices first. By pushing cut edges closely 
together, the whole will remain moist 
and fresh—Mrs. L. S., St. Charles, Mis- 
souri. 


To Prevent My Basy’s PULLING THE 
Rippon Tre-Strincs Out or HER Booregs, 
I finally hit upon the plan of sewing the 
middle of the ribbon securely at the back 
of the bootee, and have had no trouble 
since—Mrs. W. R. C., Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 


Wuen BirtHpay CAKE CANDLES ARE 
Not AVAILABLE, use ordinary candles and 
fix each one like this: Cut a paper disk 
and place it on the bottom of a candle. 
Run the heated point of a darning-needle 
through the disk, into the candle. This will 
soon harden in securely and the blunt ends 
of the needles are sharp enough to pierce 
the cake—Mrs. J. M. McC., Bay City, 
Oregon. 


PowpERED Borax SPRINKLED ON THE 
DANCING-FLooR may be used as a substitute 
when you haven’t powdered wax. It is 
easily cleaned off with a broom and dust 
mop.—Mrs. J. G. G., Lehigh, Iowa. 


Wuen Lemons Are Low In PRICE, 
many housewives hesitate to lay in a sup- 
ply, fearing the fruit will not keep. If 
the juice is squeezed from the lemons, sugar 
added in the proportion of one pound of 
sugar to one dozen lemons, and the juice 
heated until the sugar melts and it is then 
put into glass fruit-jars or bottles, it will 
keep indefinitely and may be used in place 
of the fresh fruit for pies, lemonade, etc.— 
E. M. T., Scotia, N. Y. 


INSTEAD OF BotHERING To Tie UP 
Spices for pickles in cloth bags, I put them 
in my aluminum coffee ball. A tea ball 
might do, but it wouldn’t hold as much.— 
Mrs. Y. R., Visalia, Calif. 








WE want your best original sug- 
! gestions for saving time, money 
| and strength in housework of all 
kinds. We will pay one dollar for each 
available contribution. Unaccepted 
manuscripts will be returned if an 
addressed, stamped envelope is en- | 
| 


closed. 

Address: Housekeeping Exchange, | 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West | 
37th Street, New York City. 











Why Drudge? 


[Continued from page 37] 


electric mixers which stir up cakes, muffins, 
or biscuits, chop ice, slice potatoes for 
potato-chips, cut raisins and citron for 
fruit-cake, or cabbage for sauerkraut and 
make fluffy mayonnaise and cake frosting. 
There are stoves equipped with mechanical 
devices for regulating temperatures so that 
a meal can be prepared, put into the oven 
and left cooking while the housewife 
markets, reads or goes out to call. 

“But all of these things cost so much 
money!” says the housewife. They do cost 
—but so do clothes and good-looking 
carpets and vases and many other things 
which we buy because our friends have 
them. Until we begin to look at all our 
purchases from the standpoint of dur needs 
rather than custom, we will continue to do 
antiquated housekeeping, even though we 
wear the latest fashions in gowns. 

The housewife of today has had handed 
down to her a large body of material on 
the art of cookery. Cookery is and always 
will be an art in spite of all of the progress 
toward standardization which may be made 
by the development of methods and devices. 
Mechanisms may” shorten processes and 
eliminate drudgery from the kitchen but 
no mechanical device nor economic study 
of time saving on cookery processes will 
ever do away with the necessity for the 
good cook, who is the artist. Labor-saving 
may free a woman’s time for the study of 
nutrition so that she may learn how to 
select, more intelligently, the best foods 
available for her family’s health and 
happiness. But having selected these, the 
task still remains of combining them at- 
tractively and seasoning them palatably. 
This accomplishment will always be a fine 
art and will require infinite skill as well 
as creative ability. When some of the 
drudgery has been eliminated the cookery 
of the future may be less physical and more 
intellectual and satisfying because there 
will be time for the more psychological and 
esthetic aspects. 











Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating flan 
nels made and are sold only by us, “Non-Nettle 
stamped every haif yard on selvage except silk 
warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of white Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Separate Garments, Rub 
her goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary 
articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and 
valuable information on the care of the baby For 
25 cents we will adda pi set o 

Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost 
$1.70 if bought separately. Write at once or save this 
advertisement. 

THE LAMSON BROS, CO., 342 Summit St., Toledo, O. 

Established in 1885. K be 


nown around the glo 


















} . You want to 
| ; be the best 
KN : oF, cake maker in your 
neighborhood. I can teach you how 
If you will follow my methods you can on your 
first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 
and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful reputation. 


Your Chance for Profit—o 7s ,."oit 304 


cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. | 
have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by t 


Osborn Cake Making System—™Y,"2*. 


original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mai! it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 

‘Box 82 Bay City, Mich. 
Send me without obligation full gain 

lars about the famous Osborn Cake System. 

























REDUCE YOUR ANKLES 


BY WEARING THE 


DELRAY ANKLE REDUCER 


Reduces thick Ankles and 
gives Shapeliness to the Entire 


Limb. 

Made of Strong Elastic. Fits 
all sizes. Measurements are not 
necessary. May be worn Day 
or Night. Defies Detection. 

ecided improvement in ap- 
pearance noticeable At Once. 
Must be tried to be appreciated. 
nt, postpaid, in plain wrapper for 
$2.00 Per Pair 
(Cc. 0. BD. $2.10) 
DELRAY MFG. CO. Dept. H. 
30 East 23rd Street, New York City 
Stamp brings Sealed Booklet 


5, ip OPT IE Se a 
~ DIRECT FROM | 
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$e to 60 percent by deal 
t en 
DIRECT WITH FACTORY. 
Select from =o. 40-year 
uarantee. -year-old repu- 
Eton for high quality and =z 
dealing. 40,000 in use. Ser 
for names of owners near you. 
The Book of Complete Intor- 
Learn how to j e " 
Ne cable NEW SOOK FREE: 
i eet. Also 


York 
orld says, ‘Everyone we this book.’” 
WING & SON (Est. 1868) 12-B 

9th Ave. & 13th St., New ¥: 


Mrs. Harriman made $973.39 
So Can You EE: 


By selling our Beautiful Dress Goods, Dainty Handker- 
chiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or part time. Pro- 
teeted Territory Experience or money unnecessary. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 13, Binghamton, N. Y. 















Dressmakers Attention! 


Save your eyesight and strength. Give up the drudgery of 
sewing. Take the Agency for our line of Cloaks, Suits and 
other Women’s Wearing Apparel Easy to handle. Big Commis 
sions! All or part time. Send for full particulars. 

Victor Ladies Tailoring Co., 325 S. Market St., Dept. 61 Chicago 


{30-Es< Incubator and Brooder 
reight Paid fs2;,c5 Both ‘17 7 
M of Calif Redwood. 
eu 












ade fornia . 
Hot water; double walis; 
copper tank: best construc- 
tion. Write for free catalog. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co.,Box 16 Racine," Wis. 


WE WILL PAY YOU $500! 


Many representatives receive $500 a year just 
for ee time, imtroducing PRISCILLA 
FABRICS, UNDERWEAR. HOSIERY. 
ete. You can do as well. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY 
101 Fitzcharies Bidg. TRENTON, WN. J. 


i For Yourself! 

| Go Into Business ForYourself! 

| e Mom, Guetem, Speciony Candy Ponape in your omumes my nue 
urnish everythin; oney- t ited, 

y lie ney-ma! ing opportuni y unlimited er 


W, HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 120 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron 
On Any Desired Material 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
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1162— Transfer Pattern for Trimming This design developed in a brilliant combination of 
peasant colorings, makes a distinctive trimming for dresses and house linens. It may also be 
worked effectively in one color, using French knots, satin- and outline-stitch. Includes 6% yards 

border 43% inches wide; 24 motifs 334 inches high. Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 
j 
| 

| 

| 
| 
| 

1158 1159 














1160 1160 
1161 1161 
‘ 
1160—Transfer Pattern for 1158—Transfer Pattern for 
Child's Dress. A _ dainty Appliqué. These toy ducks 
scalloped design for poplin, and girl make delightful 


piqué, linen, etc., to be 
worked in satin-, running- 
and buttonhole-stitch. In- 
cludes design for neck and 
sleeves, and 2'% yds. bor- 
der 5 inches deep. Price, 
30 cents. Blue. Child's 
Dress No. 2358, 6 sizes, 1 
to 8 years. Price, 25 cents. 


appliqué designs for the 
child’s play clothes. Use 
bright gingham or cham- 
bray. Row of ducks mea- 
sures 14 inches; girl, 6x 
4% inches. Price, 25 cents. 
Yellow or blue. 





1159—Transfer Pattern for 
Appliqué. More out-of- 
door subjects for the 
youngsters. Bird's nest 
design for patch pocket. 
Use bright contrasts of 


1161—Transfer Pattern for 
Child’s Hat. Matches 1160, 
and completes a charming 
costume for child 4 to 6 











years old. All directions colored materials. Boy with 

given. Includes brim sec- dog is 4% inches high. 

tion and crown. Price, 25 Price, 25 cents. Yellow 
cents. Yellow or blue. 1159 or blue. 
































1158 1158 
1163—Transfer Pattern for Cross-Stitch. Very smart in bright red and blue. 
For dresses, house linens, etc. Includes 453 yards border 2% inches wide; 5 

yards dotted border 4% inches wide. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 
es we add 
- ~~ - 
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How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you can’t secure them, 

write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch 

Offices, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 

















EMBROIDERED WITH ROYAL SOCIETY CELESTA 


he inishing 
ouch 
that adds Charm 
ob eK Me) 5) (Mame ter} el (- 
rrments 


Novel and bewitching effects can be obtained 
on the plainest garments or hats, through 
a clever touch of Hand Embroidery. 


! 


That air of richness is sure to be in evidence where 
Hand Embroidery in gay or quiet colors is used to 
elaborate or trim; and when you do this fascinating 
work yourself, you can cut the cost in half, for it is 
usually the hand work that demands the highest prices. 


UPON REQUEST WE WILL MAIL 
A STYLE PAMPHLET 
giving helpful suggestions for planning artistic color 
levealeliat- tales Mitel i000 Ma- liao teleMtlieliaa-talelMeles(-Mia ay 
attractive garments for Afternoon, Street and House 


Wear. We will also mail you an illustrated circular of 
the new Spring Line of useful and beautiful articles in 


OYAL 2 society 


we rar. ore 


EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


now on sale. A wonderful variety of Children’s Dresses 
and Hats, in dainty colored materials and white, Ladies’ 
Undergarments, Household Articles and Novelties. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc 


Dept. F. Union Square West 
New York 
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omplexion. 
Secrets 


What Scientists Know 
About Your Skin 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but 
internal cleanliness can produce it? A clean sys- 

tem is the originator of charm, the handmaid to beauty, 
the basis of personal attractiveness. The texture of your 
skin, the brightness of your eyes and the sheen and 
lustre of your hair, all depend upon cleanliness—inter- 
nal cleanliness. Truly, the fastidious woman keeps clean 
inside. She is careful to see that her bodily organs 
function properly, particularly those organs that elimin- 
ate waste from the body. If these do not act regularly 
and thoroughly, poisons are formed, absorbed by the 
blood and carried to the great covering of the body, 
the skin. They poison the skin cells, causing facial 
blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness. These poisons 
are the most commoncause of personal unattractiveness. 


Result of Research 


Experts have conducted exhaustive research 
to find some method of eliminating these 
poisons in a harmless and natural way and 
thus keep the system clean. 


ay 


Lo 







_ The result of their experience in treating 
thousands of cases has been the discovery 

that Nujol has the unique property of dissolving readily many 

intestinal poisons. These it carries out of the body along with 

the food residue as Nature intended. 

It thus promotes internal cleanliness by preventing the insidious 

poisoning of the skin cells, the most common cause of skin 

troubles. 

This is why so many women have found Nujol to be an inval- 

uable aid to a clear, radiant, youthful complexion. 

Nujol is for sale by druggists everywhere. 


Nujol 


REG US. PAT. Orr. 


MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
| and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 
Made by the makers of Nujol 





How and why the elimination of intestinal toxins will bring beauty and attractiveness is told 
in a plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet, “A LOVELY SKIN COMES 
FROM WITHIN”, Fill out and mail the attached coupon today, 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard OW Co. (New Jersey), Room 812E 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me a copy of ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”, 


Name 


Address ails 
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Beauty In Women 


[Continued from page 9] 


natural dressing. This, as usual, began in 
the cities, the centers of the highest com- 
plexity of taste and civilization; but it 
spread, in spite of a bitter and shocked 
opposition, from city to town and from 
town to village. Twenty years ago, laced 
and packed into metal-bound cylinders, 
balanced on heels in a manner no different 
from the bound feet of Chinese women, 
with legs treated like the rumor of a scandal 
to be hidden at any cost, women were 
hardly more than the captives of a silly 
prudery. But today a quality of beauty, 
naturalness, has restored to women’s dress 
a long-lost, priceless simplicity. 

Beautiful women were always like that 

the paintings and engravings of them, 
their records in literature, show them, 
charmingly aside from the merely current, 
in simple lengths of lovely texture. Lady 
Hamilton; that Queen of Hearts who 
married Charles Stuart; the celebrated 
French women; Sir Philip Sidney’s Stella, 
they all saw that the loveliness of a 
shoulder, the grace of a knee, was not lost 
They hung themselves with bright gold 
cloth, or dull silver brocade, or clouded 
their flushed perfections with diaphanous 
white. Their perfections, if possible, were 
made more perfect, they successfully gilded 
the lily; and to all women with any beauty 
whatever, they gave a fresh reassurance of 
the particular splendor that was theirs in 
the lives of men and the fate of the world. 

How far that is from the fundamental 
prejudices of the United States cannot be 
reckoned; but it is certain that the harsh 
early American genius regarded it with ab 
horrence. That hatred and distrust is still 
strong; it has been encouraged by beliefs 
and in regions where beauty, wholly absent, 
is regarded as a vision of evil. But against 
that the beauty of women has constantly 
moved: they have sung their little verses 
about love in grim places; their feet, forget- 
ful of the stocks, have danced; their hours, 
their silver and their thoughts have gone, 
whenever it was possible, into dresses of 
blue and dresses of pale coral; and they 
put high combs in their hair when they 
slipped out under the flowering locust trees, 
in the evening, to meet awkward and honest 
young men. 


HE surface, however, the charm of 

dress, is the most obvious part of the 

beauty of women; it is shared by 
beauty and prettiness alike: in its particular 
power and freedom beauty is alone. The 
power of beauty, founded on the most pro- 
found impulse of humanity, is greater than 
any other existing force: men are constantly 
deserting all that they had held valuable at 
a glimpse, or no more than a brief dream, 
of beauty; they have forgotten everything, 
honor, hope, life, in its pursuit; they have 
preferred disaster in its service to security 
in any other condition. Great beauty is, 
very clearly, dangerous; it is dangerous to 
individuals and _ specially dangerous to 
society, to any arrangement of life where 
the community is made safe by the sacrifice 
of the individual. 

For it is the province of beautiful 
women, magic sources of vitality, to com- 
municate a sense of unconquerable power 
to men; they give life. And strength, in 
spite of legends to the contrary, is not, at 
heart, tender; it is not—in any way to 
interfere with its own scope—considerate of 
others. Beauty, in this sense, is not prima- 
rily a Christian quality; chiefly for the 
reason that it is not, it could never be, 
humble. It is not the faithful figure in 
the kitchen, it is not the simple nameless 
figure of maternity. This beauty—which 
is not necessarily goodness—has no interest 
in the average man or community; above 
everything it is not the cherished giver of 
alms. 

The gift in its hands is precisely the 
desire to rise above average circumstances 
and people; the effect of beauty, of beauti- 
ful women, is like the possession and spread- 
ing of wide wings. Its constant demand is 
fresh accomplishment, further flights; and 
its wisdom—which all the generations of 
frugal men deny—is that it is better to fall 
back upon the earth, crushed, than never 
to have risen. No discussion of morals is 
attempted, nor necessary, here; and the 
very word beauty banishes all thought of 
prudence. The prudent, and for which they 
are welcome to their thanksgiving, are safe 
from the peril of beauty. It does not exist 
to fill the stomach, but to turn the head. 

Its effect, at best, is, very strangely, to 
draw men’s thoughts away from the world; 
and, at its highest, it is most clearly seen 
in the lives of men upon whom time has 
bestowed greatness. There can be no doubt 
at all but that Abraham Lincoln, in his 
long, homely body, the most venerated of 
all ideals of democracy, of the people, 
carried at his heart an aristocratic vitalizing 
image of the beauty of a woman. The 
Bice of Dante is more familiar than that 
Laura who was Petrarch’s dream; and 
Bdizac was sustained throughout his mature 
years by the memory, the rare sight, of a 

[Continued on page 55] 
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Music! 
It's Easy 


I'll prove it in five days’ 
time—free. In your own 
home, with your own phono 
graph. Read my offer. 













My safe and sane 
method of reducing makes 
any figure normal, in sur- 
prisingly short time. Jn over 
Sve thousand cases, I have 
not had a single failure. 


Reducing the Wallace 
way is p/ay. A 20-minute lesson 
daily — zo music! You simply 
cannot resist this interesting, resultful 
method of losing flesh. 


How I Reduce You 


Food does not cause fat. Many 
stout men and women eat less than a 
child of ten. My method ts you eat, but 
your system uses all your food for blood, 
bone and sinew. Nothing is left from 
which Nature can make fat. 


Ten or fifteen pounds 
reduction is nothing. If you 
are 50, 60, 75 Ibs. overweight 
I require alittle longer. But 
the results are the same; a & 
normal figure, symetric 
body and limbs, remaining 
flesh firm and smooth, and 
a glorious state of health. 


Read These Letters 


(Printed by Permission) 


I spent hundreds of dollars trying to get thin, 
but your first lesson took off 12 lbs. and I eat 
everything I want. It is all so wonderful, music 
and all! Ywu have brought a blessing into my 
life-—(Mrs.) Mildred M. Sykes, 300 N. Florida 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Having reduced 60 Ibs., my friends pass me 
without recognizing who it is. I feel and appear 
ten years younger.—(Mrs.) Grace Horchler, 4625 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In twenty-two days I have reduced 11 lbs. I 
love the lessons, and am feeling better than in 
months.—(Mrs.) V. W. Skinkle, 914 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


FREE PROOF 


I have no books to sell. 
No pamphlets that deal with starva- 
tion. But I can reduce you, by 
Nature’s own laws, with perfect 
and permanent results. I'll prove 
that I can—before you pay a pen- 
ny. Fill in coupon and I’ Il send 
free and prepaid, plainly wrapped, 
full-size record for five-day trial. Use it, 
and note the result. That’s all I ask! 


Se ST ee ee AR EE GREE me Se 
WALLACE, 178 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Please send record for first reducing lesson 
free and prepaid. I will either enroll, or return 





your record at the end of a five-day trial. This 

does rot obligate me to buy. 
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Beauty In Women 


[Continued from page 54] 


lady of Poland. These, certainly, were ex 
eptional men; and their exception lay in 
nothing more than their consciousness of 
heauty 

Such extreme experiences, though, are 
necessarily limited; but experiences different 
only in degree are the common and secret 
recompense of every man a step removed 
from a parsimony of being. Worldly men 
and unworldly — Abelard deserting _ his 
cloisters for Heloise—rich and poor, power 
ful and inconspicuous, most of them have 
been touched, changed, by the glamour of 
beauty in a woman. The stories, recalled 
in moments of remembered tenderness, are 
it once different and alike 

was very young, you see, a 

particular voice admitted; I only 

kissed her twice; and then, while I 

was away, she died—a cold, I think, 
That was how long 
Weil, you know 


grew worse 
ago? Forty years! 
my family, all my affairs; they are 
very important; I am _ successful 
But, against the memory of that 
short hour or so, the memory of her 
jace, the entire rest, the years since 
then, are nothing. I think of her im- 
mediately when I wake up, and it 
makes me happy. When I am fox 
hunting I ride away from the pack, 
alone over the hills and I 
think of her. I recall her voice, how 
she looked—the only reality about me. 


Chat, obviously, is folly; but it is with 
folly of this sort, and not at all with the 
common kind of sense, that beauty has to 
do. But it must not be dismissed headlong 
as impractical; in spite of the predominance 
of the cabbage patches, of cabbage-like 
heads, roses are grown—roses are grown 
and men have paid fifty dollars for a scant 
dozen of them, a price cabbages, though 


largely necessary, are never destined to 
reach. It is equally true that the world 
could exist without cabbages, there are 


other things, such as potatoes, as good, or 
even better. But the world into the making 
of which have gone so many lives and 
hopes, so much agony and courage and 
despair, would be different without roses; 
something like a million years of effort 
would be lost with them. Spring would not 
be spring, a season of returning joy, with 
out violets under the banks; and if there 
were no girls like violets, no women like 
roses, what would life be! 

[A second instalment of Mr. Hergesheimer’s fine 

essay on what constitutes beauty in women 
and why will appear next month] 


Fashions for 
Tomorrow 


[Continued from page 45] 


scarf that crosses back of the shoulders and 
winds about the arms. 

By the way, no one should fail to keep 
track of that serpentine way of winding 
fabric around the arms in the guise of 
sleeves. The girl who searches for a new 
touch to an evening frock should try wind- 
ing the bare arm with colored chiffon, crépe, 
or tulle, catching it at the wrist with two 
bracelets of colored crystals. 


FIGHTING AGAINST THE ROUND NECK 

The strength of the surplice neck, which 
was foreshadowed last summer, must be 
taken into account by all women who are 
wondering what to do with the neck-line 
of garments. At the opening night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, 
for instance, which is supposed to set the 
fashions for the winter, many well-dressed 
women wore gowns in which the décolletage 
went across the figure, front and back. 

Since then it has been observed that 
women adopted this bias line on the front 
of a bodice that belonged to a street frock. 
Often one side is diagonal while the other 
is straight. There is a rever on one side, 
none on the other. It is merely an adapta- 
tion of the surplice idea. New Jackets and 
over-blouses have begun to accentuate a de- 
parture from the boat-shaped decolletage. 


FABRICS THAT ARE SUGGESTED 


It appears from the way straws blow 
that flowered foulard will have a chance 
to show how lovely are its designs. No 
more do we see ugly sprawling vines worked 
over the surface, nor the difficult polka dots. 
This fabric lends itself to the wide gathered 
skirts that the spring will develop. 

Another new fabric is kasha serge which 
will make admirable suits for warm 
weather. And there is no diminution, as 
far as the seers can see, of crépes, especially 
the weaves with a bright surface. What is 
dull, is taboo. There is not much leaning 
to chiffon, but taffeta with its new broad 
stripes will be considered, also the newly 
developed knitted woolen coat suits, and 
heavy silk tricot garments will have a good 
following. 


7} 
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The Diary of a Lonesome Girl 





Among the readers of “McCall’s Magazine” there are thousands 


of “lonesome girls.” 
thousands of “Jimmys.” 


Yes, and just around the corner there are 
There’s a real and timely message here 


for every woman and girl who wants to know the happiness of 


having pretty clothes. 


April 12 
Dear Diary: 

I promised to tell you everything, Dear 
Diary, and I’m going to keep my promise. 
But it’s awfully hard sometimes to write 
down just how I feel. For I am so discour- 
aged. Met Edith Williams today on the car. 
She was going somewhere with Jimmy. And 
her clothes were so becoming that I envied 
her. Yes, I envied her clothes and I envied 
her sitting there with Jimmy. My hair is 
prettier than Edith’s, isn’t it? And my eyes 
—and my complexion? Then why am I 
always so lonesome—so much alone? Can't 
you help me, Diary? Bobbie's better today. 


ad 
April 15 
More trouble, Diary. Mother said today 
that the money she'd saved for my new dress 
would have to go to pay Bobbie’s doctor bill. 
I’m trying to be brave, Diary, but I’m so 
disappointed. I wanted to go to a dance on 
the 26th. Shall I go, Diary? I wonder if I 
can fix up that white organdie from last 


season ? 
# 
April 18 


Went to church this morning. Walked home 
with Alice Browning. Saw Jimmy. He's 
always with Edith Williams. Oh, if I only 
had some pretty clothes—just a few of them, 
Diary, how happy I would be! Mother tries 
so hard to save, but Dad never earned a large 
salary. And everything I earn goes toward 
keeping house. But I can still"smile, can’t 
I, Diary? Maybe some day, my ship will 
come in and I'll live happily ever after. Do 
you think any one will ever fall in love 
with me? 

ad 


April 23 

I’ve decided to wear my organdie to the 
dance. I do hope none of the girls remember 
it from last year. That new sash may help. 
Do men ever remember dresses, Diary? 
Jimmy will be there with Edith Williams. 
Always Edith Williams. Oh, if I only had 
some becoming clothes! 


* 
April 27 

I couldn’t write to you last night, Diary— 
I just couldn’t. I cried myself to sleep when 
I got home from the dance. Every girl had 
a new dress but me. I think Edith Williams’ 
was best of all. Do you think Jimmy will 
marry her? Do you? He hardly looked 
at me last night. I came home all alone-— 
so tired and discouraged. Isn't there some- 
thing I can do to get pretty clothes? 


May 15 

Met Mrs. Peters today, with her two chil- 
dren. Poor woman—she hasn’t had a new 
dress in years. She can’t afford those in the 
shops and she can scarcely sew at all. I wish 
I could sew, Diary—then I could make my 
own clothes. Saw Jimmy walking down the 
street today while I was buying a magazine 
but he didn’t see me. I guess he was think- 
ing of Edith Williams. 


* 
May 16 

Remember that magazine I bought yester- 
day? Well I sat up late last night read- 
ing it. I just couldn’t put it down. For 
in it I found the story of a girl just like 
myself. She couldn’t afford pretty clothes, 
either, and she was, oh, so discouraged. And 
then she learned of a school that teaches you, 
right at home, to make your own clothes for 
a half or a third of what you would pay in 
the shops. Do you think I could learn too, 
Diary? I’m going to find out anyway. 


& 


May 18 
More good news, Diary! You know Mrs. 
Devereaux, who has that dressmaking shop 
on Broad street? She is the best dressmaker 
in town. I asked her yesterday if she had 
studied in Paris. “No—not in Paris, my 


dear, but right in my own home. Everything 


I know about dressmaking and millinery I 
learned from the Woman's Institute.” Do 
you hear, Diary—the Woman's Institute! 
Why that’s the very school to which I wrote 
the other night! 

ad 


May 19 

Early today the postman brought me a 
good thick letter from the Woman’s Institute. 
I fairly snatched it from his hand. Guess he 
thought it was a love-letter. Why, Diary, 
do you know the Institute is the most wonder- 
ful school I ever heard of? Think of it, 
while I’ve been so unhappy, thousands of other 
girls have been learning right at home to 
make just the kind of pretty, becoming clothes 
they’ve always wanted, at oh! such wonderful 
savings. If they can do it, why can’t I? 
I can, Diary, and I’m going to! 


od 
July 16 

I know I’ve forgotten you for nearly two 
months, Diary, but I’ve been awfully busy since 
I enrolled with the Woman’s Institute. Think 
of it, Diary, I'm learning how to make the 
pretty clothes I have always wanted. I’ve 
finished the first three lessons, and already 
I’ve made the prettiest blouse. Just think of 
being able to sew for yourself and have pretty 
things for just the cost of material! 


ad 
August 30 


Well, it’s happened, Diary. There was 
another dance last night and I wore my new 
dress. You should have seen the girls. They 
were so surprised. They all wanted to know 
where I bought it. And when I told them I 
had made it myself they would hardly believe 
me. And the men! Don’t tell me they don’t 
notice pretty things. My dance card was 
filled in five minutes. I’ve never had such a 
good time in my life. Jimmy and Edith aren’t 
engaged yet, Diary. Jimmy’s coming to see 
me on Wednesday night. 


& 


October 15 


Here it is only the middle of October and 
already I have more pretty Fall clothes than 
I ever had in my life. And altogether they 
have cost me no more than one really good 
dress or suit would have cost ready-made. Oh, 
there’s a world of difference in the cost of 
things, Diary, when you make them yourself 
and pay only for the materials. Besides, I’ve 
made-over all my last year’s clothes—they 
look as pretty as the new ones and the ex- 
pense of new trimmings and findings was 
almost nothing at all. My friends are won- 
dering at the change in me, but we know 
what did it, don’t we, Diary? 


& 


November 8 

Awfully busy, Diary. I’ve started to sew 
for other people. I made a silk dress for 
Mrs. Scott and a blouse for Mrs. Perry last 
week. Mrs. Scott paid me $10 and Mrs. 
Perry $3.25. Think of it, Diary—little me 
who couldn’t sew a stitch a few months ago, 
making clothes for other people. Mother just 
can’t get over it. She's actually smiling these 
days. Says I’m going to earn $30 a week, 
soon. Do you think so, Diary? 

P. S. Had the nicest letter from Mrs. 
Picken, the Director of Instruction of the 
Woman’s Institute. She must be a wonder- 
ful woman, Diary. She’s so sympathetic—so 
kind. I think she understands women better 
than any one else in America. She's taken a 
personal interest in me from the very start. 


* 


November 17 


We've just moved into a better house, 
Diary—a better house than we've ever had. 
Remember mother’s prediction that I would 
soon be making $30 a week as a dressmaker? 
Well, last week I made $35! We'd still 
be in the same old rut if I hadn’t sent in 
that coupon. Isn’t it wonderful what a differ- 
ence a little thing like that makes? It hasn’t 
been hard, either—everything is so clearly ex- 
plained in word and picture. Oh, yes, Diary 
—I want to whisper something in your ear. 
I—I think Jimmy loves me. 


November 20 

The most wonderful, wonderful thing has 
happened, Diary. Jimmy has asked me to 
marry him. It’s to be in the spring just as 
soon as I get my trousseau ready. It’s guing 
to be the best trousseau a girl ever had, every 
stitch of it worked by my own hands. Jimmy 
wanted to know what had caused the won- 
derful change in me and I told him all about 
the Woman’s Institute. He wouldn't believe 
it until I showed him my lessons. He looked 
them over and then said they were so easy 
and simple that he thought he would take up 
dressmaking himself. Imagine Jimmy sew- 
ing, Diary! 

* 


November 26 

Gladys Graham came in to see me today. 
I think she had been crying. Said she was 
discouraged because she didn’t have pretty 
clothes. Then I told her all about the 
Woman's Institute. I think she’s going to 
find out about it. I hope she does. Think 
where I would be, Diary, if I hadn’t seen that 
magazine Goodbye, Diary—Jimmy’s here 
and I can’t neglect him even for you. 


OULDN’T you, too, like to have pret- 

tier, more becoming clothes for your- 

self and your family for less than half 
what they now cost you? Wouldn’t you like 
to have two or three times as many clothes 
at no increased expense? 





You can do it by making them yourself. 
You can save at jieast $25 on a suit priced at 
$40 in the stores, for every item of material 
it contains would cost not more than $15. On 
a dress retailing at $20, you can save $12 or 
$14. Even on a blouse or a child’s frock, or a 
little boy’s suit costing $5, it is easily possible 
to save $2.50 to $3 by buying the materials 
and making it yourself. 


Are such savings as these worth while? 
What would it mean to you to be able to 
save half or two-thirds of what you spend 
for clothes each season? Think of the other 
comforts or little luxuries you could enjoy 
or the money you could put away. 


You can learn easily and quickly to make 
pretty becoming clothes for yourself and 
others, and you can do it right at home, 
in your spare time, through the Woman's 
Institute. There is not the slightest doubt 
about it. More than 125,000 women and girls, 
in city, town and country, have proved, by 
the clothes they have made and the dollars 
they have saved, the success of the Institute’s 
method. 


It makes no difference where you live, be- 
cause all the instruction is carried on by mail 
and it is no disadvantage if you are employed 
during the day, or have household duties that 
occupy much of your time, because you can 
devote as much or as little of your time to 
the course as you desire and just when it is 
convenient. 


The Institute’s courses are practical, fasci- 
nating andcomplete. They begin with stitches 
and seams, taking nothing for granted, and 
proceed by logical steps until you can design, 
cut, fit, and completely make all kinds of 
attractive and becoming dresses, suits, wraps, 
and hats. 


Every step is not only fully explained in 
words, but is actually shown by means of more 
than 2000 illustrations—so that it is practi- 
cally impossible to make mistakes. 


You learn the secrets of distinctive dress; 
how to design and create original dresses ; how 
to copy garments you see in shop windows, 
on the street, or in the fashion magazines; or 
how to adapt and combine features that make 
clothes distinctively becoming. 


The Institute’s courses are so complete that 
hundreds of students, with absolutely no other 
preparation, have opened up shops of their 
own and enjoy large incomes and indepen- 
dence as professional dressmakers or milliners. 


It costs you absolutely nothing to find 
out all about the Woman’s Institute and 
what it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon and 
you will receive, without obligation, the full 
story of this great school that has brought 
to women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true, and the 
joy of being independent in a successful 
business. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 

be tells all about se 
e Woman’s 
Institute. It de- 
scribes the courses 
in detail and ex- 
plains how you, 
too, can learn 
easily and quickly, 
in spare time at 
home, to make 
your own clothes 
and hats and dress 
better at less cost, 
or prepare for 
success in the 
dressmaking or millinery profession. 





Use the coupon below or write a letter or 
post card. A copy of this handsome booklet will 
come to you, absolutely free, by return mail. 


—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — - 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
tearn the subject which I have marked below: 


C) Home Dressmaking © Millinery 
C Professional Dressmaking CJ Cooking 


Name eee ee a) oon oe08S' 000406062 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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She Knows 
That Label Well 





OR more than twenty 
years the Carnation 
label has been associated 
with purest milk. Hence 
this label is accepted 
everywhere as a symbol 
of highest quality. Con- 
venient, economical, 
pure, use it for every milk 
purpose. To reduce the 
richness of Carnation to 
that of ordinary milk add 
one part water to one part 
Carnation. Add a little 
more water if you have 
been using skimmed 
milk in your cooking. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co 


253 Consumers Building, Chicago 
353 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


Milk 


"From Contented Cows” 





Oyster Stew —1 pt. oysters, 3 cu water, 1 cup 
Carnation Milk, pepper, 4 tbsp. salt, 2 tbsp. butter 
Clean and drain oysters. Add butter and season- 
ings to scalded milk. Bring to the boiling point, 
idd oysters and serve. This recipe serves six peopl 











soning, 2 cups cold cooked 


c a pion Croquettes-—-S 





tsp. parsle ups Thi kW te Sauce 
( hop chicken fine emon juice, onior 
j id celery salt may be used for seasoning it 
le Add chicken to Thick White Sauce, cool 





and ape 


Rollin bread crumbs, then in slightl; 
be ater n egg and again in crumbs and fry in deep f 
Drain an garnish with parsle} This recipe serves 
SIX peopk 







Spic e Cakes — 2 eggs, 


ilk, < ey 


pice, 4% tsp. nt 


wder. Cream the butter te, add sugar 
well beaten eggs, molasse Li Mix and sift 
the flour, soda, baking powder, and spices. Add to 


mixture and bake in muffin pans in a moderately 
wot oven, This recipe makes sixteen cakes. 
The Carnation Cook Book contains 
more than100 tested, economical recipes. 
You will find many helpful suggestions 
in it. It will be sent free at your request. 
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Real Homemade Bread 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor, Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


HETHER the housewife shall 
make her own bread must de- 
pend on circumstances. The 


fine loaves now obtainable at 
most bakeries and the groceries are so 
uniform in texture, in baking and in taste 
that often they are far better than some 
of the homemade bread we eat. The 
saving of the housewife’s time enters into 
the question, too. It is not worth while, 
often, to make bread when she can buy 
good, wholesome baker’s bread. But 
every woman wants to know how to 
make bread in the best possible way for 
there will be times when the homemade 
loaf is a delicious substitute for the bakery 
product. 

In many places fresh yeast comes daily 
to the shops for the use of the housewife. 
The dry yeast is equally good in result, 
and needs only to be soaked about half 
an hour before using and has the ad- 
vantage of being on the _ pantry-shelf 
always ready for use. It is the care of 
the yeast in making the bread which is 
important 

One word must always be remembered 
by the breadmaker and that is tempera- 
ture. Yeast grows best at body or luke- 
warm temperature; so if you wish quick 
results, keep the dough at this heat. Too 
hot a temperature will kill the yeast-plant 
and the bread will not rise; too cool a 
temperature will make it rise very slowly 

If bread is made with milk, the milk 
should be scalded to insure its being sweet 
and to make it dissolve the salt and sugar 
and fat more readily; but be sure and 
cool it until 
lukewarm before 
you put in the 
yeast. 

The quantity 
of yeast depends 
on the time you 
want to spend in 
making the 
bread; a larger 
quantity will 
hurry the pro- 
cess and if prop- 
erly baked will 
not in the least 
affect the taste. 
Two yeast-cakes 
are enough even 
for a quick pro- 
cess, and one or 
even a_ portion 
of one for a slow 
rising. 

Fine bread 
may be made of 
either milk or 
water or a com- 
bination of the 
two; of course 
the nutriment in 
the milk-loaf is 
increased and 
some much pre- 
fer the taste of 
the bread so 
made 

The amount 
of fat, sugar and 
salt also varies 
according to 
taste. The 
method of mix- 
ing can be the 
same for any 
quantity. In a 
large family 
where much 
bread is made, a 
breadmixer is a 
very desirable 
utensil and saves time and strength for the 
maker. The best order of mixing is: 

Scald the milk, add the salt and sugar 
if used, and the amount of fat desired. 
Stir well until the fat is melted and the 
other ingredients dissolved; cool to luke- 
warm and stir in the yeast. (The yeast 
should be put to soak before you com- 
mence the process of mixing). 

Have the flour ready and stir in the 
desired amount. It is a much debated 
question whether the flour should be 
added all at once and the bread kneaded 
and then put to rise, or if a small quantity 
should be added, the bread left to rise, 











If the family tires of baker's bread, try 
them with the tempting home-made loaf 


and the rest of the flour added and the 
bread kneaded when it is partly risen 
Good results may be obtained either way ; 
in breads with raisins and a large quan 
tity of sugar, the latter way gives the 
better result. If the first way is used it 
is called a “straight” dough; if the latter 
one, it is said to make a “sponge.” 

Whichever is done, when all the flour 
is added, the bread should be put to rise 
in a warm place. Be careful that the 
dough does not get too hot. Allow it 
to rise until it is double its original bulk. 
Then it should be kneaded thoroughly to 
distribute the bubbles which have formed; 
next, it is shaped into loaves. 

Have the pans well greased and place 
the loaf where it will again rise until 
double in size. Then it is ready for the 
baking. Here again you will find a diver 
gence of opinion as to the best tempera- 
ture for the baking but you can get a 
good result if you put the loaf in a 
rather hot oven until it commences to 
brown and then reduce the heat and give 
it a long baking so as thoroughly to ccok 
the loaf. Under-baked bread is unpalat 
able and unattractive. In the ordinary 
oven a sixteen-ounce loaf should have at 
least three-quarters of an hour. The loaf 
should be an even brown. 


OOKS test bread in various ways to 

see if it is done. It should slip 

readily from the pan and feel light 
for its size; but the time of baking is an 
important factor to remember. If a crusty 
bread is desired, put the loaf on its side on 
a cooler and let it 
stay until cold; 
but if a soft 
crust is preferred, 
wrap the loaf in 
a linen cloth to 
cool. It is im- 
portant that 
bread should be 
kept in a tight 
receptacle. Never 
let any crumbs 
accumulate as 
they will soon 
get rancid and 
mold in the 
corners of the 
bread box and 
effect the taste 
of the fresh loaf. 

Not a speck 
of left-over 
bread should 
ever be wasted; 
use it, either in 
the slices or as 
crumbs, in cook- 
ing. 

There are 
many variations 
from the wheat 
loaf and many 
prefer the coarser 
grains. 


ONE LOAF OF 
BREAD 

1 cup milk or % 
milk and 44 water 

1 tablespoon fat 

¥, tablespoon sugar 
2 tablespoon salt 

3 cups bread flour 

% or 1 yeast-cake 
according to the 
time to be spent; 
soften it in 2 
tablespoons luke- 
warm water 


Use general 
method of com- 
bining. If rolls 
are to be made from this recipe increase 
the fat to two or three tablespoons and 
the sugar to one tablespoon. This amount 
will make twenty-four supper rolls. 


OATMEAL BREAD 


1 cup of cooked oatmeal 

2 1-3 cups flour 

1 tablespoon fat cake softened in 
6 cup milk or water 4 cup luke warm 

1 teaspoon salt water 


1 tablespoon sugar (or 


Add the fat, salt and sugar to the 
oatmeal while warm; then the milk. Cool 
to lukewarm, add the yeast and proceed 
as for other bread. 














Chase Pain Away 
with ‘Musterole 


When the winds blow 
raw and chill and rheuma- 
tism starts to tingle in your 
joints and muscles, get out 
your good friend Musterole. 


Rub this soothing white 
ointment gently over the 
sorespot. As Musterole 
penetrates the skin and 
goes down to the seat of 
trouble you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome 
relief from old man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
and blister Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism ard congestion of all 
kinds, just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble, keepa jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 


Recommended often b: Nurses and 
doctors, it comes in 35c and 65c 
jars and tubes; hanna size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








~ MOTHER! 


‘California Syrup of Figs 
Best Laxative for Child 











“California” 
only—look for the name California on 
the package, then you are sure your 
child is having the best and most harm- 
less laxative for the little stomach, liver 


Accept Syrup of Figs 


and bowels. Children love its fruity 
taste. Full directions on each bottle. 


Ask your Druggist for 
**California Syrup of Figs’? 


We pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed hosiery for men, women. 
children. All sty les, colors, 
including finest line silk hose. 


Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 


Often take orders for dozen pairs 
in one family. Repeat orders 
make you steady income. Devote 
spare time or full time. It will 
psy any man or woman to 

andle this guaranteed line. No 
experience necessary. Get 
started at once. Best season 
of the year. Write for samples 


Thomas Mfg. Co.. H- 4802 Dayton, Ohio 
™,.. Become a Nurse 


Y training at home through our 
correspondence course 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 week- 
ly. Age 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. eee for the 
oman who wants to ome anurse. 
Sediepanaahio for the svastion! nurse. 
ntire tuition earnec in a few weeks. 
Money refunded 





















Two months’ trial. 
if dissatisfiec 
Send Sor catalog and specimen lesson 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N. ¥. 


MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nurses are always in demand. You can become 
one in your spare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week. We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of 
our course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospital 
experience provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at 
once for catalog. State age. American Training Schoo! 
for” Nurses, 1554 N. . La Salle Street, , Chicago. 


Dialog Monolog rs, Vaudevitle Acts 
Music: Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Rw ues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON & ©0., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 36, CHICAGO 
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Germs look sad and 
cross the street before 
passing a house clean- 
ed with Blue Devil 


a* 


A 
¢ 
AX, 
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Keep your sink as 





lon both sides of 


sweet as your dis- _ = 
| position —use Blue os 
Devil 
\ — 
cn Lui? ] 
fod 2 
— ' 
| 4 aa __If you find dinner 
| 


— 
a 5 your vest, remove 
» - the spots with 
| } Blue Devil 

- — 


Blue Devil softens the hardest water instantly 
and completely. His touch leaves a sweet clean- 
ness on Dishes, Sinks, Painted Walls, Woodwork, 
Linoleum, Clothes, Your Skin, Jewelry, Tired Feet 

well, about everything around home and person. 
He wouldn't hurt the most tender skin for any- 
thing, and he feels sad if classed with washing 
powders and scouring compounds, because he's so 
very, very different. If your grocer doesn’t yet 
have Blue Devil, send 25c¢ coin or stamps for two 
| full size cartons. The Wells Process Company, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 


LUE DEV] 


\~ Appeals to people of refined taste 


We Pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for new Guar. 
anteed Hosiery for men, 
women, children. Allstyles 
and colors. Written guar- 
antee witheach pair to wear 
and satisfy or new hose free. 
MEN OR WOMEN 
Year reund position. No iay-offs Regu- 
lar customers and repeat orders make 
you a steady income and a big pay- 
ing business. Big money for spare 
time. No experience is necessary. 
Write for complete line of samples, 
JENNINGS MFG. CO. 
Hose-188 © Dayton, Ohig 


DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 
y/ Poorer) WOTONEGENT, 
IN ADVANCE 


60 percent. 40 year tee. Thousands 
in use everywhere. The Book of Com- 
ee e information abou* Pianos- . 

rite at once for new book showing 35 styles. 


Also latest factory prices and easy terms. 
WING & SOM (Est. 1868), Dept. $2, 9th Ave. & 13th St., N.Y. 



































* GORAAM ° 


SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE & COMPANY. INC.. 
17) MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND; - TORONTO. CANADA: + SYONEY, AUSTRALIA 















FURES OF HAIR 


GUARANTEED Transformations, Switches, Curis, 
Wigs, Pompadours, etc. CATALOG FREE. 



















Let us show 

you how to beautify 

your home with soft, luxurious 
rugs in the fashionable one and 
two-toned, fancy or Oriental patterns at 
only one-half the cost of new store rugs. 


Send Us Your 






then dye this 
bright, new— 


Se 
Olson Velvety Rugs 


—seamless, reversible, firmly woven any color, 
any size—rugs that rival the high priced Wiltons and 
Axminsters and are guaranteed to wear for many 
years. Will lend charm to the finest homes. ] 
what others say. Over one million satisfied 
OLSON customers. 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Give your new rugs the test of them 6 days 
on your floors, then if not completely satisfied, return 
them—and we will pay you liberally for your material. 


Every Completed in One Week 

BEAUTIFUL Write 2t once for 

| f 31 beauti- 

FRE. RUG BOOK $i ney patterne a 

actual colors, and liberal freight offer. See our new 
low prices. Learn how easy it is to order. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


oO, 
Pete Dept. B-18 2 
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[Continued from page 40) 


“IT won't let my hair grow out, either,” 
cried Nita, running her fingers through its 
bobbed fluffiness. “That’s one thing I 
won't do, not if you keep me here a year.” 

“You going to change your dress for 
supper ?” asked her aunt. 

“I don’t see any use of it,” grumbled 
Nita. But she began to take off-her travel- 
wrinkled blouse, nevertheless. 

And it was in a straight little slip of 
dull blue taffeta, with an organdy frill to 
accentuate the round softness of her throat 
that Nita descended to the Raymond 
supper-table. Julie, watching her, caught 
her breath. She was pretty! With that 
short yellow hair, and so little and slim, 
nothing but a slip of a thing. She made 
Julie feel very tall and awkward. But she 
smiled shyly at the guest 

“You sit here,” she said, “by me.” 

Nita nodded carelessly. She had already 
classed Julie as a “perfect hick,” and now 
she ran a critical eye over the pink muslin. 


“Do you live here all the time?” she 
asked 

“Ves.” 

Nita regarded her with round-eyed 
genuine sympathy. “But that’s terrible! 


What do you do to amuse yourself?” 

Mrs. Raymond had been listening to 
this conversation with interest and some 
indignation at Nita’s commiserating tone. 

“There’s plenty going on round here,” 
she said. “Why, Julie’s going over to 
Boynetown tonight to a big strawberry 
festival.” 


“Oh, are you?” cried Nita, instantly 
alert. “Say, let me go too, won’t you?” 
“I'd love to have you,” said Julie, 


warming into real friendliness. This pretty 
little yellow-haired girl from the city was 
going to be nice, after all. “Gene'll like 
it, too.” 

“Who's Gene?” 
“Your suitor? 
Her rather 
interest. 

Color flooded Julie’s face at the bluntly 
worded question 


pounced Miss Nita. 
is he going to take you?” 
shallow blue eyes lit with 


“Gene and I are engaged,’ she ex- 
plained simply. “His full name’s Gene 
Haynes. We're going to be married in 


the fall.” 

Mr. Raymond, silent man that he was, 
now looked up from his supper and spoke. 
“He’s coming now,” he announced briefly, 
and the noise of an approaching car verified 
the statement 


and out to the lane where Gene had just 

brought his little car to a stop. “The 
new boarder, the young one, wants to go 
with us tonight, Gene. You don’t mind, do 
you? She’s real nice—and pretty, too.” 

Gene made a wry face. “Yes, I do 
mind,” he said. “I want my girl, all to 
myself.” 

Julie loved that 


J iso had slipped away from the table 


But she had promised 


Nita. “I told her she could go, Gene 
I’m awfully sorry.” 
He yielded ruefully. “Oh _ well, if 


you’ve promised! Anything you do ’sall 
right with me—only don’t do it again. I 
want you, you know, not a bunch of 
strange women tagging along.” 

But he caught his breath in surprise and 
keen pleasure as Nita ran out, a demure 
little wreathed hat crushed down on her 
yellow hair, a long cape flung about her. 
She came up to him with perfect confidence 

“Aren't you good to let me go with 
you,” she purred. “Now I wonder—might 
I sit in front with you? It makes me 
nervous to be on the back seat of a car.” 

Julie had not yet come out. Nita looked 
up at him daringly and let her hand linger 
in his, and at this very first moment some- 
thing of mutual understanding and pro- 
vocation leaped from her eyes to his. It 
made him stammer with embarrassment as 
he had never done before any woman. “I 

why—yes—of course you can sit in 
front,” he managed to say. 

“Rattled the first thing,” 
gaily. “And isn’t he good-looking—for a 
hick, that is.” As Julie appeared, she 
added aloud, “You don’t mind if I sit in 
front, do you? I'd love it so.” Julie 
looked at Gene, but he was fussing at the 
windshield and did not meet her eyes. “Of 
course not,” said Julie, reading not the 
least significance into the small incident. 

And so they drove away, with Nita 
snuggling timidly against Gene’s arm, and 
Julie sitting alone, behind. 

It is noteworthy that the return-drive 
was made in the same relative positions, 
and that when Nita got out of the car she 
said coquettishly, “Good-night — Gene 
Since I’m going to be here all summer and 
everyone calls you that, I think I might, 
too, don’t you?” 

And Gene replied, “I'll be mighty sore 
if you don’t.” 

With a little yawn Nita turned to Julie 
as the two girls went into the house 
“Quite some party, I'll say. What funny 
clothes the girls round here wear, though. 
Perfect screams most of them. Listen, you 

[Continued on page 58] 


thought Nita 








BOUILLON 
CUBES 


STEERO 


To tempt an 
indifferent appetite 


Serve a rich, savory beverage to 
start the meal. Try hot Steero bouillon 
and see how its delightful flavor makes 
one want a man-sized meal. It makes 
the whole meal taste better. 







































Hot Steero bouillon is easy to make. 
Put a Steero cube into a cup and 
simply add boiling water. Steero bouil- 
lon cubes will add zest and flavor to 
your other soups, gravies, or scal- 
loped dishes. 


Put Steero bouillon cubes on your 
order list today—and insist that 
you get STEERO. The trade- 
mark STEERO is on the 
wrapper of every cube. 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero bouillon 
cubes so that you may learn how good hot Steero 
bouillon tastes, what a wonderful flavor it has. 
Write today If you enclose ten cents we will 
also send you the 64-page Steero Cook Book, full 
of practical and delicious recipes—helpful to 
every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co. 

268 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 


*“*A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water”’ 


? YTEERO BOUILLON 

S CUBES the trade- 
mark Steero is on every 
wrapper—are sold in boxes 
of 12, 50 and 100. If not 
readily obtainable at your 
dealer's, we will mail direct 
upon receipt of 35 cents a 
box of 12. Ask for Steero 
bouillon cubes. 


UR 


Price's 
VANILLA 


Try Price’s Vanilla! You'll 
like its evenly balanced, just- 
right strength. You can use 
Price’s, confident that it will 
never spoil your cooking 
through over or under flavoring. 
Price’s is always dependable— 
it is neither weak nor too strong. 


Price’s Vanillaisthe 
pure flavor extracted 
from the finest va- 
nilla beans. Long 
aging in wooden 
casks brings to it a 
rare, mellow sweet- 
ness. Price’s Vanilla 
adds an irresistibly 
delicious flavor to 
cakes, cookies, cus- 
tards, puddings,home- 
made ice-cream and 
candies. Ask your 
grocer for it. 


Look for 

the little 

Tropikid 
on the 
label. 











PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 





“Experts in Flavor” 














You seem so radiant and 
happy, my dear.”’ 

Oh, that’s good health. I feei 

60 wonderfully well since 

I have been eating Yeast Foam.” 


———E , 





“he remarkable power of 


Yeast Foam to increase 
the appetite 


RE you one of the many 
people who accept a light, 
uncertain, finicky appetite as a 
natural condition? Has your 
desire for food slipped away so 
stealthily and gradually that you 
scarcely realize it? 

Many speak of their “small” 
appetite as a virtue, little realiz- 
ing that it is the result of a state 
of lowered vitality. Vigorous, 
eager, even ravenous appetites 
are not peculiar to robust chil- 
dren alone. Adults should eat 
just as heartily and enjoy their 
meals as much, 

Failure to possess a normal 
appetite, however, is no longer a 
mystery. It is due largely to the 
lack in food of theappetite-creat- 
ing substance called water-solu- 
ble vitamine. Some foods possess 
it in a natural state, but before it 
reaches the table it is lost in 
cooking, canning, storing, mill- 
ing, sterilization, and many other 
modern processes invented to 
refine the flavor and add to the 
keeping qualities of foods. 

Authorities everywhere ac- 
knowledge yeast to be probably 
therichest source of thisremarka- 
ble appetite-stimulating element. 





Magic Yeast —Yeast Foam 
— just the same—except in name. 
At your grocer—10c package. 


A great group of hospitals has 
recently proved in hundreds of 
cases the great power of Yeast 
Foam to actually increase the 
appetite. Foods which patients 
had no appetite for were eaten 
with relish after taking Yeast 
Foam for a while. 

Thousands write that Yeast 
Foam not only builds appetite, 


and bodily energy and vigor, but 
overcomes many unhealthy con- 
ditions. It helps to digest the in- 


creased food eaten; it tends to 
eliminate intestinal disorders by 
regulating the bowels. 

If you have ahard time eating 
enough, and do not relish what 
you eat, try this simple test: Eat 
acakeof Yeast Foam three times 
a day and see how much more 
you enjoy your meals. 


Eat a third, half or 
whole cake three times a day 
before meals 


It’s the same Yeast Foam you know so well 
as a bread raiser. 

Yeast Foam is easily eaten; it is a whole- 
some, edible food and you'll soon like the taste. 

Many eat the cake plain. Some follow it 
with a little water or milk. 

Some mash it fine with a rolling pin and 
mix it with other foods. 

Others dissolve the cake and drink the water 
containing the yeast. 

You'll find it convenient to carry a package 
of Yeast Foam around with you, eating a cake 
at convenient times. 

Begin eating Yeast Foam today while await- 
ing more interesting information which we 
shall be glad to send free. 





eee -” ESTERN YEAST CO., cu. 3 
) N. Ashland Ave., C hieago, Il. 
ee, send free instr met ve booklet, ° “Dry ies 
an Aid to ie auth, elling the interesting story of | 
the w: »nderful new use pot me 
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don’t mind—my calling your suitor by his 


first name, do you?” The shallow blue 
eyes peered keenly through the darkness 
as she asked it. 

But Julie’s voice was entirely easy. 


“T'll be glad for you to—and I know Gene’ll 
like it. It’s more friendly.” 

Nita, suppressed a mocking smile. “Sure 
it’s more friendly,” she said. “And we're 
going to be great friends—I can see that.” 

“That’s nice,” said Julie. “I'll be so 
glad to be friends with a girl like you, 
who’s had so many advantages and knows 
so much. This is your lamp. Good-night.” 


HE next morning, after a prolonged 

sleep and a more prolonged toilet, Nita 

came down to dawdle over a special 
breakfast and wonder how she would put in 
her day. There seemed to be no resources 
for one who loved only urban delights. She 
was a city-cockney. She did not read nor 
care to. She could do nothing with her 
hands. Somewhere to go, something to 
look at, and some one to talk to, male by 
preference, comprised her ideals of existence. 
She flounced about restlessly on the porch 
and addressed further reproaches to her 
aunt, then she sought the kitchen. 

Julie was paring potatoes. 

“May I come in?” asked Nita. “What 
you doing? Mercy, don’t you hate it? I 
should think it’d ruin your hands.” 

“You can’t bother too much about your 
hands in the country when you've got to 
do all your own work,” laughed Julie. 

She put her potatoes in a bowl of cold 
water and took down a shade-hat from the 
wall, “I’ve got to pick some peas for 
dinner,” she said. “Would you like to 
walk along? I could show you the place, 
that way, and you could sit in the shade 
whilst I picked.” 

“Anything for something to do,” said 
Nita, and presently the two girls were 
walking together down the farm-lane. Julie 
felt the ennui of the other and talked as 
they went along. 

“What's that tree standing 
itself ?”” Nita asked suddenly. 

Julie stopped, and her dark face kindled. 
“That’s my own apricot-tree,” she ex- 
plained. “Isn’t it pretty? You know, it’s 
funny about that. Father and Mother want 
it grubbed out, but I always beg to have it 


there by 


stay. The frosts kind of linger here in the 
valley, and the apricot-tree always gets 
caught and never bears any fruit. That’s 


why they want it out. But I love it be- 
cause it blooms before anything else—and 
when I look down the lane and see it, 
early spring mornings—I don’t know—it’s 
like a miracle—a great pink flame in all the 
bareness—for it comes long before the 
leaves are out—and I can’t bear to let it 
go, even if the frosts do always kill the 
fruit. I think—there’s lots of things in the 
world—that’s worth having—just because 
they’re beautiful—and—oh, I can’t say it!” 
She broke off her long speech, abashed by 
the uncomprehending stare in Nita’s eyes, 
flushing under it. 

“You're a queer girl,” said the other. 
“T suppose living round ’mongst so many 
trees and things gives you funny ideas.” 

To this there seemed to be no adequate 
answer; but presently, after they had 
reached the pea-patch and Julie was pick- 
ing, Nita, sitting on the stile under a little 
cedar, began to ask questions. 

“Where does your suitor live?” 

“When you going to get married?” 

“Is he a farmer?” 

“His folks got any money?” 

“What’s the big idea of his sticking 
round here? Why don’t you go to the 
city after you’re married?” 

“Does he like farming? Honest?” 

“What kind of a wedding-dress 
going to have?” 

There was an assured impertinence in 
her manner against which Julie had no 
defence. Besides, there was no reason why 
Nita should not know these things. So 
Julie answered, vaguely disturbed, but not 
really annoyed. “Oh well, she’s a spoiled 
little piece!” she told herself. 

But presently Nita tired of the cross- 
examination. She had another idea. So 
she slipped off the stile. “I’m getting cross- 
eyed in this sunshine,” she complained. 
“I’m going up to the house.” And she left 
Julie to the task in which she had not 
offered to help. 

She did not stop at the house, but went 
on down to the road, and after a moment’s 
hesitation turned away from the direction 
of the village. “Might’s well take a look 
at this-here-now Gene’s place since there’s 
nothing else to do,” she thought. “Maybe 
I'll see him. He might be quite a live wire, 
with a little coaxing.” 


you 


RTUNE favored her quest. In the 
first field she saw Gene, driving a culti- 
vator-tractor. She waved an inviting 
hand, and as the clumsy efficient machine 


crept up to the fence, she regarded him 
critically. In his working clothes, his shirt 
open at the neck, he was far handsomer 


[Continued on page 60] 
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‘Ceer 


for all furniture and 
woodwork. Impartsa 
high, dry lasting lustre 
without hard rubbing. 
The one 
polish that 


“Cleans 
as it 


Polishes” 


Sold under an 
absolute guar- 
antee: your 
money back 
if you are not 
delighted. 
















MOE Scams ce tn 





30c 
to 
$3.00 
sizes 
At all 
Dealers 


Channell Chemicat Co., Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris 











seem Save 1/2—Send Your) 
Ss ZN OLD CARPETS 
Rugs and Clothing 

We reclaim the wool in them 

by our special process of clean- 


ing and respinning; then we 
dye it and weave new 


OLSON 
Velvety Rugs 


fn two-tone, fancy or Oriental 
poet, , any color, any size—reversible, seamless 
ly woven, bright, rich-toned new rugs that rival 
the high-priced iltons and Axministers, and are 
——— to wear for years. Will lend charm to 
itt homes. S days’ free trial. Read what others 
say. We pay you for your old material if not satis- 
fied. Every order completed in one week. 
FREEY Write today for catalog of 31 beautiful 
new patterns in actual colors and 
liberal freight offer. See the new low prices, 


\ isan Rng Ca, Dept 19 36 Lafin St. Chene J 


Instant BunionRelief 

















aoe It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
ve it to you as I have done for over 
Brs00 00 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful! remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or shields » Po you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all —you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that § am go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity disappears—all this 
while wearing as tight shoes as ever. 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent you promptly in 
plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 2207 Millard Ave., Dept. 25, Chicago 




































| oye method known to prepare family meals. 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of / 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. = 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
broils, toasts.’ Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
to any electric socket. Nos 
cial wiring. Write for 30- ay 
FREE trial offer. Complete 
facts and special introductory 
direct facto: prices. Send 
Mame and address. 

WM. CAMPBELL me ty Ss 
Dept 21 





Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30-$35 a week 
Every woman should teaen. We 
rain Beginners, urses, 
Mothers and Religious s Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
ethod. Leading ChicagoS: 
Endorsed by physicians. b- 
ished 22 years. 
Earn while Neng unde $5 

If you are over 18 and unde 

ears of ace write for illustrated ca 

2 Sample Lesson 








Uhici 
New Money Making Plan 
Do you want $2 an houror more for your 
spare time—$35 to $60 a week for entire time? 
Our new sales system is making big money for 
men and women as factory agentsin selling 
MALLOCH—KNIT HOSE 
Guaranteed for 6 months 
and quality underwear—direct from mills to 
Let us start you in a businessof your 
own with our Free Sample Outfit and new 
plans. We pay all express. Become 
our District Manager—appoint sub-agents 
and we pay you a commission on the goods 
they sell—Wrrite today. 


MALLOCH repiheer- MILLS 
222 OTTAWA STREET GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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If Afternoon Callers Come 






By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor of Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 








HE refreshments — . 
for afternoon THE delightful custom of 
serving refreshments to 
afternoon callers grows in- 


creasingly popular. Here 
are suggestions and recipes. 


callers may be 
fancy sand- 
wiches or dainty little 
biscuit, a beverage, 
and fancy cakes or 


FANCY SANDWICHES 
44 cup almonds blanched 
and chopped very fine 
¥4 cup dates put through 

the chopper 


Very little cinna- 
mon, clove and nut- 





pastries, salted nuts == 

and accompaniments 

of that kind. For a cold winter day a 
hot beverage is better than an iced one. 
Tea may be omitted if the men are 
apt to drop in, late, after business hours; 
however there may be a tea-ball accessible 
for those who always prefer that beverage 
to any other. 

Make the sandwiches more substantial 
than when serving only the feminine ap- 
petite, and be sure there is a sufficient 
quantity. 

The refreshments may be served from 
a table in the living-room or from a tea 
table. A few flowers give a festive ap- 
pearance to the table, and colored candles 
should be ready to light as soon as it is 
time to draw the shades. 


MOCHACHOCOLA 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 quart milk 

1 quart boiling water 
1 pint strong coffee 


1% cup cocoa 
% cup flour 
44 Cup sugar 


Mix the cocoa, flour and salt, stir in 
the sugar, and add the boiling water 
slowly. When carefully combined, put 
over the fire and boil slowly fifteen 
minutes. Scald the milk and pour the 
cocoa mixture into it, heat the coffee al- 
most to boiling and add it to the mixture 
Beat with a dover egg-beater one-half 
minute and serve very hot with whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 


HOT GRAPE PUNCH 


1 quart grape juice l-inch piece of stick 
Juice 2 lemons cinnamon 
6 cloves ¥2 cup sugar 


Stir the sugar into the grape juice, add 
the spices and heat very slowly until the 
mixture just boils. Remove from the fire 
and add the lemon juice, strain and serve. 


SPICED CIDER 

5 cassia buds 

¥g teaspoon mace 
3 allspice 

% cup sugar 


1 quart cider 

8 cloves 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon ginger 


Stir the spices and sugar into the 
cider and heat very slowly. Boil just 
three minutes, strain and serve. More 
sugar may be added if desired. 


RECEPTION COFFEE 
1 pound of coffee moderately coarse 
8 quarts of water 
Put the coffee in two bags, tie tightly 
but allow plenty of room for the coffee 
to swell. Put the bags into the water and 
cover closely. Let it stand two hours or 
more. Bring very slowly to the boiling 
point. Boil five minutes, remove the bags 
and keep hot. This recipe will serve fifty. 


= = meg, not more than 
¥g teaspoon in all. 
Moisten with cream. 


1 cream cheese 1% cup nuts 
¥2 cup crystallized ginger 


Cut the nuts very fine and cut the 
ginger into tiny pieces. Mash the cheese 
with a fork and season well; add the 
ginger and nuts. Moisten with cream if 
necessary. 


CARAWAY CAKES 
% cup fat 2 tablespoons milk 


2 Cup sugar g teaspoon salt 

1 egg 1 cup flour 

% teaspoon baking- 2 teaspoons caraway- 
powder seeds 


Cream the fat and the sugar together, 
add the egg. Sift the baking-powder and 
the salt with the flour, add the milk and 
then the flour. Sprinkle in the caraway. 
Roll out on a floured board to one- 
quarter inch thickness, cut with a cutter 
and bake in a moderate oven. More 
flour may be needed in the rolling. 


FANCY SHORTBREADS 


1 cup brown sugar 44 cup fat 
2 cups flour 2 ounces chocolate 


Mix the sugar and the flour and work 
in the fat so that it is thoroughly mixed. 
Roll out on a floured board, until about 
one inch thick. Cut with a fancy cutter. 
Bake in a slow oven. When cold, melt the 
chocolate and with a fine paint-brush 
make stripes over the top of half of the 
cakes. Allow the chocolate to harden. 
Or they may be frosted with fancy- 
colored frostings. 


ALMOND MACAROONS 
2 eggs % teaspoon bakin g- 
1 cup brown sugar powder 
% teaspoon salt 1 cup almonds blanched 
¥, cup flour and cut in small pieces 


Sift the salt and the baking-powder 
with the flour. Beat the eggs slightly and 
add the sugar, then the flour. Add the 
almonds, last. Bake in small well-greased 
tins for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. 


ORANGE ICE-CREAM 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup water Yolks of 2 eggs 

2 cups orange juice 1 cup top milk 
¥% cup candied orange peel, cut fine 


1 cup cream 


Boil the sugar and water for five 
minutes, cool, and add the juice. 

Make a custard of the milk and the 
egg yolks. Cool and add the cream beaten 
stiff. Add the first mixture and freeze; 
when nearly frozen add the orange peel. 
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Just coffee, sandwiches and cakes are simple to serve 











Keep him happy, healthy 
and successful with vital 
iron, Raisins contain it. 
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The Iron Food 
for Vitality 


Had Your Iron Today? 
















Renew His 
Energy —witr this Dessert 


| LULL of tender, juicy, lus- 


cious, thin-skinned Sun- 
Maid Raisins—this pie is the 
favorite of millions. 


Light, tender, flaky pastry; 
and a rich juice forming a 
delicious sauce. A delightful 
morsel fairly melting in the 
mouth. 


Let your husband try it. 
Hear what he says. 


But even better than its 
flavor is the good that comes 
from this dessert. 


The raisins furnish food- 


|iron in its most assimilable 


form. Often food-iron is the 
one lack that keeps thousands 
under par. 


Men need but a small bit 
of iron daily, yet that need is 
vital. Men are happy, alert, 


virile and _ successful only 
when they have that vital 
iron. 


Proper food is the sole 
source of natural, organic 
iron. So you, madam, are 
doubly concerned with it since 
you choose the food. 


A pie like this is the very 
best dessert becauses it fur- 
nishes energy as well as iron 
—raisins supply also 1560 calo- 
ries of practically pre-digested 
energizing nutriment per 
pound. 


Men are grateful for those 
dinners that take the tired 
feeling away. And this pie 
does that. 


So have a raisin pie tonight 
—hear the call for more—it 
will be a satisfaction to you 
and a real benefit to him. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 








Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins, made from Cali- 


fornia’s finest table grapes—grapes too delicate to ship 


Raisin Pie 
2 cups Sun-Maid Raisins 
1% cups boiling water 
% cup sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
1 tablespoonful grated lemon rind 
Juice of 1 orange 
1 tablespoonful grated orange rind 
1 cup chopped walnuts 


long distances in fresh form. ‘Try these Raisins. Taste 
the luscious foods they make. 


Raisins are 30% cheaper than formerly—see that you 
get plenty in your foods. 


Seeded, blue package, (seeds removed), best for pie 
and bread; Seedless, red package, (grown without seeds) 
best for stewing; Clusters (on the stem)—a delicious 
quick dessert. 


We've compiled 100 tested recipes in a valuable 


free book which we'll send to any woman on request. 


Cook raisins in boiling water for 
5 minutes, pour into it sugar and 
cornstarch which have been mixed 
Cook until thick, remove from fire 
and add other ingredients. Bake be- 
tween two crusts. Walnuts may be 
omitted if desired. 


All measurements for this recipe 
ate level. 


Name 





Blue Package, Seeded Paisins, 
best for pie and bread 


Please send me copy of your free book, “‘Sun-Maid 
Recipes.” 


Street ...... 


They suggest the most attractive ways to serve these 
fine fruit-meats. 
them by first mail. 


Simply mail the coupon and get 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. A-502 Fresno, California 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 


California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. A-502, Fresno, California 


State.. 
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Good Looks Your. 


Best Social Aid’ 


In the strenuous round of Win- 
ter’s social activities, it is your 
complexion that is liable to suffer 
most. It needs constant care to 
protect it from the relentless tax 4 
of many dances, suppers and par- @ 
ties. The woman with the clear, 
girlish skin will ever be admired, 
for her face is young. D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream will keep 
your skin youthful, clear and 
without sign of fatigue. Before 
retiring, apply it freely and rub 
in well. You will find your skin 
will soon begin to take on that 
healthy glow which so greatly 
enhances feminine charm. “ 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
has been favored by American 
women for three generations. 
You, too, wili be just as enthusi- 
astic over its marked efficiency to 
keep your skin in its best condi- 
tion. In tubes, 12c, 30c, 60c. In 
jars, 40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


TRY IT FREE—Write for free 
tube of this perfect skin cleanser 
and complexion beautifier. 
Daggett & Ramsdeil, Dept.1325 
D. & R. Building, New York. 
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PERFECT COLD CREAM 
lhe Kind That Keeps” 








A Boon 
to the Gray Haired 


and with absolute 


streaked or 
shac € of black 


safety “Brownatone” 
bleached hair to natural 
Don’t experiment. This 
ilar, tried and tested harmless tint is used by 
usands to keep their youthful and attractive appear- 
“Brownatone” is odorless and guar 
d absolutely harmless to hair, scalp or skin. Will 
rub off sh out and cannot be detected. No 
waiting appointments Jus t brush or comb it in 
re at drug and let counters, or direct 
Two colors: “Golden to ‘Me lium Browr 
Brown ¢ Slack.’ f you pr efer 
f nd tr cents (f 
ill send sample bottle direct. 


Qu 1K kl 
tints gray, 


easily 
faded, 
brown or 


greaseless, 


or wa 


No dis 


to test 


postage, 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
772 Coppin Bldg. 
Covington, Ky. 

Canada Address 
Windsor, Ont 
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Apricot Flowers 
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than he had been in more conventional gar- 
ments. He was ruddy with heat, and his 
teeth flashed white in his tanned face. His 
glance, as it met Nita’s, leaped with the 
same response as last night, a rapidly kind- 
ling spark of attraction. 

“What are you doing so 
home?” he asked. 

“Calling on the neighbors. 
too busy to talk to me 
nodded at the Raymonds’ 
say you’re too busy, too, 
child, right here.” 

Her eyes offered him a tribute of atten- 
tion that was as heady as new liquor. He 


far from 
Everybody’s 
over there.” She 

house. “Don't 
or I'll cry like a 


descended from the tractor and vaulted 
the fence, a feat that won from her a cry 
of admiration. 

“Tired from the party?” she asked 
“Not so’s it could be noticed, I'll say 
You certainly were nice to let me crowd 


in last night 
having me.” 

“Where do you 
keen-on-having-you 


I know you weren't keen on 


not-being 
demanded 


get that 
stuff?” he 


promptly. 

“My, you're tall!” she went on. “You 
make me feel like a dwarf. And you cer- 
tainly can drive a car, I'll tell the world 


I've been wondering about you ever since 
last night. You don’t seem to me a bit 
like a farmer. Are you always going to 
stick round here and work in alli this dirt”— 
she indicated with disdain the well-tilled 
lands beyond —“and never see anything or 
do anything? I don’t think you're a bit 
that kind. And then these people. The 
girls—and the other fellows. Rough stuff, 
they are. Funny to see you amongst them 
—so different.” 

“Oh, I guess I’m just the 
rest of ’em,” he protested, 
strongly. “It’s you who're different,” he 
added, taking his cue unknowingly. “You 
made all the girls last night look Dutch.” 

“Tell me some more, I love it,” she 
demanded. “Taffy’s my middle name.” 

Something strange and warm seemed to 
wrap Gene Haynes round. He had a little 
difficulty in answering, moistening his lips 
“T'll bet it is. And taffy’s the color of your 
hair 

“Oh—do you like my hair? 
a sweetie to tell me.” She ran her fingers 
through the yellow silk of it, fluffed it al- 
luringly, let a lock of it blow across her 
eyes and soften their ingenuous gaze. “But 
you mustn’t knock the girls we saw last 
night,” she said. “They weren’t so bad. 
They can’t help getting all brown and sun- 
burnt, I suppose.” She brought his atten 
tion to her own white little paw, spread on 
his arm. “And they do wear frocks that 
ought to be in the funny papers, some of 
’em.” She laughed impishly, and he joined 
her perforce. She wondered if he remem 
bered how brown Julie’s hands were and 
how poorly the pink muslin had contrasted 
with her own crisp little taffeta. 

“IT mustn’t stick round here any longer 
keeping you from your work,” she said at 


same as the 
but not too 





last. “But say—are you going in to the 
village today: ? I want some __ tooth- 
paste 

= did intend to go, late in the after- 
noon—” he hesitated. 


“I'll be waiting for you down at the 
front gate,” she said swiftly, for she divined 
why he hesitated. And as they parted, she 
knew that she had won a victory. She 
shared a secret with him, a secret which 
silently they had agreed to keep from Julie, 
and such a secret is always a powerful 
wedge to break the solidity of trust and 
faith. 

“He’s easier than I thought, even,” she 
exulted silently, as she went her way back. 

And Gene, standing where she had left 
him, stared after her. His boyish eyes were 
troubled and uncertain. “I never—I never 
saw a girl like her,” he murmured, as he 
finally turned to swing back to his place 
on the tractor. “She’s so little—and so 
pink and white, like a piece of china—such 
tiny little hands—I could pick her up and 
hold her with one hand and not know I 
had anything.” But at the thought of 
touching her, of taking her slim body in 
his arms, he trembled. “I never—I never 
saw a girl like her,’ he repeated again. 
And his look of puzzled trouble deepened. 

A man like Gene, young, always sus- 
ceptible, used to having what he wants in 
his limited world, once in the hands of a 
cool and selfish woman is wax, melted and 
ready for remolding. Nita brought with 
her the lure of the unaccustomed, the de- 
light of flattery, the provocation of teasing, 
and with all this she was utterly unscrupu- 
lous. About as dangerous a plaything for 
the unsophisticated as her weight in TNT. 


YR a little while their clandestine meet- 
F ings remained undetected, unknown to 
the Raymonds. But a stranger in any 
country community is noted and observed 
and reported on with pitiless verity and ac- 
curacy, and Gene’s car as well as himself 
was known within a radius of thirty miles, 
or more. Though they might take the more 
[Continued on page 61] 
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Don’t let 
Aa J him count 
\ the gray 

hairs 


No One Need Have 
Gray Hair 


No man admires gray hair, and 
no woman need have it, at any 
age. The gray streaks and silver 
threads can be restored surely 
and safely. 

Send for the free 
T. Goldman's Hair 
test as directed on a 
fro1 4 to 8 days the 


trial bottle of Mary 
Color Restorer and 
single lock. In 
gray will disap- 


pear and the natural color return. 
This restoration is natural—no streak- 
ing or discoloration. Mary T. Goldman's 


is a scientific 
every bottle uniform, 
liable. Its use insures the 
your hair. 


Safe and Easy 


Mary T. Goldman's is 
ombing through the hair. 
required, the process is 
certain. 

There is nothing to wash or rub off— 
Mary T. Goldman's is a clear, colorless 
liquid which leaves the hair soft and 
fluffy. It won't discolor or look dyed in 
the sun. 


Mail Coupon for Trial Bottle 


laboratory preparation, 
efficient and re- 
future of 


applied by 
No skill is 
easy, results 


Fill in carefully and if possible en- 
close lock in your letter. By return 
mail we will send trial bottle and ap- 


plication comb free 
When the ps 
directed on a single 


ickage comes, test as 
lock and let results 


tell their own story. Then, when you 
know that your gray hair can be re- 
stored easily, safely and surely, get the 


full-sized bottle from your druggist or 
order direct from us. 


Mary T. Goldman, 1334 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul Minn. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 
Hair Color Restorer 


ec ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 

1334 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 
The natural color of my hair is 





black .. jet black dark brown 
medium brown light brown 

|) Pee Pe eee CEE TET TUTE COTS TESTE 
ng RE NE eh ede oe er ee oe ee 





“Danderine 


Stops Your Hair ‘Mair Comins Out, 
Thickens and Beautifies 


35-cents buys a bottle of “Danderine” 
at any drug store. After one applica- 


tion you seldom find a particle of 
dandruff or a falling hair. Besides, 
every hair shows more life, vigor, 


pea nam and abundance. 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way £ a get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 

dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of | 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will | 





look and feel a hundred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Unhealthy gums denoted | 
by tenderness and bleedin 4 


eee 


NHEALTHY soil kills the best of 
wheat. Unhealthy gums kill the 
best of teeth. To keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. Watch for tender 
and bleeding gums. This is a symp- 
com of Pyorrhea which afflicts four 
+ of five people over forty. 
Pyorrhea menaces the body as well 
as the teeth. Not only do the gums | 
cede and cause the teeth to decay, 
sen and fall out, but the infecting 
orrhea germs lower the ‘s 
vitality and cause many serious ills, 
To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your { 
ntist frequently for teeth and 
sum inspection. And use Forhan’s 
f the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea — or check its 
progress— if used in time and 
us sed consistently. Ordinary den- 

ces cannot do this. Forhan’s 

will keep the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. Start using it today. If 
um shrinkage has set in, use | 
F. rhan’s according to direc- 
vons, and consu't a dentist | 
immediately for special treat- 
ment 

35¢ and 60c¢ tubes in U.S, 
and Canada. 

Formula of 
R. J. Forban, D. D. 8, 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 
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“6 Cutie Gray 


“It was falling out, getting brittle and 
etringy. My scalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 


applications of Kolor-Bak 
duced a won improvement. The it ~ 
on ped instantly. ‘There was no more dana 
—marvelof marvels—it is now restored to its 
a nal color—not a gray hair shows yy 8 
ator Bak is not a dye or stain. It is color- 
les. stainless, harmless and restores original 
color to ¢ gray hair cnet | by putting hair and 
scalp in a healthy condi 
Send for our special trial offer; also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
9334-3338 West 38th Street, Dept. 276 Chicago 


for sam ple swells at PSS an ‘ounce ‘Ind 7 
for semple ~ ane Drops—made without 
alcohol; made direct from the essence of the 
flowers, te The most refined of 

all perfumes, yet concentrated in such a 
manner that a single drop of the delicate 
odor lasts a full week. Hence, an absolutely 
superior ¢ hme vo 





Send for r Sample 


Send 20¢ (silver or “ot this 

for a sample vial of _t 

precious perfume. 

a oa of odors, Lily of the 
Valley eee Violet. Lilac, 


or Crabapp rite now. 





Other Offers 


Direct from usor at dealers. 
my ff Homer tp = soph 


Octet 3 narops, © eepply Jor 





Crabapple $1.50 
eee Valley, Rose 
Niece a © =e 
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ES dee poten of Gre a > 











éS.No Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all meeek 
pictures, post cards, clippings in albums 
wt Speen Beret a Poet 
“y stat’y stores. 


re 5 inne, ond stat Ve A ea eeapt be and canis 


Mtg. Co. Dept: 64-8 4711 No .' Clark St. Chicago 
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unfrequented roads, they could not achieve 
isolation, and every one who saw them, the 
prim farmer’s wife on her way to town, 
the hired man taking the milk to the 
creamery, the overalled youth on a passing 
load of hay, took cognizance of them and 
the “grape-vine telegraph” of the country 
became immediately active. 

At last Mrs. Raymond, returning from 
a trip to the village, brought the story. 

“What do you think?” she burst out 
“That little Morrison girl’s been going off 
every afternoon riding with Gene in his 
car—all over the country—and neither one 
of ’em saying a word—sneaking off—’most 
every afternoon since she’s been here, Julie 
I want you should call Gene to account—” 
She stopped, fairly panting with her wrath 

Julie stood staring at her, pale, too, 
under her richly dark skin, from the very 
force of her mother’s anger. “Why— 
Mother—it can’t be so—” she began slowly 

“It is so. Clara Knapp saw ’em, and 
Mis’ Twohey, and Mis’ Breed, and old Jim 
Dexter—they was out by his sawmill, and 
he said they acted awful sweet on each 
other—everybody round has seen ’em! And 
little Ame Ringgold says he saw ’em kiss 
each other.” 

“It doesn’t matter what she is—or does,” 
said Julie swiftly; “but Gene wouldn't 
not Gene, Mother?” Her eyes besought her 
mother to have faith in Gene. 

“Well, you know Gene always was kind 
of light-minded about girls,” said her 
mother, inexorably. “O Julie—my own 
daughter ; 

“IT won't hear a word against Gene,” 
protested Julie, dry-eyed and tight-lipped 
“If he went, it was because she asked him 
And he—he never kissed her. No, never! 
I wouldn’t believe that on Ame Ringgold’s 
Bible-oath.” 

“You ask him. 
if he dares deny it.” 

Julie was silent. She was going back 
over the days since the coming of the 
Morrisons. She had never questioned the 
truth of Nita’s story of her absences, and 
there was so much to do about the house 
that she had not had time to wonder why 
Gene had not been over more often. He 
had come only twice, and he had not 
seemed himself on either visit. He had 
been restless, uneasy, and had not stayed 
very long. But she had not given it a 
thought, for she herself was tired, and al 
most glad when he had gone home early 
It pieced together with hateful precision 

“Now Mother,” she said, “it’s ridiculous 
to think anything like this about Gene.” 

“Huh!” snorted Mrs. Raymond. “You 
tell me—where’s she now? I'll bet she’s 
off with him this very minute whilst you 
stand here and tell me you don't believe 
it. Julie—where you going?” 

For Julie had turned to the door. “I'm 
going to find Gene,” she said and left her 
mother alone. 

She did not take the farm-lane and the 
public road, but went by the back path, the 
inevitable neighbor’s path of two friendly 
farms. The barren apricot-tree bowed to 
her in the breeze as she passed but she did 
not see it. Her whole heart, her whole soul 
was lifted in a cry of impassioned longing. 

The path led her past the Haynes spring- 
house, with its sheltering sycamore trees, 
and across the garden. At the kitchen door, 
she paused. Mrs. Haynes was faintly dis- 
cernible within, busy preparing supper. 

Julie went down to the garage, a little 
afterthought of building tacked to one end 
of the wagon shed. Gene was not there, 
but she heard some one in the barn, and 
there, in the gloom of the great hay-scented 
floor she met him. 

“Julie!” he exclaimed, and made a little 
involuntary movement of escape. 

She began without preamble, “Mother 
came home from town with the story that 
you've been taking Nita Morrison driving 
every afternoon, and people have seen you 
kissing her,” said Julie. “Is it true, Gene?” 

Before he answered, by his instinctive 
turning away from her, by the droop of 
his head, she knew, before he spoke, that 
it was true and she put her hand on her 
throat for fear her pain-stricken heart 
would leap out of it. 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter with 
me, Julie,’ he burst out thickly. “She's 
got me crazy or something. Oh—you know 
how I felt about you—and God knows Il 
wouldn’t hurt you for the world. But 
Nita—I don’t know—I want her so bad it 
almost kills me. I got to have her—I got 
to have her.” The desperate shamelessness 
of his confession revealed to Julie, as noth- 
ing else could, the strength of his feeling 
for the other woman. 

“How did it begin?” she asked. “I 
wart to know that.” It could not be real 
This flushed and feverish man was not 
her Gene. There was no savor or strength 
of every day in such words, or in his 
tortured eyes, the lack of laughter on his 
lips. 

“Oh—the day after we all went to the 
festival she came down the road and asked 

[Continued on page 62] 
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Both Are Wheat 


But one is steam-exploded — 
puffed to 8 times normal size 


Puffed Grains Prof. A. P. 


Anderson. 


were invented by 

He sealed the grains in guns, then revolved them 
for an hour in fearful heat. This turns the moisture 
in each food cell into steam. 


When the guns are shot, over 100 million steam 
explosions occur in every kernel. Every food cell is 
blasted, so digestion is easy and complete. 

That’s how we get these bubble grains, flimsy as 
snowflakes, flavory as nuts. 


More whole-grain food needed 


His object was to make these whole grains tempt- 
ing. And to fit every granule to feed. 

Whole wheat contains 16 needed elements. 
some of them few children get enough. 

Now children revel in Puffed Wheat. And the 
supper dish with millions is Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Puffed Rice supplies the finest breakfast dainty 
children ever get. And that’s a whole grain too. 


Of 


By making whole-grain foods delightful he mul- 
tiplied their use. You will never find a cereal food 
that’s better for your child. You will never find one 
children more enjoy. 

Serve them in abundance—both Puffed Grains. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
The finest cereal foods 


in existence 


Puffed Rice is rice 
grains pufted to bubbles— 
flimsy, flavory morsels - 
delicious food confections. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany, soie makers 
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cake form of pure vegetable oils, which have a close 
affinity to the natural oils of the skin. 


Applied to your face at night, it 


“A n Old Family Secret 1. Py Pak 


under the 
sunny 
wo Was o0c 

, reflecting in her cheeks the color and 
warmth of her native land. 
and was admiring, 
effects produced by the application of that formula which 
had been a guarded secret in her family for generations. 


Ah! If other maids 


uuty she would have! 


Italy centuries ; 
a beautiful mai 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 


Sempre Giovine—Meaning “cAlways Young” 


Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay is not a cold cream nor a soap but a 
combination skin nourisher, cleanser, beautifier—made in 


and thoroughly 


of the day, producing a satiny smoothness, and the fresh- 
ness and bloom of youth. 
the girl or woman who uses Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay. 
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Natural Health 


cleanses the pores of the dust and grime 


. Department 2082 





She had finished her toilette 
by the aid of a hand mirror, the magic 


but knew the secret, what rivals in 


! Science has solved her secret. 


softens the secretions 


“Always Young” indeed is 


Send your name and address fora 
seven-day trial size cake free. Bring 
charm and loveliness to your skin, 





Full size packages at almost all toilet counters. 


THE SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ist Prize... $50.00 
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ra = oa That's what 
Sre “ 30.04 
ever you can read 
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7th - 3.00 Fifteen cash 12 
Sth to 15th and nearest correct 

Prize 2.00 1 tl 


In event of ties, 
duplicate prizes 
will be given. 























RULES 


1. Answers should be written on one 
side of paper, numbering each word 
2, 3, etc. 


2. Oniy words found in the English 


Dietionary will be counted Com 
pound, hyphenated or obsolete words 
will not count, Use either the singu 
lar or plural. 


3. Words of same spelling can be used 


only once, but any part of ansobject 
ean be named, 


4. Three prominent people, having no 
connection with the Mayer Company 
will judge the answers and award the 
prizes. Participants agree to accept 
the Judges’ decision as final, 
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pyrighted 1921 Mayer 


How Many Objects In This Picture 
Start With The Letter “P”. 


are to determine Without any trouble what- 


. ly see such objects as “pig,”’ “pipe,” “‘parrot, 
fell, 


the others are just as easy to see, but the idea 


t the most 
es will be given. The answer having the largest 
list of visible objects shown in the picture that 


will win First Prize; second best, Second 


> mailed by February 28th, 1922. The prize 
list of words will be announced directly fol- 


"the contest. 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING 
PLAN INTRODUCING 





A NEW BRAND OF ALUMINUM GOODS 


MAYER-WARE is pure aluminum, heavy 

gauge, with a bright, sun-ray finish, MAYER- 

WARE is a long wear product and will prove 

satisfactory to the particular housewife 

SEND IN YOUR ANSWER AT ONCE— 
DON'T DELAY 


MAYER COMPANY 
_ Sicecencie iinanake ” 
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Apricot Flowers 


[Continued from page 61] 
me if I wasn’t going into town, and—and 
when I said I was, she said she’d wait 
for me at the front gate. O Julie, I didn’t 
think anything of it—much—but then—it 
was the next day—and then the next! She’s 
like—a witch. I don’t know—I haven't 
got any truth—or any honor—or any 
decency in me—when she’s around. And 
all the time I knew what a dirty dog I was 
acting—and that I wasn’t fit to tie up your 
shoestring—but I can’t help it—I can’t help 
it. Seems like I got water in my veins 
and our wedding-day set, and all—and she 
putting her hands on me, drawing me—’ 

“Oh don’t!” cried Julie. His weakness 
was unendurable to her—far worse than 
his unfaith. “Don’t say another word 
Listen here, Gene you're free. I give you 
back your promise. I give you up—you 
understand ?” 

He stared at her strangely. “You mean 

Julie?” he cried, and by the question 
she knew that he had never comprehended 
the deepness of her love, or that it was all 
giving, and indeed, for the first time, she 
now saw plainly that it was all giving, that 
it must be, and could be nothing less. Even 
so, she could not bear the dawning joy 
in his eyes, the relief in his voice. 

“Yes, I mean it,’ she cried, and her 
voice, clear and steady, echoed in the 
caverns of the barn. “I mean it. You're 
as free as if you'd never said a word to me, 
never even thought of me. You can go 
to her and tell her so. You're free—free!” 
This was all she could bear. She ran out 
of the barn, ran away from him, running, 
stumbling along the little neighborly path, 
across the brook, toward home, as a 
wounded bird flies haltingly to shelter. 

As she neared the house she slowed her 
steps and summoned all her strength. Now, 
of all times, she must think clearly, mak« 
no mistakes. Her mother was watching 
for her anxiously by the back porch. 
“Well?” she cried impatiently. “Well?” 

“It’s true, Mother. He cares about her 
and not for me. MHe’s—crazy about her. 
He wants—to marry her. I—I broke off 
with him.” 

Mrs. Raymond at once became vehe- 
ment with gestures and tongue. 

“You broke off with him! You broke 
off with him! For a little piece of pink 
and white fluff that’s made a fool out of 
him! And you stand there and tell me, 
just as calm! I sh’d’ve thought you’d’ve 
stood up for your rights. Haven’t you got 
any pride?” 

“I haven't got that kind of pride. Don’t 
you see, Mother—I’m not giving him up. 
I can’t give what isn’t mine any longer. 
He’s not mine—now.” 


her mother into silence. It was im- 

possible to upbraid or even to pity 
aloud such stark and naked anguish. 

“What you going to do?” she asked. 

“I’m going to talk to her.” 

Mrs. Raymond did not follow. Julie 
opened the door of Nita’s room without 
knocking, and surprised the other girl in a 
dishevelled, soiled pink and baby-blue neg- 
ligee. Beside Julie in her straight white 
dress, she looked every bit of the cheap 
and meretricious bit of humanity that she 
was. Seeing her so turned the pain of 
Julie’s heart into wondering bitterness 
But her voice did not falter, and she spoke 
as calmly as if she were announcing supper. 

“I’ve seen Gene. He’s told me. And 
I've given him back his word, so that he’s 
free to marry you any time he wants.” 
And then she turned round and went out 
again, shutting the door to behind her. 

She went downstairs now, and out of 
the house. She could not bear to see her 
mother so soon again. She could hear 
voices raised behind her, Miss Emma’s 
usually calm tones in shrill rebuke. “You've 
always been nothing but a _trouble—I 
might've known you'd get into mischief 
You're the selfishest, worst-natured girl I 
ever saw—lI never was so shamed in all my 
life—I’m going to hustle you right back 
to the city, miss—” 

Julie could not bear the sounds, for 
across them she could hear the high petu- 
lance of Nita’s expostulations: “I tell you 
he’s well off—plenty of coin—I don’t care 
what you say—Best chance I ever had—— 

So Julie went farther away to escape, 
and as she went her steps led her, half- 
unconsciously, to the apricot-tree. She 
saw herself in its image. In the spring it 
had given her its wealth of beautiful 
blossoms. In the spring Gene had given 
her his wealth of beautiful love. To both 
of them, the tree and the girl, had been 
denied fulfillment, fruitage. Even if Nita 
finally tired of Gene, and he came back to 
her, sobered and sorry—with sure, swift 
prescience she knew that this was possible— 
it would never be the same. She had had 
a perfect thing but it was broken 

“But oh, I had it—I had it, and nothing 
can ever take away that!” she said aloud 
and then, leaning her dark head against the 
trunk of the apricot-tree, she knew at last 
the divine relief of tears. 


4 in Julie’s face quenched 
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You Will Have | 
Lovely Hair 
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if you use Mother’s Shampoo | 
It restores life, color culate | j 
fluffiness to dull, faded hair and | 
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one the scalp clean and 
healthy. It costs so little—i9 
shampoos for 30c. 


You Will Find It Easy | 


,, during your ere time to earn 
your choice of 200 valuable pre- 
miums illustrated in our big | 
new catal such as Silverware, Jewelry, Linens. 
Dress Goods, Wearing Apparel, Furniture, House: 
hold Furnishings, etc, 
HAVE YOU EVER USED the old reliable Mother's 
Salve—the best remedy known for Croup, Catarrh, 
Colds, Cuts, Burns, Sores, 
Chaps, etc. ? Askyour neighbor. SASS 


Black Silk 
Hose Given ° 


for selling only one-half dozen. 


No Money Required 


in advance. Just send your name and 
address today and we will send 72 by 
mail, postage paid, the catalog, 3 boxes 

are Mother 3 


Mother’s Sham and 3 

Salve, to be sold at 30c eac’ . Return the 
$1.80 and we will send you the beautiful 
silk stockings or your choice of other 
premiums. 


MOTHER’S REMEDIES CO, 
Dept. A-34, 336 W. Sixty-third St., Chicago, Ul. 



















Make a sweater ee 

for $2.00 

New striped drop-stitch slip-on with sleeves. Slip- 
on, block pattern, Bramley type of neck, short 
sleeves. Man’s slip-on, V neck ($1.80). Child’s 
dress ($1.50)—These are a few examples of how 
you can knit cheaply with Peace Dale Yarns 
Directions for striped slip-on sent free. Book of 
43 new designs 25c by mai 


Best quality yarns 10 to 40% cheaper 

Peace Dale Yarns are the finest quality knitting 
yarns that can be made. Peace Dale prices are 10 
to 40% cheaper than any yarns anywhere near the 
same quality are sold for. Strong, soft, easy to 
knit, keep their smoothness. Old New England 
firm. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free samples 
and directions for striped slip-on 

Send today for 90 free yarn samples and free direc- 
tions for making striped slip-on. Address Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 345 25 Madison Ave., New York 
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TAO ATE 
Hi n Beauty 


Beneath that soiled. dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon, 


Mercolized Wax 


Tevitalizes gently absorbs the 
italized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true natu- 
ralness. Have you tried it? 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) Be 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkies) 75¢ 
Phelactine (hair remover: 

Powdered Tarkroot ( face rester) $i 


Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 



















Use This Chest FREE 





in Cg home. 


‘lustrated catalog new 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST cO., ‘Dept D, Statesville, N. ( 


Bison 


COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES 


QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHING 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Catarrhal and Asthmatic con- 
ditions. Harmless — no ——. ot 
candy but acough remedy. At druggists. 

JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritch Co. 
New York London "~S2" 
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. tiful, Neede 
* for generations. Pays for itself in what 
e ideal ett: ‘er a ee J or Peo Write today for fre 
es— postpaid free to you. 





BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE Spicnd\d opportunity « 





Sell beautiful dres 


goods, fabrics, ete., from attractive samples. There’s a 
order inevery home. Work easy, profits large. Detai's 


a DRESS — = Beach St., N. Y 








sampl-s. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 


ts, Etc 
100 in script 2 bent: including t 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write ! 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P» 





POEMS WANTED for publication. Cas 

one pager noe at 
Send one short poem today for free examinatior 
IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St., Suite 213, CHICAGO 
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| recognition. But she couldn’t be sure, in 
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that murk she could by no means make out 
his features. 





ATURE places in fruits and vegetables 





certain elements which help to keer She was a the Jess disturbed to a 

the human body healthy. Those who degree that hindered fair appreciation of the 
eat an abundance of such foods seldom | work being done by the shadow of Lynn e 

| suffer rrom indigestion, sour stomach, bil- | Summerlad, and thanks to these misgivings, 

| iousness. constipation, headaches, and the as much as to the custom of taking and re- a’ allyl 00 
0 ee eee symptoms taking even scenes of minor importance, 


7 vere had grown well weary of watching Lynn 
ou may not always able to choose bound from log to log of a churning rive 

g g river 
your diet carefully or to avail yourself of to rescue Alice Blake from what seemed 
the benefits of a_ scientifically-eelected desperately real danger i he break ; 
variety of foods, but you can give your espe ely rea anger in the break-up ol 





we Including Complete 


system the benefit of the same vegetable a log jam, when abruptly the shining rect- 
laxative properties contained in vegetable angle of the screen turned blank, the beam Sele ti 
foods, of clouded light was blotted out, and a | C 10M 0 
| eee Tablets " small, dim bulb set in the black ceiling was | 
entirely of nate aeons Ping — lighted to guide the spectators to the door New York Styles 
dients which are therapeutically the same Then with a curious, sinking sensation | 
as Nature furnishes in the most healthful Lucinda identified her husband in Zinn’s 
| of foods, That is why millions of persons | companion; and anger welling in her bosom 


use this pure, mild, natural aid to health | 
in preference to anything else. 


so affected her that she found it difficult to 
reply when Zinn, leering hideously, pre- 


788 pages filled with splendid bar- 


| N "s Remedy (NR Tablets) does | gente Dinas 
prey ey ge Oe rg pet tl gains from cover to cover—bargains 
increases the assimilation and elimination Shake hands wan Mr. Druce, Miss 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the we been vane Gan Aare Med by =. you cannotafford to overlook. Never 
blood by aidi blish ‘ S you, jus signe pase : 
mee tn ten p< Fig m om Beh ney wry. bom space to make his frst production.” before have styles been more beauti- 
which makes the body feel like new. “What!” " — i . 
ee — that monosyllable of consternation, ful—styles selected by our experts 
| gasped in a throaty voice, Lucinda saw _ aux Y - . 
| Zinn’s little eyes of a pig widen with a from among the best New Y ork has 
surprise, which, however, might have been to offer—styles which maintain the 
due quite as much to what Bellamy was . . 
| | saying. so Se | long established reputation of the 
“But I am fortunate, Mr. Zinn, in al- 4, Fe . 
| salt teen Ge tnt ot te Charles William Stores—and not in 
quaintance.” Bellamy was holding her 1 , 
hand. “How do you do, Linda? So happy years have prices been so low ’ 

















Chips off the Old Block to see you again—looking more radiant ° ° 
than ever, too!” Notonly will you find the latest New 

AR - NR JUNIORS — Litto Ns “Is that so? You two know each other! > y y the l “ 

AA, One-third of regular, dove Whyn’t you tell me?” York styles for women, misses, and 
| th 4 ne Sen “Wasn’t sure it was this Miss Lee until *hj , - 
| pace ae eeeceenmtaese 1) | 1 enw ber, Bere Zien.” children, men and boys, but there are hun 

Send a 2c. stamp for postage on liberal Lucinda: found her voice all at once, dreds of pages crowded with everything im- 

bor A. H LEWIS’ MEDICINE CO, || | but hardly her self-possession. “It isn't— aginable for the home, the farm; the city 

Dept. M_ St. Louis, Mo. | it can’t be true! Bel, it isn’t true you’re—” 3 ° , y 





















dweller or the suburbanite—all at prices 
made possible only by our enor- 
mous buying facilities. Send for 
your FREE copy of the book—- 


“Afraid it is, Linda.” Bel’s tone was 
ae lightly mocking. “I’ve fallen for the picture 
Deformities | business good and hard. Now I'm in it up 


to ed ears. Something to do, you know. 


of the Back ‘But not—not as an actor?” 
“Bless your heart, no! All kinds of a 
















Thousands of fool, but that. No: I’m coming on the mail the coupon TODAY 
Remarkable Cases producing side, forming a little company i Z 
Oe) an old lady, 72 years of and starting in a modest way, as you 
age, who suffered for many see, on leased premises, with the most eco- We pay delive 
=) years and was absolutely help- nomical overhead I can figure. If I make pay ry charges on 


All Style Merchandise 


less, found relief. A man who 


was helpless, unable to rise good—well, I understand Mr. Zinn is will- 
y from his chair, was riding ing to sell his studio, and I'll be wanting 
horseback and playing tennis one all my very own.” 


within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 





“Any time you want to talk business, 
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the house after wearing a Mr. Druce, you know the way to my office. = | 
waite mat postman — Don’t stand on ceremony. Just walk right 
weeks. e have successfully s al »  ginnaie . , ° | 

treated more than 45,000cases the past 20 years. in, slap the _check-book down mg my 
30 D s T e 1 desk, and unlimber the old foumtain-pen; | 
ays ria Free you'll find me reasonable. Well, got to get | | 
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EVERYTHING! 


Wearing Apparel for 
Women, Children 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 


along, folks. They’re going to run some 
of Miss Lee’s rushes now. Guess you’d 
like to look at them, if she don’t object.” 
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graphs show how light, cool, ao and Men. 
Philo Burt Appliance is bow MMEDIATELY the door had closed be- | ee 

Ppliance is“ H ’ j », 4 re ° . 
different from the old tor- | hind Mr. Zinn, Bel’s manner changed, and Piece Goods 


his public show of assurance gave place 
to diffidence or its fair semblance. 

“[’m sorry, Linda—I really don’t mean 
to be a pest—” 

“Then why are you here? Why won't 
you keep out of my way?” 

“Give me half a chance, I think I can 
make you understand—” 

“You had that chance weeks ago, and | 
| deliberately refused it.” 

“Surely you got my note—” 
“What note?” 
“The note I sent to the Hollywood, 
explaining I was called back to New York 
on two hours’ notice, but would return as 
soon as I could; begging permission to 
| consider our interview postponed—” 


turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly, Price within 
reach of all. 

Send For Our Free Book. 

If you will describe the case it will 

us in giving you definite infor- 
= ation at 
PHILO ‘BURT MFG.CO. 
201°34 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Household Goods, 
Furniture, Draperies, 
Carpets, Beds 
and Bedding. 


Farm and Garden 
Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Bicycles. 


Automobile Tires 
and Accessories. 


” Household Remedies, 
Toilet Articles, Toys, 
Jewelry Novelties. 

















| Carpenters’,Machinists’, 

| Painters’, and 

Plumbers’ Supplies 
and Tools. 


Sie 


JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, . 
chronic catarrh, head- 


“If you sent any such note, I could 
hardly have failed to receive it.” | 
“But, Linda! I did send it, an hour 
| before I left, by special delivery—’pon my | 
word I did!” 
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on receipt of your “T addressed it,” Bel insisted stoutly, “to trimmings, from $5.98 to $28.75 coupon brings the book by return mail. ing from $10.50 to $35.00 

name and address. Mrs. Bellamy Druce.” 
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Minneapolis, Mion. 





“If so, that explains it. They know The 
me at the hotel only as Linda Lee.” HARL ARLES ILLIAM TORE 
| “How was I to know that?” a 
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Aspirin” 
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without saying “Bayer.’ 


Never say 


WARNING! 


you are not 


Unless you see name ‘Bayer’ on tablets, 
. getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians over 21 years and proved safe by millions for 
Rheumatism 
Neuritis 

Pain, Pain 


package which contains proper directions. 


Colds Headache 
Poothache Neuralgia 
Earache Lumbago 
Accept only “Bay er’’ 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
Aspirin is the trad irk 


Bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 
Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicacid 





















HE WAGNER DRIP- 
DROP ROASTER in Cast 
Aluminum-—or Cast Iron means 
better roasts and stews, because 
a it has all the goodnessof the 
oe heavy old-fashioned Dutch Oven 
ymbined with a wonderful self- 
basting feature. Fowl and meats 
Fe of at! kinds are cooked thoroughly, 
| without danger of quick scorching. 
Ask your dealer. Write for 

leaflet No, 16 


> 4 THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
18 Fair Ave., Sidney Ohio 

















Latest, easiest, most practical course by leading authorities in style, dress- 
making and tailorin Includes instruction in COLOR HARMONY by the Taylor 
stainable from no other correspondence school Prices low—Pay-as-you-learn 


Set BY MAIL. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R EE: PROFESSIONAL TONE 
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Banjo aiian ¢ al kulele, Mandolin, Cornet 
Ban — in nN 1 iuitar Bar » Guitar, or Ban 
Wonderful new pyrighted f teaching note music 
v ‘ ur less : Ww tea you eral pieces. Over 


this free trial offer, 
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McCall's 


The Coast of 
Cockaigne 
[Continued from page 6 3] 


Strange, to sit there in the dark with 
the man beside her who had once filled all 
her heart that now was filled with longing 
for another ; 

She roused with a start when the ceiling 
light flashed on again. 

“No wonder you fell for the screen so 
hard, Linda: you're exquisite, and no mis- 
take. If you stick at it, never fear: it 
won't be long before you'll be wiping the 
eyes of the best of them.” 

“Thank you,” she said stiffly, “but I 
don’t think I want that. I only want a life 
I can live and hold my self-respect.” 

“And you come to Hollywood to find 
it?” 

She flushed darkly and with an angry 
movement got up. “Please come.” 

Her maid was waiting in the dressing- 
room, but Lucinda sent the weman to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Lontaine that they might be 
a few minutes delayed, and told her not to 
come back till sent for. 

“You said you wanted to explain, Bel; 
you won't get another chance.” 

He nodded soberly. “Quite realize that. 
But this once will do me famously. Give 
me three minutes: then you're free to call 
it quits for good, if you like.” 

“What must I do, more than I've al- 
ready done, to prove I ask nothing better 
than to call it quits for good with you?” 

“Oh, you’ve done all that was needed, 
thanks. I’m convinced—have been for some 
weeks, if you want to know—in fact, from 
the time I found out you were infatuated 
with a movie actor.” 

“Indeed?” Lucinda mastered an im- 
pulse to bite her lip. “And have you any- 
thing to say about that?” 

“Not a blessed thing. 
affair.” 

“Pity you didn’t know in time to spare 
you the trip.” 

“I’m not sure, Linda. Knowing you as 

I did, I don’t think I’d have believed any 
thing I didn’t see with my own eyes—” 

“Anything so greatly to my discredit, 
of course!” 

“Easy, Linda! 


That’s your 


I didn’t say that. You 


know best what you want—that’s some- 


thing nobody else can ever tell one. I'm 
not criticizing, merely explaining.” 
“That’s very good of you, I’m sure.” 


UT in spite of herself, Lucinda had not 
been able to utter the taunt without a 
tremor. 

“Please don’t get your wind up because 
of anything stupid I may say. You see, 
you misunderstand: I came out here that 
first time dead-set on winning you back at 
any cost, still madly in love with you, ab 
solutely unable to conceive of a life that 
didn’t pivot on you, Linda. I was prepared 
to give you any pledges you could ask—”’ 

“Did you imagine any pledge you could 
give would mean anything, when you'd 
broken your word to me so often?” 

“IT hoped to make you understand what 
a blow your leaving me had been, how 
it had brought me to my senses at last, 
jolted me onto the water-wagon, where 
I've been ever since—I haven't had a sus- 
picion of a drink, Linda, since that night 
you ran away—and made me see what an 
unspeakable rotter I'd been, fooling around 
with women the way I had. That’s an- 
other thing I cut out like a shot. I haven't 
looked sideways at another woman 
since ” 

“Not even after discovering I'd fallen 
in love with another man?” 

“Not even after that. Somehow casual 
women don’t mean anything to me any 
more—I mean, casual flirtations. They're 
too damn’ stupid—waste of time. Guess 
I had to be all lit up, as I used to be most 
of the time, not to be bored ‘by them 
then.”’ 

“This is all very interesting, I’m sure, 
Bel—but after all, it doesn’t explain—now, 
does it ?” 

“It explains why I followed you out 
here the first time, why I had to see you 
in another man’s arms, kissing him, and 
then hear all the local gossip about you two 
before I’d_ believe.” 

Lucinda had a shrug of affected indif- 
ference. 

“I'm still waiting to hear why you've 
come out this time; what it means when 
you hire quarters where I am_ working 
daily, and pretend you're going into the 
producing business. You may be able to 
make Zinn believe that tale, Bel, but you 
can hardly expect me—!” 

“Then you're all wrong, Linda. I’m 
just as much in earnest about becoming a 
producer of good motion-pictures as you 
are about becoming a screen star. I got a 
little look into the game that fascinated me, 
in those two days while I was stalling 
round, waiting for the night you'd set for 
our talk. You ought to be able to under- 
stand: you were fascinated yourself — at 
first sight, so to speak.” 

“No, Bel: frankly I don’t believe you 


[Continued on page 65) 
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Ruby Booth was born with 
Club Feet, At ten months she\, 
was brovght to McLain Sani- + 
tarium, Photos show result of 
treatment. Parents’ letter tells \ \ 
everything. Pe: 
When Ruby was 6 months old, a doctor 
put her feet in plaster paris casts. After 3 months 
they were no better than when he started. We had 
give en uipel haps face cre, when we heard of McLain 
tarium and took her there. ler feet are now 
ly straight. 1 shall never cease to be thankful. 
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MR. and MRS. GEORGE BOOTH, Carbon, Iowa 
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and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the 
Joints, especially as found in 
children and young adults. 
Our_ book, “Deformities 
and Paralysis,” also 
“Book of References” 
sent free, 
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ties make it a reliable protection when these diseases 
are epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable 
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{Continued from page 64] 


You’re here with some wild idea you can 
influence me to do what you wish—what- 
ever that is, since you say you've given 
up wanting me to come back to you.” 

“Oh, absolutely !” 

“Then why must you set up your shop 
here, where we can’t help running into each 
other half a dozen times a day?” 

“Because there isn’t another inch of stage 
to be hired in all Los Angeles, just now. 
Ask anybody who knows the local studio 
situation, if you doubt what I say.” 

“So you didn’t come out this time with 
any idea of seeing me at all, Bel?” 

“Of course I did. I had to see you. 
Things couldn’t rest as they were, especially 
after you’d taken on this Summerlad. I’m 
assuming you're serious in that affair, of 
course.” 

“You may; I am. 
got to do—?” 

“Just this: If you want to train with 
a movie actor, that’s your affair; but so 
long as you remain my wife, it’s my affair 
as well. Don’t forget it’s my name you're 
trailing through the muck of this sink-hole 
of scandal.” 

She flamed with anger, crying “Bel!” 
But he wouldn't heed. 

“You don’t suppose you're going to get 
away with the Linda Lee thing much 
longer, do you? If all these people don’t 
know it’s an assumed name now, they jolly 
soon will. How do you suppose I found 
out you were up to this game? No, not 
through detectives, but simply by calling 
on your friend, Ben Culp, the man who first 
put this picture bee into your bonnet. Nelly 
Guest gave me that clue, and I thought 
Culp might know something helpful. Well: 
he did. When I called he had on his desk 
a trade paper that carried a report of the 
incorporation of Linda Lee Pictures. Did 
you suppose anybody would need more 
than that name, coupled with Lontaine’s 
as president? Culp himself was the first 
to tumble to it. . Well, if you’re going 
through with this thing, if you’re bent on 
leading the life you have been leading ever 
since you fell in with these people, be good 
enough to keep my wife’s name out of it. 
Get your divorce and get it soon.” 

After a moment, Lucinda agreed with a 
slow inclination of her head. 

“What you want is my dearest wish,” 
she said. “Depend on it, Bel, I shan’t 
waste a day. I'll take the first train I 
can catch for Reno, after finishing this 
picture.” 


But what’s that 


Vv 
UCINDA told Fanny that, when the 
dressing-room door had shut Bellamy 
out into the corridor, she “didn’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry;” though it’s 
true that the laugh, if any, being admit- 
tedly on herself, she was the more moved 
to weep. 

“And you really think divorce is what 
he’s after?” Fanny doubted darkly after 
turning the question over in her mind for 
some time. “Of course, he was your prop- 
erty long enough, you ought to know his 
wretched little ways. But I wouldn't trust 
any man to mean what he says to a 
woman under such circumstances.” 

“It is funny,’ Lucinda confessed. “I 
don’t pretend to ‘understand ‘ 

No more did she. But the seeds of sus- 
picion thus planted took root readily and 
flowered into a dark jungle of strange, in- 
voluted fancies wherein fears ran wild until 
Lynn Summerlad came home to charm them 
all away. Lucinda only needed to see him, 
indeed, to forget her troubles altogether 
and become once more the willing victim of 
a species of intoxication as potent to her 
sense as any drug. 

The Lontaines had arranged a supper 
party at Santa Monica in Summerlad’s 
honor for that night, but considerately had 
neglected to preface it with dinner; so the 
lovers had the hours till eleven to them- 
selves. Summerlad called at seven, finding 
his way unannounced to Lucinda’s sitting- 
room. She went to his arms with a broken 
cry, buried her face in his shoulder, clung 
to him, as if she would never let him go. 

“T've missed you so, Lynn, I’ve missed 
you so!” 

He seemed a little startled, unmistak- 

ably he was deeply affected by the artless- 
ness of this confession, and held her close, 
comforting her with all the time-old and 
tested responses of the lover’s litany, with 
a tenderness in his tone more deep and true 
than he had sounded ever before in the 
most impassioned moments of his wooing. 

They dined at Marcellés, not the 
happiest choice for their first few hours 
together, for the place was thronged with 
picture folk, as it always is of a Saturday, 
and acquaintances were all the while run- 
ning over to their table to tell Summerlad 
how glad they were to see him back. 
Practically the only nioments the two had 
to themselves were while they danced, and 
they made excuse to leave early and drive 

[Continued on page 67] 
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or c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today send 10 to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varteties of asters 
ead my bargain Seed Book 
Charlotte M. Haines ; 
Dept 14. Rockford, IMinols : 
64 BREEDS * Most Profitable pure-bred 
— ern raised chickens 
icks, geese, t owls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced pric 29t ~~ Largest plant 
Large valuable poult “ and © atalog free 


R. F. NEUBERT a. Bex S68, Mankato, Mina. 
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Garden-Vistas 


The Garden Lover Makes 


er Spring Plans Now 


By Dorothy Giles 


Member of the Garden Club of America 


two are inseparable! Once our calen- 
dars are turned to the shortest month 
the sun shows a benignity which 
January never knew, the icicles drip hastily 
from the eaves, the tips of shrubs and fruit 
trees flush in eager anticipation, the shop 
windows bourgeon into advance showings of 
spring styles, and on the very morning that 
you catch yourself debating whether violets 
or roses shall crown the toque you have set 
your heart upon, the postman through some 
secret collusion with the clerk of the 
weather, brings the first of the seed cata 
logues to your door. Then, if you are of 
that happy fraternity of garden-lovers, 
though your garden be no wider than a 
window-box, you drop the sweater you 
were knitting or the consideration of 
dinner-menus, to tear open the wrappings, 
as prosaically brown yet as rich with 
promise as the outer coverings of the 
seeds themselves, and pore over the pages 
with hungry eyes 
To your genuine garden-lover there is 
no moment to compare with this, no frui 
tion to measure up to the hopefulness of 
February. July may bring drought and 
parching sun, an early frost may blacken the 
salvia just when its scarlet is most hearten- 
ing, but in these February garden-plans 
there is no room for doubt, and the pansies 
are all as satisfyingly large as _ those 
pictured on the cover of the catalogue-which 


F two are in and seed catalogues—the 


the postman brought to your doorway. 


Whether one’s 
plans are made 
for a suburban | 


lot_or for 8 DOWN THE GARDEN PATH” 
a booklet of practical directions 
for flower and vegetable gardening, 
written by Dorothy Giles, a member 
Club of 
whose ideal is one of loveliness—to 
help to create beauty in gardens. 
The booklet will be sent to you free. 
Write for it to the 
Magazine, 
Street, New York City. 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


country estate 
they should have 
room for three 
classes of flowers 

the old re 
liables, which 
experience has 
taught us we 
cannot afford to 
do without if we 
would keep our 
borders gay with 
bloom; the fads 
and fancies 
those flowers 
which have some special personal appeal or 
which we love for association; and the ex- 
periments, for every gardener is an ad- 
venturer at heart 

The old reliables have first place in our 
plans by reason of their honest worth and 
length of service. They are like Dobbin, 
“kind, faithful, and true in all harness,” 
and they include such staunch friends as 
the nasturtiums and marigolds, with their 
cousins the calendulas; sweet alyssum which 
spreads a fragrant white carpet over the 


of the Garden 


McCall's 


most unfriendly soil, and if kept from 
going to seed, will bloom from July well 
into October; petunias which may be had 
in so many lovely mauve and rosy shades, 
beside being frilled and ruffled like an old- 
time belle, that there is no excuse for the 
harsh magentas so often associated with 
their names; zinnias, or Youth and Old 
Age; asters, pink and white and purple 
and palest lavendar; white nicotiana affinis 
the scent of whose star-like flowers which 
open at sundown is the sweetest the garden 
has to yield; camellia-flowered balsams; 
and, if you have wide spaces to fill, four- 
o’clocks. Nor should we pass over the 
perennials which planted this spring will 
blossom in next year’s garden and go on 
for many years thereafter: tall hollyhocks 
and foxgloves and delphinium, lupins, the 
Bluebonnets of the Texas fields; columbines, 
fragile as butterflies; spice-pinks, (dianthus 
plumarius) and Sweet William and phlox. 
These bloomed in long ago gardens, and a 
Colonial house could have no more ap- 
propriate setting than these posies. 


VERYONE has enthusiasms among 
flowers as well as in books and pictures, 
and a garden should be like an outdoor 

living-room reflecting the personality of 
the owner. Stereotyped beds of coleus 
and cannas and geraniums have about as 
much meaning as parlor “sets,” turned out 
by the thousands and distributed broadcast 
across the country. But the garden in 
which there is a 
place for the 
fads and fancies 
of the owner 
has a charm 
which conven- 
tional planting 
never achieves. 

Perhaps your 
fancy has been 
caught by the 
lordly — snap- 
dragons in the 
florists’s shops, 
and you want to 
try growing 
your own. 

Then the ex- 
periments! 

Each year the catalogues hold some fresh 
discovery. Several years ago it was rain- 
bow corn; last season it was the “lace 
flower” a cultivated form of the wild carrot 
of our meadows, but of a beautiful blue. 

Bulbs are always fun for experimenting. 
There are pink and white fairy lilies. 
(zephyranthes): montbretias, ismene, and 
Spanish iris, besides the more usual gladioli 
and cannas, and if one isn’t quite sure 
what each thin green stalk will unfold, so 
much the better for the adventurer. 


America 
} 


Service Editor, 
236 West 37th 


Enclose a 

















Garde 
er ening 


SEED catalogue unlike 
any you ever saw. A 
j ‘AMERICAN magazine of home gardening 
OFFICIAL FLOWER. information as well asa com. 

plete list with pictures, prices and 
descriptions of everything a home gar. 
dener needs. 


56 Colored Plates 


‘THE most complete collection of correct illustra. 
tions of annual flowers in true colors ever pub. 
lished in a seed catalogue. 


Articles by Experts 
JNSPIRATIONAL. and instructive articles by 
national authorities on “An Hour a Day Vege. 
table Garden,” “Growing Perennial Flowers fr om 
“Color Schemes with Annual Flowers,’ 
“A Garden of Iris,” with, many planting plans. 


Plant a Memorial Bed 


VERY home will want a bed of annual Whit 
Daisies, Jat adop as the American Legion 
cial Flower, or of Flanders Field Poppy 
from our specially imported seed. F'!! out 
CLIP the coupon and —_ > 10 cents for a packet 
of daisy a sBincus and VAUGHAN’s 

N mao 








Enclosed is 10e for which send m 
nual White Daisy o 


ale 122 GARDENIN STRATED. or write 


for the catalogue FREE. 
VAUGHAN'S. SEED EED STORE 
12 W. Randolph St., Chicago 41 Barclay St., New York 


a large packet of (1) An- 
(2) Flanders Field Poppy Se Seed and 


rr 
FREE VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUST 
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Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 












$-e2m ing American Seed Catalog. It 
e-em describes the Burpee Quality 
St—m Seeds with a hundred of the 
feaaam finest vegetables and flowers 
weg illustrated in color. If you 





are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 


Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co, 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 














GEV etic 


Blooms from June 
LOF tee @lot ced el-t w 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 

ane make this offer to introduce our 

—h - jk Fo 
lat, each person Most bulbs will I bloom the rot 








brigh iz ms. 5 ~. ; 
Garden Cultivation 
Explains the culivetion < of oar =- iplnsot of 
“grown, fie 


seeds. Our peas, tL, = rw ohn insure — 
money-making erops. Used everywhere by pro- 
fessional growers. Write for our book J. 

LOU 8S, DARLING SEED CO. 
314 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


















GARDEN & 
CKS 2: 
for 1922 GUIDE 
'S FREE A WORTHWHILE BOOK WTE ToDay 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
ampinstractions on planting andcare. Get the benefit 
of the eee of the oldest catalog seed house and 
wers of Asters in America. For73 yearsthe 
ee authority on vegetable, flowerandfarmseeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 
ick Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
solutely free. Send Jor your acy today be- 
) Lets you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 3 Stone 41-4 
Rochester, N.Y. TheF 
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Dee ROSES 


own roots, for 

tren ory one anywhere. patiet oe any time. Old 
and new an: 

the cream of the world ep 8 

tions. Yingee Roses’ 

as the best ‘for Tl years. Safe 

nteed anywhere 
te for acopy of 

“New Guide to Rose | 
Culture” for 1922. It’s FREE. 


_Tiastane onderful* “Di Roses’ 
store Cee. 
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A practical w werk en rose and flow: r | 
the amateur. Offers arieties Roses and other | 
bulbs sand se pate: 4 one ie how t to grow them. Edition 


THE DINGEE 4 & CONARD CO., Box 232, West Grove, Pa. 
s 




















CATALOG FREE 


Invaluable to garden lovers—tells how to 
beautify home surroundings. Gives pictures 
and description of Wagner hardy flowers, trees, 
and shrubs. Explains the mail service Land. 
scape Department. Write for Catalog 230 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 90, Sidney, Obic 
Nurserymen : Landscape Gardeners : Florists 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Wi ithout Scouring 


A little Sani-Flush, sprinkled into 
the closet bowl according to direc- 
tions, will clean it more effectively 
than any other means—and with 
no unpleasant labor. 


Sani-Flush does all the hard 
work—and does it quickly and 
safely. In addition Sani-Flush elimi- 
nates the necessity of using disinfec- 
tants because it cleans so thoroughly. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and _ house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 








Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 


Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10c Finous"céii BECTON 
ee - 20 


: pkg. 60-Day Tomato! . 
1 pkg. Princess Radish . ° 
: pkg. Self-Growing Ceier e 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head fe > e 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce . 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above “ Famous Collection” 

and our New Instructive 

Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
301 Rose St. Rockford, Dlinois 








Strawberries 
Grown the Kellogg Way 
Yield BIG Profits 
Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
King. Gives his secrets for 
wing the Big Crops of 
ancy Strawberries that 
won him fame and fortune. 
Worth its weight in Id 
Costs nothing--It’s FREE. 
R. M. KELLOGGCO. 
Box 361 ThreeRivers, Mich. 


WRIST WATCH 


Handsome, guaranteed time 
keeper, given for selling only 
40 packs of vegetable seeds at 
10c per large pack. Easily sold 
—EARN BIG MONEY OR 
PREMIUMS. Get sample lot 
today. Send no money. WE 
TRUST YOU tillseedsaresold. 


AMERICAN SEED CO. uincasren, rx 


SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES 


ORDER YOUR BEADS BY MAIL 


WOODEN GIRDLE BEADS AND BEADS FOR HOT PLATE MATS. 
NEW EDITION 40 PAGE PRISCILLA BEAD BOOK, 38c. 
16 PAGE DIRECTION BOOK FOR bry WOVEN CHAINS, 17c. 
APACHE BEAD BOOK 40 PAGES, 28c. 
EADING NEEDLES WITH LONG OVAL EYES, 5c ae. 
ALLENS BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., on,Mas 











































WEBER’S Best laying, best 
paying chickens. ducks 
geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 

Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 
40 years poultry experience, and my 100 
age Catalog and Breeders Guide Frees 
. A. Weber, Box 30, Mankato, Minn. 


Mana in Poultry firs; ——— 
and Squabs Reaithy fo fowls, rietaise 


Prise winners.Our stock pays best, low 
a, — varieties. Big Free Bool tells. bow. 
it Poultry Co., Box 26 Del Moines, lo 


GREIDER’S FINE ' CATALOG 
of Gne bred poultry for 1088, all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on +s 
try, how to +5 hens ‘lay, grow chicks--al) 
facts. Low price on i stock and 

90 zoors in business. This 


. 7, 
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The Coast of 
Cockaigne 


[Continued from page 65] 


to Santa Monica by the most roundabout 
way. 

Nothing was wanting to lend that drive 
the illusion of a dream. Spring was so 
well advanced that the night air, for a 
wonder windless, was as warm as it would 
ever be in summer. There was again a 
moon, as on Lucinda’s first night in Los 
Angeles. Summerlad’s car, its superb motor 
in exquisite tune, made light of speed laws 
on lonely boulevards far from the main- 
traveled ways that link the towns. On 
the back seat, snuggled into the hollow of 
Summerlad’s arm, Lucinda rested a long 
time in contented silence, watching the 
molten magic of the night fling itself into 
their faces, dissolve, blend, and sweep be- 
hind, to music of cloven air like fairy 
laughter. 

“It is too perfect,” she 
length, “too sweet to last.” 

“Why not? So long as we love, 
to prevent this beauty lasting?” 

“Life. I mean—Bellamy.” 

And she told her tale of the noon-hour 
meeting, Summerlad swearing softly beneath 
his breath as he listened. 

“So you see, my dear, as I said, it can’t 
last. We can’t go on working in the same 
studio, you and I, with Bel spying on us, 
or able to do so any time he wants to. 
So I presume—I’m sure—the best thing is 
for me to go away entirely for at least 
six months.” 

“Go away from Los Angeles? Leave me; 
Linda, you can’t mean it.” 

“Only to make it possible to be nearer 
to you when I come back, dear. I mean, 
I must go to Reno, where I should have 
gone in the first place. If I had, this im- 
possible situation Bel has brought about 
would never have come to pass.” 

Lynn made no answer, other than to 
hold her more tightly. She twisted round 
to look up into his face. The moonlight 
showed it set in a scowling cast. 

“What's the matter, de arest : ? Don’t you 
think as I do about Reno?” 

“Of course,” the man muttered in a 
disturbed voice. “But I don’t like the 
thought of your being away from me so 
long. Six months! Anything can happen 
in six months!” 

The restaurant to which the Lontaines 
had bidden them was the one in those 
times most favored by the froth of the 
film colony for its weekly night of carnival; 
a vast pavilion by the sea, too small by 
half for the crowds that besiege it toward 
midnight every Saturday, pathetically keen 
to rub shoulders with celebrity in its hours 
of relaxation from arduous labor before 
the camera. When Lucinda and Summerlad 
arrived the velvet rope across the entrance 
was holding back a throng ten deep, 
through which prayers and elbows opened 
a sullen way till Summerlad’s unusual 
height commanded recognition from within, 
and he passed through with Luginda to a 
place where pandemonium set to jazz ruled 
under light restraint. 


murmured at 


what’s 


OUND the four walls and enclosing the 
constricted floor for dancing, tables 
were so closely ranked that passage 

between them was largely impracticable 
without a guide. 

Lontaine’s party, a large one, compris- 
ing the most influential members of the 
colony with whom he and Summerlad were 
on agreeable terms, had been long enough 
in session already to have become in- 
dividually exhilarated and collectively hi- 
larious. Summerlad it took to its bosom 
with shouts of acclaim, and he seemed to 
find it easy to catch the spirit of the gather- 
ing. But Lucinda sat with it and yet apart 
from it. A sense of frustration oppressed 
her. She had been happy an hour since. 
Here in this heady atmosphere, the idyl of 
her evening grew faint and fled. And the 
man she loved had no regrets. 

In a moment of disconcerting lucidity 
she saw him as a strange man, flushed 
with drink and blown with license, looking 
on other women with a satyr’s appraising 
eyes, bandying ribald wheezes with the lips 
she had so lately kissed. And she winced 
and drew away, recalling that abandon of 
affection with which she had given herself 
to his embrace. 

Covertly watching him, she saw Sum- 
merlad start and fall silent, his lips for an 
instant wiped clean of speech. And follow- 
ing the line of his momentarily transfixed 
stare, she espied, at some distance, at a 
table near the edge of the dancing-floor, 
Bellamy sitting with a woman. 

Bel saw her but made no sign more than 
to intensify the mockery of his smile, im- 
mediately returning courteous attention to 
his companion. 

At this last Lucinda stared in doubt 
for several seconds, she was so changed. 
But finery that shrieked of money spent 
without stint or taste could not disguise 
the wild and ragged loveliness of Nelly 
Marquis. 

[Continued in the March McCatv’s] 








If you write now for our 1922 


Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 


logue, “Eve rything for the 


These tested seeds come 


accepted as a 25-cent cash 





delay: write at once, 








( 


the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
payment on any 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. 






PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, and 
Peas. tural publication of the 
HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enc lose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
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1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
complete _horticul- 


year, a book of 
176 pages 
16 color pages. Over 
1000 beautiful engravings # 
showing actual results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
special seed collection. 


35 & 37, 


CORTLANDT ST. 
NEw. Yor«K City 


yarden,”” and 
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GROW BUMPER CROPS 


UALITY yield comes onl 
from quality seeds. Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life” seeds are of highest 
quality—the best that money can buy. 
World-beating Prize Winners at all 
County and State Fairs. 


Radish—Farliest of All, worth 150 Lettuce—Sensation worth 15¢ 


Cabbage—Perfection worthl5c Beet—Red King worth 15c 
Long Keeper worth 20c Tomato—Everbearing, worth 20c 
20 Spring Flow: Bulbs, worth 25c—Full size packages 


' This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25 
please. Write y; mention this paper. 


SEND 10e stie'Buinper Crop Collection of Seeds, postpaid, to- 


postpa. 
lant Book, Tells 
ft Life” Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 


Rockford Seed Farms 


Guaranteed to 


gether with our big, instructive. beautit l Seed and P' 
all about Buckbee’s Famous *‘Full o! 


_HW.BUCKBEE 


Farm 434 








» ete. 


Rockford, Ill. 





2247 





Montpelier, Vt., 


the ground, which 


70 to 80 days 











27 Varieties Flower Seeds—$?*<)s\ 
square feet, wonderful colors. Packet naming the 27 kinds (over 
I will mail one packet each, 


1922 Seed Book free, 17 Novelties in colors, 
Best Vegetables and Flowers. Lowest Prices, 





BEANS FROM 1 


This is what C. H. Fuller, 
grew from 1 of my 1200 to 


| Beans. One plant produced 358 pods. See 
his report in my Seed Book, It is a creat Bean. 

My Improved Stock is better than ever— 
grows strong and erect, branching freely, 


producing handsome well filled pods up from 


li 


Beans being pure white of the finest quality 

Plant after danger of frost only one Bean 
in a hill and they will mature a crop in from 
The yield will surprise you. 
Packet 60 Beans 10c, 3 pkts. = 


Fancy Prolific Pickles—2n° of the chele- 
umbers for pickles, also good {30 slicin, Very early, 
producing great quantities of fruit, bear all summer. Packet (over 1 seeds) 
pecial Mixture for ph ow culture prepared 
for a gorgeous viewer Bed, 


Special Offer 27. Varieties Flower Seeds, aul 4 packets for 100, or 3 packets of each for 2 
qundreds 
Write today, 


Giant Tomato 
---One of largest 
grown, vines very 





30 Loomis St., 


terally load the plant, 


of the choic- 
Six Cents. 


+000 seeds) Eight Cents. 
1200 te { Bean, Giant Tomato, Fancy Prolific = 


. B. Mills, Seed Grower, Box 30, Rose Hil, Ni. 4 














SES of NEW CASTLE 


ig the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 


roses and other its ; gives expert experienc 
of a lifetime. It's nec "Es uiaitek ulistrated 
in natural colors 3 offers ani Aan 


these famous plants. Write aren tod 
HELLER BROS. 0O., Box213, New Castle oT, 











Senda postal. 
today for 
your copy of 
this wonder- 
ful 176 page 
seed book 














Gooniae information about all vegetable and 
flower seeds (many new varieties), plants, bulbs, 
nursery stock, tools, insecticides, etc. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once Grown Always Grown 


3\ we. HENRY MAULE, Inc., PHILA., PA. 
2118 Arch Street 
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Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 


stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 
Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
|and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 
Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
| berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥- 














All ees 
Garden Needs 


There is ample va- 
riety of carefully- 
selected seeds, plants, 
trees and ornamentals 
in the S. & H. catalog 
to plant every foot of 
your grounds exactly as 
you would like it. It 
gives you the helpof our 
68 years’ experience, 

Write—tonight— 
there's a catalog ready 
to mail to you. 


JZ 
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Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 137 Painesville, Ohio 
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ALONEY Shrubs 


. Beautify | oye Send for Pree Book- 
and Buy, tom So Graver atten pace one profit 


ALONEY BROSGWELLS G /BankSi DinsnileXY 






PURE BRED 










Have areal garden 

this spring of fresh Vege- / 
tables, Fruitsand Flowers. 
Save 5024 on your food costa. 
Know the delight of “making 
things grow.” Condon’s big 160- 
page seed and nursery book tells 
how to plan, piant and care for gar- 
dens, big or little. Over 1000 illustra- 
tions.and the prices are cower Shenevs r. 
















Strawberries, Ra: Blackberries, 
Grape Vines, Trees, pn 4 Bulbs and Flow- 
ers are included in our ca 

Condon's Seeds and Plante” ts represent yeare 
of corel ‘eclestion and breeding from 


125 Seeds 


bred parent plants and yield abundant tie of Coridons 
aah Blog, re, rs ph Giant 

00. satisfie 
as eed to To build 1 new busi. Sayaanlaelalal 


a 
ness we will send you free this Big Book and 
126 seeds for trial of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato. A trial a make you @ per- 
manent customer. Send postal today. 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
aes 126, Rockford, Til 


fomato 
and 1922 
Seed 
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fm TREES &PLANTS LANTS THAT GROWE 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 
60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 


105 Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 

















Latest and best yet: 144 
pages, 215 oe pictures, 
ling and di information. 
Farm bendling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and nel CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Paras Box 58, Clerinda,lowa 

















Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Send for fine catalog of 56 pages showing 
19 varieties in colors. Best cultural infor- 
mation is given, including directions for 
Py growing show flowers. No other Gladi- 

oli equal these; you can’t afford to be 
without them in your garden next summer, 


Send today for the catalog—FREE. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladio!us 
Box 35, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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““Gangway”’ for the Will 


| ELOW is a sad problem so genuine that not even the 
most virtuous and innocent of women would dare to 
deride it. Who can devise an answer to satisfy the inquirer? 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

I bring you a terrible confession l, a married 
woman, have loved a married man for several years. 

Worn out by the misery of the situation, | recently 
went away from home for three months. I| made 
an honest effort to uproot a feeling which I have no 
right to harbor. 

Each day of absence was agony. | wanted to see 
him, wanted to hear his voice. The need of him 
reached across the thousand miles which separated us. 
My heart called to him each hour of the day and at 
night | knew that his thoughts were with me. In my 
dreams, | heard his voice. 

Yes, | may be ready for the insane asylum but | 
am powerless. 

No. lam nota fool. I realize perfectly what loving 
a married man means. Because he has a fine wife and 

have a husband to be proud of, | feel a certain con 
tempt for myself that leaves me ashamed. 

What am | to do? You will advise me to take my 
mind away from the man. I wish that | could. Study 
and amusement leave me craving for his presence. In 
a crowd, | feel lost without him. I am restless away 
from him. 

Content comes only when he is near. 

He says he cares for me in the same way. | know, 
however, that men can say these things and not mean 
them. 

Think me foolish but do not think me bad. Truly 
I am not. 

I need this man, | want him, | love him. Now 


what shall I do? —H. W. R., Kansas City, Kansas. 


NLY through the will is there cure for such an obsession 
It is possible for human beings to acquire control 

over the will and then victory can be won simply by not 
thinking about the forbidden at all 

The cure of a romantic craving is seldom accomplished 
because the victim rarely desires to be saved from his or 
her suffering 

The will cannot be educated in a day; and not by, read 
ing, thinking and resolving, but by being busy and active 
can the will be forged. 


An Honorable Man 


ORE than one man has written to me for an opinion 
Here is a confession made without man’s usual cau 
tious request for a confidential reply : 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

At twenty-six, when | should know better, | find 
myself hopelessly in love with a married woman. She 
is never out of my mind and according to the ethics of 
most of the novels I've been reading, | couldn't be 
blamed for telling her so. What would you say? 
—Anon. 


"THAT if you love the woman in the best way, you so 
respect her that you wish her to remain high in the 
esteem of others. Therefore you will not imitate the heroes 
of modern fiction 
This is the chivalrous method, the old-fashioned way in 
which true gentlemen always have met the most wretched of 
sentimental entanglements. It remains the finest way even 
when opposed to modern exalted and tempting affinity 
nonsense. 


A Pledge and a Symbol 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox 


I became engaged and the young man seemed de- 
lighted at the prospect of giving me a ring. But just 
after he selected it, he left town very suddenly and has 
written me that he will not return. 

We were to be married and everyone knew | was 
to geta solitaire What would you do if you were I? 


—Mile. X. 


4 ALL in love again—and value my next lover more than 
his ring 
The ring which is round is a gymbol of love without end 
and it is also a pledge of loyalty Too frequently a girl 
considers it something which she desires “to show off” to her 
friends 
Some young men have been vastly amazed and en 
barassed when they discovered how some girls parade their 
lovers as conquests and the ring as proof of capture. Per 


haps a good many want to run away who never do 








O get one’s trouble off 

one’s mind by telling it 
to someone else is an old 
practice which modern psy- 
chology recognizes and com- 
mends. If you have a per- 
sonal problem which baffles 
you, if you feel the need of 
an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener, submit 
your perplexity to ad woman 
who has read over 100,000 
letters from confused and 
harassed persons. Sign in- 
itials only if you prefer. 
For a personal reply, send 
a stamped and self -ad- 
dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. 
Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 























How They Keep Happy 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


| am engaged but cannot find courage to set the 
wedding-day because my sister is married so unhappily. 
Perhaps you can tell me what will insure matrimonial 
peace and contentment.—Barbara T., Boston, Mass. 


\ HAT seems to be a reliable formula has been con 
tributed by A READER. One could write a book and 
not say more than is thus condensed: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

So many stories of disappointed and disillusioned 
wives reach you that | wonder if you would not like, 
by way of encouragement, a “Letter from a Happy 
Wife?” 

Surely no two persons were ever better fitted for 
each other than my husband and I. We like classical 
music, enjoy all outdoor sports and the same social life, 
and are of the same religious opinion. 

We never have anything to differ about. In short 
we are the best of chums now as when we were en- 
gaged. Ours is considered by our friends a “perfect 
match.” 

From the start it was my conviction that a wife 
should make herself more attractive to her husband, 
both in appearance and manner, than she was during 
her betrothal. (This also is the first rule for husbands. ) 

Not by living to get the most out of matrimony for 
oneself, but to give most to the other have we kept our 
extraordinary happiness. 


Pride or Prejudice 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


My pride prompts me to run away from my husband. 
He has told me that he loves his secretary, a girl 
twenty years younger than | am. Only my children 
have made me remain in my home for the past six 
months. I have been following your page with deep 
interest for | find that mine is not the only problem of 
this kind. I can refrain no longer from asking your 


opinion.—H. T. W., Albany, N. Y. 


CERTAIN wife, similarly harassed, has sent this solu- 
tion of a too common problem. 

She told her husband that he knew perfectly well what 
were his duties to her and to his children, to his home, and 
to his standing in the community. 

She announced her intention of holding him responsible 
for loyalty to all of the conditions. She would not divorce 
him. She would not conceal his unfaithfulness from his 
relatives and their own intimate friends. 

If his romance were so ideal, the rightful trove of his 
existence, then he had no reason to hide it. Rather he 
ought to parade it before the world! And she would assist 
him in advertising it! 

She never had to do so. The youth of the girl in that 
particular case hadn't the weight of an atom when the man 
balanced it against publicity. 

Secrecy is the zest of much sex-attraction. Subtract it 
from an irtegular romance and the errant male suddenly 
discovers new beauties along the safe, straight path which 
leads back home 





Man and the Trespasser 


ETTERS from wives whose husbands have become in 

terested in other women have scarred this page. At 
last comes a statement from a husband telling how on 
trespasser schemed and failed: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

What's to be done when a contented father and 
excellent husband of a charming wife becomes the 
object of a widow’s infatuation? 

The intruder was left destitute. Taking pity on 
her, | found a position for her and advanced her a 
loan for three months. | had employed her husband 
It was only a decent thing for a business man to do. 

But the young woman assumed immediately that | 
was in love with her. She persisted in coming to my 
office to ask advice or to express her gratitude. If | 
was absent, she left unnecessary messages with my 
secretary. 

“Tell him I'm so happy!"’ she gushed one day in 
the presence of my wife whom she did not know. 

Inevitably | had to explain to my wife that night 
that the young woman's happiness was not my chief 
concern. I detailed all of the circumstances but my 
wife who never before has doubted my word, disbe- 
lieved me. “She put an absurd construction upon my 
kindness to the young woman. The latter was too 
handsome, | suppose. 

Now the widow, finding that I will not see her at 
my office, and that she cannot attract my attention 
from my wife, revenges herself by addressing letters 
to my home—always straight business stuff with just 
a clever little hint there is too much friendliness 
between us. 

It's a fine tangle proving only that some of us men 
are not entirely at fault when our wives complain. 

I've spread the web out with no real hope that you 
can untangle it but rather to show how easily we men 
fall into a snare and how stupid we are about getting 
out.—Sad, Unwise Man. 


‘HOWING, rather, how stupid men are about getting in! 

Any imaginative, sensitive little wife at all inclined 

to be jealous wou'd become suspicious under the circum- 

stances. Usually it is wise for a married man to make his 

wife, mother or sister his agent when a pretty woman is the 
object of his charity. 


Let Friends Do It 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 
I am divorced although only twenty-two. My sad 
experience is due to a hasty war-wedding. 
wish to know what to do when making new 
acquaintances among men. I have resumed the use 
of my maiden name. Is it necessary to give them a 


hint of my past?—L. F. R., Springfield, III. 


Y making such an explanation upon first acquaintance- 
ship, would you not be assuming too much interest on 
the part of the man? 

Delay a little and doubtless-you will find that your many 
friends have saved you the trouble of making any ex- 
planation. 

Obviously you would discuss the matter before becoming 
engaged again. 


Low Visibility 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

A very nice but extremely homely man is fond of 
me. I enjoy riding in his car. My friends warn me 
that | am unjust to him, but I do not see how he can 
expect me to be sentimentally interested in him. Am 
1 doing wrong by continuing to go with him?—H. T.., 
New York. 


OMELY men’s feelings are more acute than those of 
the normal man. The “inferiority complex” curses 
them. 
Isn’t it especially unkind for a woman to play upon their 
emotions? Or to impose upon their devotion ? 
Low visibility is a term used to indicate a certain degree 
of atmospheric fog or haze. 
Sometimés I think the words would apply well to a 
certain mental density in woman’s understanding of man. 
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A Stucco Home ‘of 12 Rooms 
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An Americanized English Type 
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A Colonial Bungalow Pome 





Remarkably attractivelow price 
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This Home often referred to as 


America’s most popular Bungalow 


Attractive Semi- Bungalow 


Build an Aladdin Home 
and Save *200 to *80O 
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Would You: Like This Delstalel 
7-Room Aladdin for Your Home? 


It can be yours—every detail identical with the picture 
—and at a cost that will save you from $200 to $800. 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the money saved for Aladdin home owners. 
You will save a substantial amount thru eliminating dealer’s profits, saving over 
18% waste in lumber and lowering labor costs in building. Aladdin homes come 
to you direct from one of our mills located in the nearest timber country, thereby 
reducing freight charges. They are built of standardized materials saving waste, 
and are cut to fit saving hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. Over a hundred 
beautiful and modern homes are pictured and priced in the Aladdin catalog. 
Send for this catalog at once. 


Plan Your Spring Buildng NOW! 


If you write for the Aladdin book now, you will have plenty of time to study the plans, learn 
about the savings and arrange your affairs for the spring building season. Withonrt cost you 
will receive the benefit of our seventeen years experience in building homes for American families 
in every state and practically every village, town and city. You are sure to be delighted with 
our beautiful catalog. Start your home planning this month, 


Aladdin Homes Reduce Labor 
Costs and Lumber Waste 


The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. Aladdin can prove to you 
a saving of practically every fifth dollar spent for lumber. That’s surely worth while, Aladdin 
can prove a saving of practically every fourth dollar in labor. That’s worth saving too, Will 
you be satisfied to build without getting the Aladdin catalog and proving these statements ? 


Aladdin Homes Sold Direct—No 


In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution in the world and does not*sell 
thru dealers. It manufactures the lumber at the edge of the four greatest tirmber-producing 
states. It prepares the house complete ready to be shipped direct to the home builder. You 
save the dealer’s profits. Your carpenter nails the readi-cut lumber just like in any other first-class, 
permanent home. The catalog explains the details fully. 


There’s an Aladdin Near You, Aladdin Homes Not Portable 


Wherever You Live or Sectional 


Ask us for the name of an Aladdin home owner Aladdin homes are not portable, not sectional, not 


near you. Talk with him, inspect his home, look at “fabricated.” When erected they are exactly like 
the beautiful clear and knotless siding, the hand- any well-built, architect-designed, contractor-built 
some interior woodwork, the staunch construction. home. They are guaranteed to pass the building 


Ask about the warmth in winter. codes of every city. 


What You Get When You Buy an Aladdin 


Aladdin homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so that there is practically no sawing, 
measuring or fitting to be done by the carpenter on the job. You receive in one shipment all the timbered 
frame work, millwork, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors, interior woodwork, 
lath, glass, nails, hardware, lock sets, paints, stains and varnish. Send today for catalog 736 









Above beautiful bungalow, size 38ft 
by 26ft., has 7-rooms and side porch 


i a a | 
A Thoroughbred American Bungalow 
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Another Bungalow—Isn’t it Delightful 





A year-round cottage at low price 
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Modest Summer Cottage 
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One of many Garage designs 
(Sold only with Aladdin Homes) 











THE AIADDIN CO. Coupon for Book of Homes 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Branches; Offices and Mills; Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Portland, Oregon 
Canadian Offices and Mills; Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg and St. Johns Street 





My Name 


THE ALADDIN CO. (8%23Ader2f) 


Enclosed find stamps for your Book No. 736. 














Send This Coupon for Book-> 
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Cleans 


>n dows 
\V Easily 


Quickly 


A little Old Dutch folded into a thin, dry 
cloth sifts through, and cleans and polishes 
the glass. This method saves time; elim- 
inates rewiping; avoids sloppy work. Use 
a damp cloth for obstinate accumulations 


-Economical.Thorough. Sanitary 





